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PREFACE 


Our work deals with AhomeMughal diplomatic relations 
from 1600 to 1663 AeD. Although studies on the 
general history of the period are there in a number 
of works, the subject of our investigation do not 
appear to have been the subject of detailed investi- 
gation at the hands of scholars so far. Ours is a 
modest attempt at filling a gap in the study of 
diplomatic history. 


This thesis deals with the armed conflict betweer. 

the Ahons and the Mughals and their diplomatic rela- 
tions at different stages of the Seventeenth century 
till 1663, After the annexation of Koch ¥Kingdors 

to the Mughal empire, Assam bore the brunt of wvughal 
imperialism which eventually led to serious hostili- 
ties. In the course of the description of these 
hostilities some references have been made in regarc 
to the Koch-Mughal wars and their impact on Assam. 

I have endeayoured to focus the details of the vars 
and also the nature and working of Ahom diplomacy 

in relation to their Mughal counterpart. The rrolon- 
ged hostilities produced great impact on the people 
of Assam in their political, social, religious and 
economic life. In view of this reason, emphusic has 
been laid on the history of the Ahom Kingdom of .ssan - 
its social and political system including the dirlo- 
matic ties that the Ahoms maintained with the Muchals. 


This contains eleven chapters. The first chapter 
deals with introduction giving historical backgroun: 
and also the brief history of the Ahoms. 


The second chapter deals with the consolidation of 
Mughal power in Benga], Koch-Mughal relations and 
annexation of Koch Kingdoms of Koch Behar and Farrup 
to the Mughal empires 


The third chapter deals with the circumstances lead- 
ing to the AhomeMughal rivalry followed by arned 
conflict. 


The fourth chapter contains a brief description of 
the styuggle in Kamrup. 


- iii - 


The fifth chapter deals with the rebellion of the 
Koch Chiefs and the hill Pajas in south Kamrup 
(Dakhinkol) and the Ahom intervention in favour of 
the native rulers. 


Chepter six deals with fresh rebellion in different 
parts of Koch territory - the Ahom intervention in 
Dakhinkol, consolidation of Mughal authority in 
Kamrup and diplomatic efforts for restoration of 
peace. 


The seventh chapter deals with the renewal of Anom 
Mughal hostilities leading to the Mughal victory 
and the conclusion of the treaty of 1639. 


The eighth chapter deals with the naintenance cof 
diplomatic rebations and the Ahom conquest of F arrup. 


Chapter nine deals with Mir Jumla's invasion cf * ssan 
and the defeat of the Ahoms. 


The tenth chapter deals with the Ahon. systen cf 
diplomacy and its application in the Ahom-?ughal 
conflict. It is followed by « concluding chapter. 


The study is based on an analytical study of botr 
published and unpublished sources. 


while preparing this work, use wes made of tte 
materials as available in the office of the Director, 
Historical and Antiquarian studies, Assam. I also 
collected materials from the National Library, 
Calcutta, the Gauhati University Library, Assam 
State Central Librery, Assam Legislative Assembly 
Library, and the Meghalaya State Central Library. 
Besides these, some published books of eminent 
authors and unpublished documents collected from indi- 
vidual sources helped me to a great extent dir writing 
my thesis. 


ue . : 
SHILLONG Govinda Fratlce of Aas ’ 


the 24 November 1962 (GOVINDA BALI s.° “OovaAyT 
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CHAPTEReTI 


INTRODUCTION 


At the close of the Sixteenth century A.pP., 
the Ahom Kingdom of Assam lying at the extreme north- 
eastern frontier of Mughal India streched from Sadiya 
in the east up to the river Barnadi in the north-west 
and the river Kalong in the Southewest. It was closely 
bordered on the north by a range of mountains inhabitecd 
by the Bhutanese, the Akas, the Daflas and the bors; 
on the east by another line of hills inhabited by the 
Mismis and the Singphos; on the south by the Patkai, 


Naga, Khasi and the Garo Hillse! 


Due to these natural 
barriers, Assam was practically impervious to foreign 
invasions from these directions. In the west it merged 
in the plains of the Koch Kingdom across the Barnadi 

and the Kalong rivers. Thus the Kingdom of Assan 

roughly corresponded to the modern districts of "irbugarh, 
Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang and Lakhimpur comprising 

the entire Brahmaputra valley from Sadiya to the neigh- 
bourhood of Guwahati. The successive advances of the 


Assam Kingdom had been westward and the rivers “arnadi, 


lsnuyan, S.K., AngloeAssamege Relations, ¢.1l. 


Manas (Manaha), and Sankosh had been the boundar: 
between Assam and its Koch Behar or Mughal India in 
different ages. Inspite of geographical barriers, 
successive streams of migration took place into this 
land through the mountain passes and ‘duar's (passes) 
in the north and the north-east. The river S3rahmaputra 
which was navigable throughout the year served as a 
means of communication between Assam and the rest of 
India. Since the age of the Epics, Assam was known by 
different names such as Pragjyotisha or Kamrupa and it 
had been maintaining political, cultural and commercial 
contacts with the rest of India as well as other lands 
in the east and the we ste” The present Assane se 
society is the synthesis of diverse racial cultures 
and forms basically a part of Indian cultures and 


traditions.” 


The Ahoms are members of the ‘Shan’ branch of 
*‘Tai' or ‘Thai’ family of the Mongoloid race. Legend 
had it that, Khunlung and Khunlai, the two brotrers 
were asked by their grand father, Lengdan (Indra) to 
“Basu, N.K., Assam in the Ahom Age, pe2. (Reproduced 


from Dr. V.S. Agarwalla — All India Oriental conference, 
22nd Session, Gauhati, 1963, ppel ff). 


3cnoudhury oe P.Ce, The History of Civilization of 
the People of Assam to the Twelfth century A.D., p.11€. 


come to earth from heaven to establish a Kingdom. 
They were presented with an idol called ‘Somdeo’' or 
magic sword or Hengdan. The Ahoms, however, did not 
originally claim heavenly origins. Padmegswar Gogoi 
says, "In the Brahmaputra valley alone they were 
looked upon as ‘born of the gods‘ (deo-hans) by the 
local people, either from their superior physigue or 
from their superior might. The Ahom dynasty is called 


"Indravamsi" by the Brahmins and hence heavenly ."* 


Prince Sukapha, a descendant of Khunlung and 
Khunlai left his native state of Manlung in upper Burma 
with his followers about the year 1215 A.D. after 
some quarrels with his Kinsmen. For thirteen years 
Sukapha wandered about the hilly country of Patkai. 

It divides Assam from upper Burma. He crossed over to 
this territory which came to be known as Assam. The 
date of his conquest has been widely accepted to be 
1228 A.D.” Gradually they extended their territory 
after subjugating the local Chiefs, the Baranis and 
the Morans who were in possession of the neighbouring 


territories. After wondering from place to place in 


4cogoi, P., The Tai and the Tai Kingdoms, ; .542. 


*phuyan, S.K., Op cite, Pe2e 


search @£ a suitable habitat to settle down, Sukapha 
arrived at Charaideo in 1253 and built a city there ee 
He wisely adopted a conciliatory policy towards the 
conquered tribes by treating them as equals and by 
encouraging intermarriage he welded them all into one 


nation. 


Sukapha and his followers left their womenfolk 
in their Shan homeland since they were regarded as unfit 
to undertake the rigours of long journey. Thus, Cukarha 
and his followers took to marrying girls fron. among 
the conquered tribes.’ The se tribes used to suprly 
various forest products, such as elephants, dye, 


e 
honey and mats in lieu of revenue to the Ahom F ing. 


SK. Bhyyan, on the authority of Harakanta 
Barua, says that the vanquished Morans and the Farahis 
also accepted both Sukapha and his followers as men of 
divine origin. Hence nobody was ‘Sama' or equal to 
them and they could be designated as ‘a-Sama' or 


‘unparalleled !” It is generally believed that the word 


— 


6cait, EeAe, A History of Assam, p.79. 
BaruaZ Harakanta, The Assam Buranji, p.12. 


Tehuyan, S.K., Deodhai Asom Burawji, p.99. 
Gait E.A., Op.cit., p.79. 

Scait, E.A., Op.cit., p,79. 
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Bhuyan, S.K., Anglo-Assamese Pelations, y¢.3. 


‘Assam’, the name of the State is derived from this 
circumstance and that Ahom is a corruption of the 
word - ‘A-Sam' as in the Assamese lanquage, the 
sibilant ‘S' in many cases becomes an aspirate '', 
Others hold the view that Assam is so called because 

of the uneven character of the State, composed «ic it 

is of hills and plains.10 The latest view as offered 
by Padmeswar Gogoi is that ‘Assam', the name of the 
country is from ‘A-sam', the country of the 'Sams' which 
was later Sanskritised into ‘A-Sama' from which the 
forms ‘Asom* and ‘Ahom' gradually arose.!! tre shoms 
called Assam ‘Mungdunsukham' the country ful] of golden 
gardens because of abundance of natural wealth and 


beauty «22 


The period from the Thirteenth to the Fifteenth 
century is marked by consolidation of Ahom power over 
the neighbouring tribes. Besides the Borahis and the 
MOrans some Naga tribesmen and Kacharis were brought 
under their domination. The real expansion of the Ahon 
Kingdom began from the sixteenth Century. Suhungrung 


Dihingia Raja (1497 — 1539 A.D.) annexed the ¥ ingdom 


1Opnuyan, S.K., Op cit. 5.3. 


lleogos, P., Op.cit., p19. 


12cait, E.A., Op.cit., p.80. 


of the Chutias centering round their capital Sauiya 
after a fierce fighting. A new officer of the “tete, 
known as the 'Sadiya Khowa Gohain' was appointed +o 
administer this new conquered territory. The Bhuyer: 
Chieftains who had been ruling in the north bank of 

the Brahmaputra were brought under Ahom control and 
made to settle in Bardowa in Nowgong; though their 
complete subjugation was effected a hundred years Vavers” 
In 1526, Suhungmung marched against the Kacharis in the 
Dhansiri valley. The Kachari resistance was crippled 
and they were driven out from their stronghold at 
Dimapur. A new official, called the ‘Marangikhowa 
Gohain' was appointed for the newly acquired territory 


in the Dhansiri valley, north of the river valang.?? 


The reign of Suhungmung witnessed the emergence 
of the new Kingdom of Koch Behar on the ruins of Kanat. 
Kingdom on the western frontier of Assam. Biswa Singha, 
the founder of this new Kingdom visited the Anom Paja 
in 1537 as a friendly mission and offered presents.*& 


And nearly for one hundred and fifty years the relations 
13 
Gait, BeAe, Opecit., p89. 


l4snuyan, SKe, Opecite, ped. 


cast, E.Aec, Op.cit., pe99. 


16rb44. r) p98. 


between Koch Behar and Assam depended on each others' 
destiny. Envoys were also sent to the Raja of tanipur 


and presents were exchanged. 


The first Mohammedan expedition to Assan under 
the great Uzir took place in 1527, E.A. Gait, on the 
authority of ‘RiyazuseSalatin’ says that the invader 
was probably Sultan Hussain Shah of Gaur .!? anor. history 


128 


simply records his name as Uzir. SN. Bhattacharya 


identifies him with Rukunuddin Ruku Khan who wes the 


wazir and general of Hussain Shan,.?9 


The Mohammedan 
force was driven out with heavy losses after being 1Lotly 
pursued by the Ahoms. Soon thereafter, the invaders 
renewed their attacks, reinforced by another general, 
Bit Malik with an army of one thousand horses and fifteen 
thousand soldiers.2° The combined forces, one under 
the command of the Ugir advanced by boats ur the river 
Brahmaputra while the other under Bit Malik marched by 
road, attacked the Ahom forcés of Barpatra Gohain at 
Temani. The attack was repulsed and the Mohammedan 

* Commander, Uzir fled. This was followed by more en- 


counters at Sala, Singri and Khagarijan. At last the 


Weait, Eehe, Op.cit., pp .91-92 (£ootenote ) ° 


18 nuyan, S.K. Deodhai Asom Burajni, pp.2&=29. 


19pnattacharya, S.N., Mughal NortheEast Frontier 


Policy, p86. 
20pnuyan, S.K., Deodhai Asom Buranji, pp.2&-29. 


invaders were defeated and their Commander, Bit } alik 
was slain. Nors@s, cannons, guns, boats etc. were 


seized by the victorious Ahom feree.” 


Another Muslim invasion under Turbak took 
place in 1532 and they advanced up to the fort of 
Singri on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. The Ahom 
army after its initial reverses regained its position. 
After nearly one year of fighting, the Ahoms gained a 
decisive victory at Daimunisila, the invaders under 
Turbak were subs@€quently reinforced by Hussain “han, 
but the Ahoms again defeated them in a series of engage- 
ments. The last battle was fought near the Bharali 
river. Turbak fell fighting. The defeat became a rout 
and the fugitives were pursued as far as the river 
Karotoya, evidently through the Koch territory. The 
Koch Raja Biswa Singha wisely did not intervene in tre 
pursuit. Hussain Khan was killed in course cof the 
chase wee To commemorate the victory, a temple wus 
erected and a tank excavated on the bank of the Fortoya 
by the Ahoms. The Ahom Conmanders sent Envoys te the 


court of the Padshah of Gaur and they brought Lack a 


2loait, EAe, Op cite, Ppp 93094. 


22, arua, K.Le, Early History of Kamrupa, op.193-194. 


princess for the Ahom King. As a mark of victory, 
suhungmung performed the 'Rikkhvan' ceremony.?3? “ne 
diplomatic relations that had been established by the 
Ahoms with the Padshah of Gaur testifies to the fact 
that the invasion was the work of .some other Mohamnedan 
Chiefs of Bengal. The results of these Muslim invasions 
were very significant for the history of Assam. The 
Mohammedan prisoners of war were settled in parts of the 
country. They were later employed as grass cutters to 
the elephants, cultivators and makers of brass utensils. 24 
These people gradually mixed up with the Assamese by 
embracing the latter's culture and language. Another 
important result was the adoption of the use of firee 
arms by the Ahoms which they learnt from the Muslim 
invaders. Till then, the weapons of war had mainly 


consisted of swords, spears, bows and arrows.?> 


Having expelled the Mussalmans beyond the river 
Kartoya, the Ahom generals allowed the ruler of Foch Behar 
to continue as before since it was n& the object of Ahom 
expedition to occupy the subdued territories.“© Undoubtedly 


the victory was a great landmark in the anna).s of Ahom 


23cait, E.A-, Op.cit., pp.95-96. 
24, arua, Harakanta, History of Assam, p.2f. 
25cait, EeAe, Op-cit., p96. 


26Bhuyan, S.K., Atan Buragohain and his times, p.7. 
(1st eon. 1957). 
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foreign policy. since then the Ahoms looked upon 

the Kartoya as the extreme western limit of their 
dominion. However, there had been no attempt on the 
part of the Ahom monarch to extend their sway over the 
Koch territory, although Ahom's sSuzerainty was such felt 
there for sometime. Consequently the western boundary 
of Assam underwent many changes and the rive’ } inas 
(Manaha) which falls into the river Brahmaputra op; osite 
Goalpara town remained as the western boundary of *.s- an. 


for a long time .27 


During the reign of Naranarayan (1540-1564 4.:°, 
son of Biswa Singha, Koch Behar reached the climax of 
its power. Accompanied by his brother Sukladhvaj alies 
Chilarai, Naranarayan entered into a career of conquest 
and advanced as far as the Dikroi river alon, the nort.. 
bank of the Brahmaputra. The Ahoms acknowledged ¥oer. 
Suzerainty at least temporarily. Soon thereafte~, 
however, the Ahom King Suklengmung mobilisec all his 
forces and brought the Koché@s to bay ~ after geveral 
encounters. Suklengmung thus regained his lost territories 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. To merk tiis 


victory, he performed the Rikkhvan ceremony. 2© This 


2Tphuyan, S.K., Op.cit.,p.°7. 
2ecait, EA., Op ecite, p.1oo. 


yi 


invasion was followed by fresh Koch invasions under 
Chilarai in the reign of Khora Raja (Sukhamphe - 

1552 » 1603). A terrible battle ensued on the south 

of the river Dikhauw and therein the Ahoms were routed. 
The Ahom King and his nobles fled to Namrup. *fter 
this victory Chilarai entered Gargaon, the capital 

of the Ahom kingdom. Feace however, "as soon corcluded 
between Chilarai and Akhek Buragohain, the Ahom ;leni- 
potentiary. Khore Raja acknowledged Foch Suzeiainty, 
agreed to pay war-indemnity and ceded a considerable 
tract of the conquered territories on the nort! bank 

of the Brahmaputra. Many sons of the nobles ‘including 
Sundar Gohain were sent to the Koch court a5 Fe: oo. 
Later, the Ahoms recovered their lost territories and 
in 1564, the hostages were returned back. Jn order to 
maintain friendly relations, Naranarayan sent numerous 
presents and a friendly letter to the Ahom King.2? 

This was necessitated by a desire to count the issistance 
of the Ahoms in case of Muslim invasion. The invasior: 
had, in the meantime taken place under FKalapahar result- 
ing in the sack of the temple of Kamakhya in 1564. 

The Mussalmans however, hastened back to Bengal atter 


this invasion. 


Se easatinaanadnameineneaaneatpaeaneeeasmaenemmeannanecanmeantnteeante caateenestenineeanaenntaemnmsanteatnecenae eae atti 


erm sre 


29cait, EeAe, Op.cit., p56. 
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Chilarai died about the year 1578 ane or ris 
death the Koch Kingdom was divided into two rortjione 
in order to accommodate the demands of Raghudev, son 
of Chilarai. The territory extending from Mohararnda 
in the west to the river Sonkosh in the east was 
retained by Naranarayan himselr while the easterr part 
from the Sankosh to the river Barnadi in the east wes 
given to Raghudev on a tributary basis. Thus the 
western part came to be known as Koch Behar or Rar 
Dewan and the eastern portion as Kamrup or Saru | evan 


or Koch Hajo (Hajo being the capital) .% 


Lakhminarayan succeeded nis father as Fing of 
Koch Behar and-soon after trouble started betweer the 
two cousins. Not satisfied with his uncle's rlar, 
Raghudeyv assumed independence and entered into rosti- 
lities with the Raja of Koch Behar. After PAqru's Weatr 
his son anc successor Parikshitnarayan continuec the 
feud and as a result Lakhsminarayan appeale< tc the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar anc then to Jahangir fer nel: 
to protect him from the aggression of FParikshit. The 
inevitable result was the Mughal intervention in the 


affairs of Koch Behar. Lakhsminarayan was allowed to 


te Sr 


30, nuyan, S.K., anglo-Assamese Pelations, p.4. 


continue as a vassal ruler under the Mughals. “~y the 
year 1613, Kamrup was taken possession of by the 
Mughals after the defeat of Parikhshit. His brotie:, 
Balinarayan later sought the Ahon assistance whic). as 
offered. The Ahoms installed Balinarayan 4¢ a tributory 
Raja of Darrang which bay on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra to the @ast of the Barnadi opposite to 


31 


Guwahati. It @lso included the tract of the territory 


between Kajalimukh to Guwahati on the south ban. 


The hostilities between the two Koch Ying ones 
resulting in the Mughal occupation @f FKamrup srovuht 
about far reaching consequences in the north eact 
frontier of Mughal India. The contiguity of the 
frontiers of the two powerful states led to inevitable 
clashes and conflicts which continued for nearly thirty 
five years (161501€39). Thus the history of the snoms 
of the seventeenth Century was mainly the history of 
Ahom-Mughal conflicts which arose out of the ankitions 
of the Mughals to extend their sway further tc th:> east 
beyond Bengal, the Ahom intervention in the affai:s of 
the rival princes of Koch Behar and the determiner ton 


of the Ahoms to check further advance of the *ughsls. 


cae ener ee ere ern ere tae aurea ng pr Gr EONAR AE = 


3loait, Ede, Op .cit., pelll. 


Apart fron these reasons, the violation of tie ..caty 
obligation entered into by them with the Mughel= lec 

to bitter rivalry in the diplomatic sphere. Thus «ie 
period from 1615 to 1682 was replete with. events ot 


political rivalry besides diplomatic intercourse. 


It was during Fratap Singha's reign (1603-1€41° 
that the first phase of the Ahom-Mughal conflict began. 
After several reverses in the early part of the sosti- 
lities, the Anoms had to cede some territories or the 
west including Guwahati by the treaty of 1639.92 one 
territories which roughly correspond to the mccdern 
district of Kamrup thus pessea into the mands cr tne 
Mughals. For nearly twenty years from the cence lLusicr. 
of the treaty, a period of comparative peace fi. livre: 
till the year 1658. Jayadhwaj Singha took suvantag@ 
of the war of succession among the sons of S:ai. Tahan 
at Delhi and recovered the lost territories ur tc “andu 
on the south bank of the Brahmaputra by ¢xpellinu the 
Mughals gpto the neighbourhood of nacea.?? The bugnals 
under Mir Jumla invaded Assam in 1662 and narche:. uo: 


far as Gargaon after overrunning the ‘oches. ..tter 


32enuyan, S.K., Kamrupér Buranji (ea.), ; .47 
(printed ~ 1958). Gait, E.A., Op.cit., p.171. 


33gnuyan, SK., Op.cit., p54. 
Bhnuyan, S.K. Atan Buragohain and his times, ,.°%. 


15 


this Mughal victory, a treaty was concludes in i163 
according to which Jayadhwaj Singha hac to tran: f<1 
Kamrup to the Mughals and pronised to pay a war in emnit. 
of twenty thousand tolas of gold and six times his 
quantity of silver and forty elephants to be }|.anuec 
over immediately besides hundred tolas of silve» and 
ninety elephants payable within twelve months. -ome 
Ahom princes were sent to the Mughal court as hostages 
and a princes was given to Prince Mohammad Azar, son 
of Emperor Aurangzeb. Jayadhwaj*s successor, 
Chakradhwaj Singh (1663-1669) wrested back Fk amrur fron 
the Mughals in 1667 under the generalship of ‘achit 
Rarphukan. The Ahoms remained in undisputed ro: se<«-io: 
of their territories till 1679 when Laluk 3e«rprukan, 
the Ahom viceroy of Guwahati entered into « collusion 
with Sultan Azantara (Frince Azan), tne Subeéuar ct 
Bengal and made over Guwahati to the Sultan's je>outy, 
Nawab Mansur Khan. The P.ughals were expelleu sccress 
the river Manas during the reign of Gacadhar Singha in 
1682. Tne river Manas remained as the western bouncary 


of Assam till 1826 4 Rangmati*® became the headquarters 


eo ee ee eit te ae 


an a Ne Na Ma a 


3 
* 


‘Bhuyan, S.R., Anglo-Assamese Telatiors, 7.5. 
The nlace was situated on the bank of the river 
Gadadhnar near its confluence with the Frahmeputra, not 
far from modern Dhubri. 


1é 


of the ‘fouzdar' who administered the frontier terri- 
tories and conducted the diplomatic relations with 


assam on behalf of the Subedar of Bengal. 


The Ahoms were a martial race who could crevent. 
the extension of the Mughal sway in the north east. They 
could establish a strong Kingdom in a foreign land 
because of their religious tolerance and political 


insight.” 


Although the Ahom rulers inherited the poli- 
tical ideology of their ancestors, later on, they came 
under the influence of the Hindu political ideolog, 

the Keynote of which was that the King shoule icentify 


his happiness in the happiness of the people .-* 


The Ahoms had realised the importance of keer - 
ing records of events of the reigns of Kings. “hese 
official records came to be called Buranji: cr ¢}reric.. 
les.Sukapha said "the Pandits should write down all 


particulars, whenever an incident takes place, when a 


person dies and when we acquire new territories."> 


Ahom political ideology was based cr the »>vin- 


ciples of unity, benevolence and justice. This is 


— 


35phuyan, SK., Op.cit., pe7. 


36gait, EAs, Op.cit., p.242. 


37 enuyan, S.K., Deodhai Asom Buranji, p.SF. 
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evident from the advice given to Khunlung and FKhunlai 
at the time of their departure to earth. "Just as a 

man loses his wife if he quarrels with his fatler-i:. 
law and just as a mother bird guards her nestlin s 

with her wings and protects them from rain and storm 
and rears them up by feeding them herself, so you two 
brothers should protect your subjects and desist from 


quarrelling with your friends and supporters." 


The Ahom monarch had to act according tc tie 
advice of the three hereditary councillors of tre ste-te, 
viz., the Buragohain, the Bargohain ard the "4. = > 0) ain. 
However, a powerful monarch could override the jecisiors 
of the three Gohains and in the same manner an ast:te 
Gohain could impose his will upon his colleagues and 
upon the large bodies of Phukans and Paruas and «ven 
upon the King himself. Next to the three Gohains, wes 
the Barbarua, the head of the executive and the judiciary 
and the Barphukan who acted as tne governor 2: «wer 
Assam, his headquarters were first located at Yvaliaher 
and later at Guwahati. The Barphukan conducted the 
political and foreign relations with Bengal anc the 


Chieftains of the adjoining hill tracts. 


—— 


——o 


38pnuyan, SeK., Op.cit., Be2e 
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The council of five, known usually as the 
Patra=mantri, the Buragohain, the Bargohain anc tre 
Barpatragohain, the Barbarua and the Barphukan nav be 
taken to correspond to the modern cabinet. .esides, 
there was a gradation of officers such as Fhukans, 
Rajkhowas, Sandikois, Baruas, Hazarikas, Saikias, 


Boras etc.. 


All able-bodied adult male subjects «ere regi- 
stered as 'paiks’ and they had to perform specific 
services to the State, such as labourers ani soldiers. 
The paiks were organised into ‘gots’ and 'Khel' ac ori. 
ing to the nature of duties. The ‘Khels' were at tachec 
to several fields, namely, bow makers, bow-shooters, 
masketeers, gunpowder manufacturers, boat builders, rice 
suppliers, gold washers, elephant catchers, revenue 
collectors, temple supervisors Stee” In short, the 
Agsamese palk system was like a vast tutorial orcarnisa- 
tion in an educational institution.*© Thus the caik 
system of the Ahoms obviated the necessity of maintaining 
a huge army as the noneserving palks constituted 2 


standing militia which could be nobilised at short notice 


—_ 
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by the ‘kneldar'.4} There is a marked sinilarity 


between the Ahom Khel system and the Mughal ‘nansabiari' 
system and it is likely that the Ahoms ha’ + -** (i:- 

care from the Mughals whom they knew tnrovgr chei~ 

frequent political contacts. According to the 'nansabdari' 
system ranks were decided by the number of scldijers 
commanded by an officer, both Cavalry and infantry. There 
is also some similarity in the gradation of insignias. 

The Ahom Khel system was organised by Momai Tamuli 
Barbarua in 1609 A.D. under the direction of Swurgadex 


Pratap gingha.42 


Two other important functionaries of tht stare 
were the Katakis and the Fakatis. The Fatakis scerve:: 
as envoys to the foreign courts and also as intermeciar ies 
between the King and the principal nobles. € tie “urtesc 
were of a highly important and responsible ciara ter, 
trained Brahmins were generally appointed as Fataxis 
from amongst a number of selected fanilies. “ie Y skatic 


served as wiktiters and keeper of accounts. 


Ahom policy with their frontier neichbours was 


generally based on the principle of nmiuitual frienasi-ir 
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and co-operation. faintenance of conrercial r-laticns 
was also encouraged. Felations with the Puslin jc vers 
of Bengal and with Koch Behar were systematic arc 
continuous, more so after Koch Behar came unde: the 
Gonination of the Mughals: on the othei-hand r<’ bas 
with the hill tribes were casual and sporadic, ar trey 
had no territorial ambition and their trading activities 
were conducted on a minor scale 43 It was the accerted 
policy of the Ahoms to take to apparently humiliating 
treaty terms in dealing with the powerful enemy if tris 
could serve the best interest of the State. "ut -vhen 

as soon opportunities arose, such terms were defied 
resulting in armed conflict. So contravention of treaty 
terms was not an unusual feature of the strategy f£ the 
Ahoms. They held the view that ‘promises made ur.je~ 
duress need not be fulfilled if such fulfilmer+ uts 


the promiser state in a serious disadvantage .'44 


Assam had political relations with bughel India, 
Koch Behar, cachar, Jayantia, Dimarua, Khyrin, "hutan, 
Manipur, Tripura, Nara and Munkang States. “esids ti:is, 


they maintainea foreign relations with the princi; al 
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hill tribes such as Daflas, Miris, Nagas, Khamptis, 
Singhnos and the Mismis. The Katakis who negotiated 
the relations were well-trained for this job. “re, -ere 
generally guided by the principles that in dealing with 
the more powerful enemy attack, as a preliminary step 
Katakis should be sent for friendly negotiations. To 
secure the withdrawal of the enemy, the should enter 
into a treaty and stick to it and observe it for some- 
time and later defy it when sufficient forces are 
mobilised, During the Mughal invasion in 1638, the Anoms 
with incomplete war preparations were compelled tic anon. 
diplomatic methods in order to gain time for completion 
of their preparations. Accordingly, Katakis were 

sent to the enemy camp at Kajalimukh under royal 
instructions. The Katakis approached the enemy thus - 
"for what purpoge the Nawabs come here? If they have 
come with the intention of war let them so inform us. 
But war is waged between the Padshahs and not between 
the common people like you and us. Therefore, we are 
ready to give you whatever you demand.*> under no cir- 
cumstances, the enemy should be relied on. ‘“esk enemies 


should be dealt with mercilessly and should not be given 
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the opportunity to make peace 46 The doctrine of ‘Can u. 
- Gamaebheda-danaa’ (conciliation, concession, re, cere an® 
force) was always practiced by the Ahons in the conduct 
of diplomatic relations. Within the franework c‘ thre 
general policy, the Katakis had enough scope {cr >xer- 
cise of discretion, orgéginality and inventiveness; an: 
on their powers of advocacy and exposition depenaec tie 
proper settlement of grave issues. They carriec written 
epistles which they had to explain anda sometimes surple- 
ment by ‘Mukh-javan' or oral-submission.*? on rany 
occasions they misrepresented the fact in sucr. 3 narnne* 
that the Mughal Commanders were compelled to entertain 
dubious hopes of success against Assam. According to 
diplomatic norms, the Katakis were not responsible for 
the contents of the message they carried anc were innure 
from the consequences thereof. sometime the Farakis 
bringing bad news or messages not to the likino of the 
haughty monarchs or the nobles had to suffer fanaw ainy. 
Strict honesty was enjoined on the Katakis. “ase. or 
these principles Pratap Singha maintained diplorutic 
relations with the Mughals. However, under his instruc- 
tions s@véral Katakis were executed for receiving 
gratification from "aja Dharmanarayan and fror «he 
Mughal Commander Paja satrajit.4© 
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The importance of a class of skilled Fatukis 
was first realised by Swargadao Pratap Singha. Fe 
replaced the Ahom Katakis by Brahmins who wert considered 
to be shrewd. Once he explained to the Fatakis about 
their duties in the following words : 


"I am highly pleased with the manner in 
which you have conducted yourselves and 
asserted your views in a foreign place 
(Court of the Mughal Commander Allayar 
Khan). Katakis should be like Shieldmen. 
Your words alone constitute your rice 
and cloth; more specially the relations 
between ourseives and yourselves are like 
gold and borax; the former is refined 
with the help of the latter. You have 
been able to vindicate your cauge in 3a 
foreign Durbar and thereby to protect 
the interests of your government, with- 
Out paying any heed to your personal 
safety. Therefore, ‘O Bamuniputeks', 
have I got vt Aaa dearer to me than 
yourselves? "4 


During the yeriod of Ahom-Mughal wars nunerous 
diplomatc epistles were exchanged between the two powers. 
The Katakis who carried the epistles of the Ahom govern- 
ment were well versed in Persian language. “he style of 
writing as well as the language of the epistles are unique 
from the literary point of view. The language is a 
curious mixture of Persian, Hindi and Assamese. Many 


Persians generally known as ‘Parsiparhias‘ or Persian 


readers were attached tote Ahom Court. Their occupation 
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was deciphering ana interpreting of Fersian cocunents, 
drafting and supervision of the Persian correspondence « 
of the government. The Persian chronicles of the Mud!.<’ 
court throwing light on the Assam—Mughal conflicts of 
the seventeenth century are equally prolific. Tit serves 
of epistles exchanged for nearly twenty years fo '!owir< 
the treaty of 1639 are of invaluable hely in unicidina 
the eventful story of a forgotten era in the nistory of 
Mughal north east frontier policy - an era of peace, 
diplomacy and busy-trade and commerce with the .s:anege 
which terminated only with the outbreak of tre «4: of 


Succession (1658). 


The Ahom Government strictly observed diplomatic 
etiquette with its Mughal counterpart. They slsc 
expected similar treatnent from foreign powers. J ter 
treaty of Ghilajharighat (1663), Emperor Au anuzer 
sent two Ahadis (envoy) to Assam, Dor Beg anc Ruston. 
Beg, with the present of a ‘Shirpao’ for Swarga*«o 
Jayadhwaj Singha. Rut Jayadhwaj soon died. The ihaci: 
then offered the pres@ént to the new King Chakradtvaj 
Singha. The envoys insisted that the Ahon Fing should 
come forward from his throne to receive the 'Shimmao'’. 


Atan Buragohain objected to this humiliating pronosal 


and said, "Should the slave of a Mughal speak in this 
fashion? Should we renounce the time honoured custor 
of the land and age-old diplomatic practices?" "re 


articles were then deposited in the royal stcres. * 


The Ahoms always stressed the doctrine ctr natura. 
boundaries and they regarded the river Fartoya as the 
western boundary of sassam on the basis of the linats 
of ancient Hindu Kingdon. of Kamrup. It wes kouridec cr 
the west by the river FKartaya including roughly the 
Brahmaputra valley, Bhutan, Fangpur anda Behar. “hus 

the ultimate terriborial ambition of the Ahoms » -: 
to restore the old limits up to Kartoya anu tney succeite: 
at times in bringing parts of ancient territories unde: 


their sway. 


Suhungmung Dihingia Raja first extender | is 
suzerainty up to the river Kartoya by expelling tie 
Mohanmedans who invaded Assam. It was nothing 2ut 3 
extension of the sphere of influence ana che anos ota 
nothing to retain this boundary permanently. In iéS& 
King Jayadhwaj singha extended his sway up to tit sive: 
Manas after driving out the Mughals from Kamru;. “ne 


river Manas occupied a strategic position fron the 


a 
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nilitary point of view, anu fixatior of western iounuary 
at hanas (Manaha) wes a voluntary contraction on ‘i. 
part of Assame?* The secona rallying point o! tie 
ASGaNe ge was at Guwahati with the hills on both ~anks 
of the Brahmaputra and then at Sendiura and “Lralyarr 
with the same atrategic acvantage of ills anc civers. 
The ahonms avoided contest in the plains as they has 4 
tKeagre cavalry and the level regions were not found 
suitable for their guerrilla tactics. The invusion 

of Mir Jumla (1662-1663)changed the geographical limit 
of Assam, At auch later stage, King fudra “ingha 
expressed his desire before the nobles to restor: the 
old limits of .ssan up to the Fartoya. Even in hig i sth. 
bed he hoped that his successors would honour hi: 


sentiment.-- 


Diningia Raja‘s expedition to Caur took rlece 
during the days of the independent Afgan Sultans of “erngal 
and the Mughal first established their supremacy ove: 
thet province in 1576. Till about 1614, tre Atons nau 
no quarrel with the Mughals but hostilities treke out 
in the following year as a regult of Mughal encrceuchrerts 


anu caised raids which Assam opposed. The war continued 
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with varying fortunes till the year 1639 when a treaty 
was ceneluded according to which lower Assam from 
Guwahati to Manaha passed into the hands of the *uglaic. 
The first and second phas@s of the struggle of this 
period were mainly confined ijn Kamrup, both in‘'tttarkol 
and Dakhinkol. The wars in Dakhinkol were mainly 4 
story of the struggle of resistance by the local chiefs 
against the Mughal invasion. In 1658 the Ahome recoverer 
their lost territories; ceded it again in 1663 an 
regained it in 1667 by Lachit Rarphukan. The “ron 
viceroy at Guwahati, Laluk Barphukan treachnervcusly 
surrendered lower Assam to the Mughals in 1679, only 

to oust the Bura Gohain with whom he i:aéa personal 
enmity. The Bar Fhukan vainly expectea to be the ruler 
of Assam with the help of the Mughals. Finally ir let’, 
the Ahoms were able to recover the té€rritories ucts tie 
river Manaha which remained the boundary of +sgan til 


the termination of their rule. 


The Ahoms remained ever vigilant over tre 
activities of the Mughals. In normal peace tine they 
were on friendly terms. This was evident fror ‘te 
exchange of visits of the envoys fror both sices. Sut 
the Ahoms were always apprehensive of the Puch: «© on 


their territory and as such they remained on alert 


2e 


with full armed preparations to deal with the enemv 

as and when occasions arose. aAssam‘s hostilities 

with the Mughals were almost always successful and the 
latter admitted the dfifficultties of a war against ‘ssam 
in view of natural disadvantage combined with th- intre- 
pidity of the Assamese generals.°4 The ultimate issue 

of the Ahom Mughal conflict was greatly determined by 
the geography of this region. aA study of the details of 
the wars, the route of the march, the plan of ope: .tions, 
the tactics employed by the conb&@ants and even 4. nature 
‘and number of engagements bears unnistakable evidence 


of the influence of the geographical factor.” 


The Mughal's attitude towards Assam was influenced 
partly by their traditional policy of imperialisn and 
partly by their desire to obtain an access tc the forests 
of Assam which were full of elephants and ‘agar' wood 


and other precious articles.© 


Their policy of inperialism 
shows different tendencies on different occasions. At 

the beginning of their contact with Assam, the Pughal 
policy was based on securing economic advantages, such 

as trade facilities and the availability of the natural 


resources of Assam for the Mughals. It would, however, 
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be wrong to presume that the policy of intervention 
was the outcome of a deliberately calculated policy 
to extend Mughal suzerainty over the area occupied 
and administered by the Kochés. The occupatior cf 
Kamrup lay in the logic of circumstancés. The close 
proximity of Kamrup with the Empire and the latter's 
intervention in the affairs of the rival Foch Kings 
ef Koch Behar and Kamrup ultimately brought Kamrur 
into conflict with the Mughal. All the Mughal campaigns 
either into Koch Kingdoms or Assam were conductec at 
the initiative of the viceroys of the Bengal “uta. 
Emperor Jahangir and his successor Shah Jahar. t--- 
little interest in the north east frontierof Rercal. 
Emperor Aurangzeb viewed the north east in a sonst t 
different light. Mir Jumla was aeszpatched to ‘tre-:n 
only to get rid of a formidable rival to the mrreror. 
Many of the conflicts of the pre-Mir Jumla peric? wor: 
the outcome of either deliberate actions of t22 *‘ichal 
officers of Hajo or mishandling of the dirlonutic 
relationship. This is evident fron the role of afr 
Satrajit, the Commander of the Mughal thana of tandu. 
Assam's name for Mughal strategy was ‘Mughal-fard’', 
which they tried to thoroughly master through ‘ssarmrese 


messengers and agents despatched to Mughal Inmuiz, bat: 


in authorised and unauthorised manner; ana also trou. 
Mughal subjects who stayed on in assan after tie -evart- 


ture of the expeditions to which they were attacned.”” 


At the beginning of the foundation of tie Yingscr 
of Koch Behar by Biswa Singha, The Ahons looked uzon 
the Koch Raja as belonging to the category ot ‘ci ap ita- 
chanchita’ - a name applied to the rulers who wore ftrst. 
s€ttled by the Ahoms in the government of a ; articula: 
state. Naranarayan and chilarai, two sons of “i:wa 
Singha rejected the Ahom authority and rather wert to . he 
extreme step of invading Assam. At a subsequent .erlcau, 
two Koch princes were installed us tributary “ajas in 
Darrang and Beltola states respectively. Cachar was 
another territory of ‘thapita-chanchita'’ order, as 
after a brief interregnum, its ruler, Nirbhoynsarayan, 


had been placed on the throne by Dihingia raja. 


There had been frequent friction betweer the 
Jayantia Faja and the Ahom monarch, but the latter forced 
the former to come to terms on many occasions. ? iatrironial 
relations were also established between the two Kings ic 
a mark of abiding friendship. The state of “imarua, 


however, became the bone cf concention as bottr of the 
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rulers laid claims to it. The Ahon claim on “irarva 
was based on their occupation of that principality after 
defeating the Mughals in early 1616 anci again in 1€€7, 


by defeating Sayid Feroz Khan, Fouzder of Guwahati. 


The Ahoms adopted a conciliatory policy towards 
the neighbouring hill tribes. Occasionally, under 
compelling circumstances they had to aprly force. But 
complete subjugation wag never contemplated. The Ahoms 
were required to check the inroads of these tribes 
inhabiting the hills so as to protect their own subjects. 
Attempts were made to adjust the matual relationsni;, 
but their strict observance could not be usually enforced 
as the tribesmen lived in inaccessible hills and forests.>® 
The Ahoms appointed frontier officers to deal eff -ctively 
with these tribes and to maintain friendly relations. 

The Sadiya Khowa Gohain was in-charge of the affairs of 
the tribes of the cadiya region; the Marangi Knows Johein 
and the Rahial Barua of the Kacharis and bikirs;: the 
Jagiyalia Gohain and Kajalinukhia Gohain of the ‘ayantiyas. 
The Barphukan was responsible for maintaining relations 
with the Raja of Dimarua and the chieftains cf =akhinkol. 


A number of officers well-versed in the languages, dialects, 
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customs and habits of these tribesmen vere attacred 

to these frontier officers. “hereas Brahman amhecsadors 
were, as a rule, appointed to the states of western 
agsam; they were replaced by sturdy tribal experte in 
conducting negotiations with the bordering races, for 
in dealing with these tribesmen, namely, the “ingshos, 
the Nagas, the Duflas, the Abors etc., there «ras gr >ater 
need of a spirit of forebearance and understanding, 
sincerity and straightforwardness than of surtle logic, 
sophistry and propaganda .©° That the Ahoms cucceeded 
in maintaining cordial relations with the hill trites 
is evident from the writings of the Mughal ctrronicles, 
Shihabuddin Talish who accompanied the Mir Juma 
expedition. He wrote, "Although most of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring hills pay no tax to the afat of 
Assam, yet they accept his sovereignty ana orev some 

of his commands."©) captain st. John F. }bichel? in bis 
‘Report on the Northeiast Frontier, 1883" save, "The 
Assamese army appears at this tine (1660) to have been 
largely recruited from the Nagas and the Miris, anda it 
is evident that they were quite able to hold tneir own 


against the well-trained arnies of Hindustan" .©¢ Thus 
59 
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the Ahoms regulated their tribal policy in a realistic 
and judicious manner and at times they did net t<sitare 
to apply force, lest the offer of friendship ane soc: 
will should be interpreted as a manifestation of eak- 


ness and imbecility. 


In the Seventeenth century, the Ahon rulers 
seem to have adopted a policy of isolation in regard te 
the commercial activities with the foreigners ir 4 
restricted form. They restricted the movenent of their 
traders beyond the Assan. 'Chowky'. The foredigr t- avers 
were prohibited from entering into the Assan territory. 
The Assamese traders exchanged their goods, such as, 
gold, musk, agar, pepper, silk etc. for salt, salt- 
petre, sulphur and other articles carried on by t-e 
Nughal traders.©°> By these connercial intercourse, tre 
Assamese traders could keep close atch. on the roverert 
of foreigners. furing the early stage of the Ahor- 
Mughal contact, the Mughal traders, lured by the >recious 
articles of Assam forests, illegally entered into \ssar 
territory leading to frequent conflicts between tre two 
powers. As the Mughal traders showed their keenness 


to establish commercial intercourse with the \s; anese, 
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*hats' were arranged on the frontier for exchange of 


goods. 


The Assamese traders were, however, not allowed 
to interfere in the administrative affairs. Three 
Assamese traders (Mudois) had once assured the Nawab of 
Dacca that they would establish friendly relations 
between the Nawab and the Ahoms. Accordingly they 
brought with them to Assam some diplomatic agents of 
the Nawab together with letters and presents meant for 
the Ahom monarch, Pratap Singha. The King accuse: the 
merchants thus, "They are merchants and as such shoul: 
have confined themselves to trading activities. “hat 
business had they to bring envoys from Bengal?" ‘Tne 


traders were later executed under or@ers of the monarch .&4 


The Ahoms conducted their trading activities witr. 
the frontier tribes on a small scale. Protection was 
given to the traders by the frontier officials of the 
Ahom government known as ‘Datiyalia Bisayas* anc ‘“uarias'. 
The fuaria Barua enjoyed the exclusive privilege >of 
trade with Bengal at the later period of shnom rule. 
Goalpara on the south bank and Jogighopa and Yangamati 
were the eastern outposts of Bengal whemee ite mrerct.ants 


maintained their trade relations with 4issam. 
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The frequent Mohammedan invasions fror tine 
time of Bakhtiyar Khilzi in 1205 A.D. to the fina! 
expulsion of the Mughals in 1682 made the \ssames 
averse to foreigners and considered them as a source 
of danger to the security of the nation. The security 
of the kingdom being the primary concern wit! tre 
government, foreigners were admitted with great cuution; 
but those who came to stay with the ayoved purrose of 
serving the country in some capacity were given every 
facility to do so .©° All people living in the ccuntries 
to the west of Assam and entering into Assam through 
Bengal were called, ‘Bangals' a term applied even tc 
Europeans as Baga Bangal. But this term was also 
applied to those foreigners entertaining hostile itesigns 
against Assam. The fear of enemy attack fror ti« 
western frontier compelled the Assamese to be 
suspicious of all foreigners. Assam was usually described 
as ‘Sonar Saphura‘ or a ‘casket of gold*, the lustre of 


which must always be kept shining.©® 


But there were exceptions to this rigid exclusion 
of strangers or foreigners. The Ahom rulers enccuraged 


people from other parts of Hindustan to come and settle 
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in Assam provided that their introduction was of 
advantage to the nation. After Hinduisation the ‘\homs 
began to take some interest in the religion anc culture 
of India. They deputed Brahman priests to the crrines 
oufbgide the state for making offerings. Folitical agérts, 
mostly in disguise, were sent outside to study foreign 
customs, manners and also political behaviour. ‘Scholars 
ana saints, artisans and craftsman, clerks and accoun-— 
tants, both Hindu and Muslim, were freely admitted, an.: 
brought by special arrangement with the rulers of 
Hindustan as there was dearth of such men in Assar aru 
considered them useful for cultural and economic ‘eve- 
lopment of the state. But these ‘licensed foreianers'’ 
had to cut off all relations after coming into .<sar. 
They, like other subjects of the State, were equally 
treated by the government and they had to learn Assamese 
language, manners and customs. The Assamese made «4 
Gistinetion between ‘desirable foreigners’ ard '‘ur:ie- 
sirable foreigners.’ The former category conprised 
those who came to stay and became naturalised. “he 
latter category consisted of those who had no irn.tenthon 
to stay permanently and upon whom the Assam government 
had no control.&? shihabuddin Talish gives a clear 


picture of the attitude of the Assamese people tcvwuras 
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foreigners" = No Indian King in former times ever 
conqueréd Assam. Even the intercourse of foreigners 
and the Assamese wag very limited. They allow no 


stranger to enter their territory. ©® 


The relations with the hill chieftains of the 
tract of the territories bordering the Khasi and the 
Garo Hiils were very friendly with the aAhon rulers. 
These Chiefs mostly belonged either to Fuabha or ‘aro 
tribes and ruled their territories as vassal paying 
moderate tribute to the Ahom Raja. In times of nece- 
ssity they were protected by the Ahom ruler fron @xternal 
aggression. The Ahom intervention in the affairs of 
these hill Rajas of Dakhinkol came in the wake of 
Mughal invasions of the latter's territories in the 
course of the subjugation of Kamrup. These hill] “hief- 
tains (Raja) are mentioned as ‘Eighteen Hill "2j:s' 
of ‘pakhinkol* Sarkar on the south bank of the Brahmaputra 
in the Koch territory of Kamrup, both in Persian ¢hnronicles 
and Assam Buranjis. The states of Darrang, Reltola and 
Rani enjoyed full. autonomy in their internal administration 
like other vassal states. The Rani Raja paid no tribute 


to the Ahom monarch. The Other states were, Luki, Boko, 
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Barduwar, Bholagaon, Mirapur, Pantar, Pangaon, 
Bagaduwar, Dimarua ete.. In addition to annual tribute, 
they were required to furnish a stipulated number of 
paiks to the Ahom monarch in times of war. “he: remained 
under the control of the Ahoms from the reigr cf "ratar 


Singha till the end of the Ahom rule .°” 


The Ahom kings granted some rights to these hill 
chiefs for the purpose of bartaring their products at 
certain ‘hats’ or market places. The hillreér care tc 
these places through some ‘duwar's which were the 
gateways to the hills. This was required for naint aining 


peace in the frontier. 


The Ahoms had a very efficient and well-cisci>lined 
army which could stam the tide of repeated mughal inva- 
sions. The invincibility of the Assamese during the 
period of Mohammedan conflicts had led a writer to remark 
‘the Assamese were to the Moslems what the Mumicians 
and mMauritanians were to the old Romans’, /© The tughal 
commander, Rashid Khan spoke of the Ahom army thus - 

"the enemy is beyond the reach of our heavy artillery; 
anc there is no opportunity for fighting with arrows 
and guns. Their ministers, commanders and infantry are 
69: ajkumar, S., 'Nilachal, 1963, 2nd asdeu CD 0? 29=302- 
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pel2. (Reproduced fron’ The Religious History of .ssam- 
Calcutta Review, 1&67, vol. XLVI, p.e7&). 


all to be admired for having constructea suct ar 


impregnable wall of defence."7! 


The king was the supreme commander of tre armec 
forcés. All officers from the highest to the lowest 
were liable to military service. The noneservinc ; aiks 
constituted the standing militia. The army nostly con- 
sisted of infantry and elephants. The most notec 
animal from the standpoint of war and trade was the 
elephant. It had a prominent place in Foch and -<«camese 
military array and aeccasional many a diplomatic anc 
armed contest between the Mughals and the Assanese. 
According to the treaty of Ghilajnarighat (1663), tne 
Ahoms had to pay a war indemnity of rupees trree lakts 
and ninety elephants and an annual tribute of twenty 
elephants. A series of epistles were exchanged betweer 
Atan Buragohain and Pashid Khan,faugdar of Guwahati 
regarding delivery of elephants to the Mughals. The 
failure to deliver the elephants and money within the 


stipulated time led to renewal of hostilities. 


The performance of religious rites was customary 
to the initiation of a campaign. In the course of their 


campaign the Ahoms preserved and protected the cows 


Tlgait, EeAe, Opecite, DPe252. 
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and Brahmans as there were standing royal instructions 
to do so. The Ahom art of fighting was unique. “hey 
constructed highly ingenious and impregnable fcrtress#s 
which evoked admiration even fror the hostile mighale. 
Oren encounters were supplemented by guerrilla fighting, 
in which the Ahoms were superb. They would only come 
out from their forts at night and fall on the eneries 
unnoticed. In the event of their repulse they would 
hurry back to retreats. By these tactics they rnearlv 
succeeded in thwarting the activities of Mir Jur:l.'s 


army 2 


Striking were the naval achievernents of the 
Assamese under Ahom rule. “he naval engagements witr. the 
enemy at Kalaibar and Saraighat were noteworthy. >t “he 
end of the battle at Saraighat, the Muqhal general Rar 
Singha had to acknowledge the valour and skill of his 
adversaries thus, “Every Assamese soldier is =xj;ert in 
rowing boats, in shooting arrows,in digaing trenches 2nd 
wielding guns and cannons. I have not seen svch speci- 


nens of versatility in any other parts of India.' 


There had been frequent Mughal invasion in the 


north bank of the Brahmaputra valley from Pacca hy 


Tecait, EAs, Op.cit., pe253.6 
Trpid 5 


following the left bank of the Brahmaputra. "14 ir 
southern Assam, the invading forces had to aepen«: 

much on the flotilla of war-boats for their success. 
The Mohammedan invaders were so much impressed bv the 
superior force of the Ahoms that they aid not hesitate 
to record their appreciation about the Assamege.)}ir 
Jumla wondered at the strength of the fortifications 
at Simalgarh. "Strong in thd r tribal unity, fierce 

in their independance, invigorated by a nourishing diet 
and buoyed up by an exhilarating drink, the Ahoms, 
anspite of many defects in their political and military 


system, ultimately got the better of the Mughals still 


in the heyeday of their prosperity and glory"?4 & 


Shihabuddin Talish, the author of Yathiya-i-Tbrivah 
describes beautifully the technique of the Ahon sort. 
at Jogighopa in the following terms, 


"It is a large and high fort on the 8rahme- 
putra. Near it the enemy (Assamese) hac aug 
many holes for the horses to fall inté, and 
pointed pieces of bamboos (Panjis) had been 
stuck in the holes. Behind the holes, for 
about half a short distance, on even ground, 
they had made a ditch and behind the ditch, 
near the fort another one three yards dee;. 
The latter was also full o£ pointed bamboos. 
This is how the Ahoms fortify all their posi- 
tions. They make their forts of mud. The 
Brahmaputra is south of the fort and on the 
east is the Manas".75 
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During Mir Jumla‘'s stay in Assam for ter. 
months, the Mughals were subjected to endless suffering 
and harassment. They found the country of Assam ‘wild 
and dreadful, abounding in danger - a land of unhealthy 
climate, witchcraft and pestilential diseases’, as 
evident from the writings of the Mughal chroniclers 
Talish. Inspite of their sufferinys and hardships, tne 
Mughals remained in occupetion of a vast area of the 
country. Seeing the plight of the Assamese subjects, 
Atan Buragohain expressed his sorrow and saic "we can- 
not vanquish the Mughals in open warfare; but preserva- 
tion of the country and protection of its subjects are 
the first necessity for the government.” “ith this ain 
in view, the Ahons accepted the peace proposal, «althouor. 
with extremely humiliating terms, but it was in cone 


formity with the recognised principle of shorn ii; lonacy. 


The ‘Daivajna astrologers' of the Ahon court 
played a vital role in the conduct of the military 
operations especially during the ahomeMughal contlicts. 
Astrologers were first stationed with the At.on monarch 
at the capital, and later on the officers serviny in 
lower Assam had expert astrologers attached to t.-eir 


respective staffs, as they had to be frequently consulted 


as to the prospects of the Ahom force in projectec 
encounters. Thus astrologers became an indisvensable 
element in the establishment of the leading adrinistrators 


and commanders stationed in different places. © 


The Ahom forces were supported by a4 stron; 
espionage system. The conmanders entrusted witt. the 
conduct of the military engagements could never he 
bribed or won over to the hostile camp. There were 
instances of voluntary desertion to the enemy's ~amp 
by men like Akhek Gohain, Baduli Phukan and Bejaoloi 
Fhukan, but these had no effect on the courg@ of rne war 
Akhek who stayed as a fugitive in the tughal cam, 
later deserted and furnished detailed infornation about 
the strategy of the Mughals. Ran Singha nade rereatec 
attempts to win over Lachit Barphukan and his com -arcters 
bt here Mughal Rafput strategy failed while it ins3 
succeeded in many other parts of India. /7 ™) strengthen 
further the espiomage system, the Ahor monarcrs introctiuced 

76phuyan, S8.K.e, Deodhai Ason Buranji(ed), ¢.’vliTt tf. 
Nahar and Kalia, two astrologers acconpanied the nom 
troops to Hatisila led by Lapeti Fhukan and Baduli “hukan 
in 1659. During Mir Jumla'’s invasion Tayachwaj “inde 
de@puted two astrologers, Birat and Bharua to advice the 
Ahom commanders. The astrologers who took active role 
in the AhomMughal conflicts during the period frcn 1667 
to 1671, the names of Jyotirbhusan, Achyutananda oloi and 


Ramkhari are very prominent. (Annals of the Dpelhk Pedshenate 
Weil). 


Tipnuyan, S.K., Annals of the pelni Bedshahate, ;.1:. 
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a class of devoted and trusted officers fron among 

their own clan, called the ‘Sajati* who were resrpon- 
sible for furnishing information relating to the conduct 
of the officers directly to the King. Instances are also 
not rare to indicate that the Mughal officers at Guwahati 
succeeded in utilising the services of the Brahman 
priests of Umananda and Kamakhya temples for the conso- 
lidation of the Mughal administration. The lana grant 
made to the two Pujaris @priest) of FKamakhya by All ayar 
Khan and Hasan Khan, fauzdars of Guwahati (1€39-165€&) 

and later confirmed by Emperor Aurangjib in 1667 bear 
proof to the fact that these grants were made ir consi- 
deration of the services rendered. Obviously the pughals 
needed the help of these influential priests for «onso- 
lidation of their sway in this strategic regior of 
western Assam. Another Sanad was issued to the .rlests 


78 


of Umananda in 1667 by the Emperor. It is interesting 


to note that a Badshahi Fishery grant was issued t. 4 
priest of Kamakhya temple. The area of operatior was 
follows, 


‘On the south of the Brahmaputra, fron treé 
nouth of Khanajan (Khananukh) under “ayarji 
mouza within Palasbari circle to Simna 
(Rangagora Simna). On the north bank of tne 
Brahmaputra, from the Agiathuti hill of Ture 
Bansar mouza under Hajo circle to Hatinursa 
hill of Bamundi village in the district cf 
Kamrup. ‘ 
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T9ouwahatd High court Cas€, civil Rule 'o.f of 
1973. 


The Mughal Badshah Aurangz@>o was a begot and 4s sich 
it is doubtful if he evereencouraged either the esta 


blishment of Hindu temples or patronised their  riests. 


The impression which the 4ssam expedition of 
Mir Jumla made upon the Mughals has been verv arapbically 
déscribed by the Mohammedan historian, Muharra? Fazim, 
the author of the ‘Alamgirnama’® = "The Rajas of ~ :san. 
have never bowed the head of submission and obedience, 
nor have they paid tributes or revenue to tre most rower 
ful monarch, but they have curbed the anbition an i 
checked the conquests of the most victorious ;rinces 
of Hindustan. The solution of a war against ther has 
baffled the penetration of heroes who have been styled 


8 
conquerors of the world." ? 


- 


€Opnuyan, S.K., ‘Atan Buragohain and his times',p.32. 
(Reproduced from H. vansittart, - ‘A description of *<sam 
from Alamgirnama’ - Asiatic Pesearches, Vol. II, 1807, 
pPpe 179.180. 


CHAPTER-TII 


MUGHAL INVASION OF KAY RUP 


Bengal became an integral part of the bughal 
Empire after the defeat of Dahwd Kararani, the great 
Pathan hero in the battle near Rajmahal in 1576 ..). 
Soon after that diplomatic relations were established 
between Emperor Akbar and King Narnarayan of Foct. 
Behar. Both the monarchs thereby recognised eact. 
other's territorial integrity and mutual friendshiy. 
With this opened a new Chapter in the history of }ugqhal 
north-east frontier policy. The formatiton of suct 
an alliance was, however, due mainly to political 
expediency. Many vanquished Afgan Chiefs of Pengal 
fled to the neighbouring state of Koch Behar for t aking 
asylum there. Most of them started creating troubles 
in Bengal and posed a threat to the security of the 
province. Emperor Akbar wanted to check it wit the 
co-operation of King Narnarayan. The latter also 
apprehended such troubles in his own Kingdom fror 
these refractory Chiefs and refused such asylum. ae) 


per the terms of the treaty Narnarayan assured his 
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counterpart not to extend any help to the Pathan 
rebels. Four years later, Naranarayan, with a view 

to pleasing Akbar and as a friendly gesture sent an 
envoy to the Imperial Court with rich presents. “ne 
visit of the envoy further confirmed their friendship. 
This led to greater understanding on both sides. sone 
de¢hroned Afgan Chiefs of Bengal and Orissa had re- 
established their hold in parts of Eést Bengal under 
the leadership of Isa Khan of Sonargaon. Because of 
the continuous threat of these rebel chiefs from the 
northern and eastern parts of Bengal, the Imperial 
government needed the co-soperation and friendshis of 
the neighbouring state of Koch Behar. On the other 
hand, Maranarayan, in his desire to have a powerful 
ally against the apprehended menace of the Ahoms, 
looked to the Mughals as a strong arm of defence agairs? 
Assam. So long as Naranarayan was alive, the Pughals 
respected this alliance (157&) based on perfect ecuality. 
Nowever, the partition of the Koch Kingdon into two, 
viz. Koch Behar and Kamrup Ghanged the political situa 
tion. Being contiguous to Bengal, it was natural that 


the Mughals first came into contact with the Kingdom 


- 


“Roy, AwC., Op.cit., p.147. 
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of Koch Behar. Towards the close of Akbar's reion 
the defensive alliance was transformed into a sul- 
ordinate one - the King accepted the Mughal vassal age 
without, of course, any obligation as to the paynent 
of tribute. Thus fron 1596 to 160€ AJ. the roches 
were compelled to make subordinate alliance with the 
Mughals due to internal feuds between the two Foch 


rulers.? 


In 1594 A.D., -Raja Man Singh was appointed 
Viceroy of Bengal and with this, the consolidatior of 
Mughal authority in Bengal really began. In the 
following year he laid the foundation of a new cay ital 
at Rajmahal alias Akbarnagar for administrative con- 
veniance and political considerations. Rajmafial was 
considered to be a central place of Bengal province 
and it was expected that the local Chiefs could be 
effectively dealt with from this place. Man Singh 
could not follow a strong forward policy due to internal] 
troubles in Bengal. His viceroyalty was a story of 
the struggle between the Mughals and the local rulers 


for supremacy. The authority of the Fmperor continued 
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3choudhuri, H.N., ‘The Land Revenue Settlener:t of 
the Cooch Behar State', p.234. 
Stewart, History of Bengal, pp.1€7-1&8, 


4Roy Choudhuri, I, Bengal under Akbar and Jahangir, 
p.50. 
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to be resisted by powerful Bengal Chiefs, notable 
among them being Isa Khan of Sonargaon, Kedar Pai 
of vikrampur, Pratapaditya of Jegssore and Usman, 


the most powerful of all the Afgan Chiefs. 


The restoration of the Afgans in Bengal was 
the burning passion of Usman in his life. He threw 
off his vassalage and along with Khwaja Soloiman, 
raided Orissa in 1592. This country had recently been 
conquered by the Mughal general Man Sing. The attack 
was however, repulsed by the Imperial general with 
all his vigour .> Udgman revolted again after sonetime 
and defeated Maha Singh, son of Man Singh. On coring 
to know of it, Man Singh hurried back from Fajputana 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on the rebels. He 
remained constant source of danger till he was cefeated 


in the battle of Neik Ujyal on March 12, 1617. 


It is, therefore, apparent that the Mughals 
could not follow an imperialist policy in the north- 
east frontier during the viceroyalty of Man Singh. we - 
relinguished his office in 1606 and was replacec by 
Qutubuddin who died next year. His successor 7ehangir 


Quli Khan, an old man, sdccumbed to the Bencal clinate 
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within a year of his assumption of office .! soy way, 
the period fron 1594 £o 1606 A.D. was one of consolida- 
tion of Mughal authority in Bengal. The Mughal inter- 
vention in the affairs of Foch Rehar is not to he 
viewed as an act of aggressive deségn only. “his vs 
due to political expediency and after 4kbar's death, 


his son Jahangir simply carried out his father's ro’icy. 


Ever since the partition of the Foch Yingdor, 
into Koch Behar and Kamrup, the relations between tre 
two rulers continued to be strained. Raghudev (15@1- 
1603), King of Kamrup who was a tributory to Foch Behar, 
refused to pay tribute to his uncle, King Naranarayan, 
He went a step further, after his uncle's death (15&4' 
by carrying on frequent plundering raids in the Yoch 
Kingdom. This led to inevitable clashes between ~ aksni- 


narayan of Koch Behar and Raghudey of Kamrup. 


During the reign of Akbar in 1596 A.n., Lakt:sni- 
narayan, son of Naranarayan arproached the Mudha. viceroy 
of Bengal for help against his cousin, Ragnudev. They 
met at Anandapur near Ghoraghat and concluded a treaty 
of subordinate alliance. To cement the bond of friend- 


ship, Lakhsminarayan gave his sister Pravabati in 


TBeni Prasad, History of Jehangir, p.209. 
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marriage to Man Singh. In return Man Singh sent a 
detachment to Koch Behar apparently to resist the 

raids of Raghudey. It wag a definite land mark in 

the history of Mughal north-east frontier policy. 

E.A. Gait, on the authority of the Akbarnanra states 

-that Pravabati was the daughter of Lakhsminarayan.° 

The obs@rvation appears to be wrong and in fact Travakati 
was the sister of Lakhsminarayan .” According tc the 
terms of the treaty, Lakhsminarayan acknowledged mughal 
suzerainty and Koch Behar thus became a yvassel of the 


Mughal Empire ,2° 


The Mughal force under the command of two 
Afgan officers met Faghudev in an open engagement. 
In the fierce struggle that ensued, the Koch King 
fought unaided and wes defeated with heavy losses ir 
men and materials. He was compelled to vacate RBahirbena, 
a Koch territory in 1597.41 The Koch chronicles and 
Buranjis are silent about this event. The Koches thus 
had to continue this policy of subordinate alliance 


till the year 1608 A.D. 
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The Koch Mughal alliance and the defeat >7f 
Raghudey at the hands of the Imperial forces conr-lliec 
the former to seek the assistance of the Ahon ronarct:, 
The latter was also alarmed at the Mughal intervertion 


in the affairs of the Koch Kingdoms. 


It is not true that Raghudey ever made any 
friendly alliance with Isa Khan, the Afgan Chief of 
Sonargaon.!2 In fact he was afraid of this Afgan Chief 
and the later encouraged by the dissensions betweer. the 
two Koch Kings took the first opportunity of invading 


south Kamrup. 


There are conflicting accounts regarding diplo- 
matic relations between Raghudeyv and Isa Khan. Cait, on 
the authority of Mohammedan writers states that, "sa 
Khan after fierce fighting, took from the Foctes tt.e 
whole country as far as Rangamati in the present Goalrara 
district of assam.}3 S.N. Bhattacharya nari utes a 
different story about this incid@nt. He says tht the 
Mughals supported by Lakhsminarayan made an assavlt on 


the combined forces of Isa Khan and Raghucev in 1597 


A 


lenoy, AcCee Op.cit., pp.148-152. 


U3cait, E.A., A History of Assam, p.62. 


at Katrabari. The result was very disastrous to the 
Mughals. Isa Khan scored a brilliant victory. ‘urjan 
Singh, son of Man Singh was slain in the battle. . 
large number of Imperial soldiers including some Koch 
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paiks were taken prisoner. The local Koch history 


does not refer to such incidents. 


The incidents referred to, are two different 
incidents. The first one regarding the battle between 
Raghudey and Isa Khan might have occured earlic, while 
the second incident took place at a later stac€. The 
fact remains that Isa Khan became a source of danger 
to both the Foches and the Mughals and he continued to 
consolidate his sway in the eastern part of Rengal. 
Apparently the Mughals and their protage, Lakhsninarayan 
were alarmed at the recent victory of Isa Fhan against 


Raghudeyv. 


At this stage, Raghu's position was extremely 
precarious. He was surrounded by enemies. In these 
circumstances he was forced to seek the help of the 
Raya of Assam. Gunabhiram Barua says that Raghudev 
concluded a matrimonial alliance with the Anom monarch 


by giving his daughter in marriage to the latter.!°> 
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The Koch princess Sankala was given a Gowry of two 
elephants, seven horses and a hundred domestics. “.e 
Ahnom King Sukhampha in return presented to the Foch 
King twenty-two elephants and twelve norges.!& ris 
alliance was a triumph of Raghudey's skillful dic’ omacy 
and wide statecraft. It marked the beginning of «a 

new phage in the diplomatic history of \<ssar us well. 
The Ahom monarch viewed with alarm the growing tughal 
intervention in Koch folitics and realised the necessity 
of strengthening Kamrup as a buffer state. Another 
incident which prompted Faghu to come close to the 
Ahoms was that the Ahom monarch had given protection 

to some rebellions officers frar Koch Behar. «s « result 
the relations between the Ahon. monarch and the Foer. 
King Lakhsminarayan becane strained Raghu too}. the 
opportunity by offering his friendship with. tt.e ai.on 


monarch at a time when it was needed most. 


Faghudev died about the year 1603 A.D. anc «as 
succeeded by his son Parikhsit narayan. In thc same 
year, Sus€ngpha, alias Pratap Singha ascended the “tor 


throne. By the year 1603 - 1604 A.D., the turbulent 
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Chiefs of Bhati were effectively crushed for the time 
being by the Bengal Government and there ensued a 
period of comparative peace in Benga ?7 = and the 
adjoining areas. Faja Satrajit of Bhusna submitted 

to the Imperial power in 1609, entered into Inper ial 
service and was confirmed in his possession of lands. 
By 1611, Musa Khan, son of Isa Khan, Chief of Bengal 
zaniindars and his associates also laid down their arms. 
Usman, the Fathan hero was defeated in 1612.2 The 
political power of tne Afgans ana also the tindu 
zamindars was destroyed but they were treatea wel. by 
Emperor Sahangir. They were allowed to ente” tne 
services of the Imperial government with pleasure. "rs 
a result of this humane policy", writes the autho’ of 
bakhzaneieAfgani, "the Afgans abolished ali treasonable 


designs and remained loyal to the throne’)? 


The appointment of Islam Khan, a trusted frienc 
of Jahangir as Viceroy (Subadar) of Rengal in 1607 :."., 
to deal effectively witr. the rebel Chiefs of Rengal 
changed the political situagion. After the departure 


of Man Singh in 1606, the sfgan Chiefs and their allies 
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Beni Prasad, Op.cit., p.207. 
Iswari Prasad, The Mughal Empire, pj; .428-479. 


20 Islam Khan soon tranis- 


raised their heads again, 
ferred the capital from Rajmahal to Dacca to cope 

with the increasing confusion arising out of the 
internal revolts. The extension of the Mughal te: ritory 
in the east and the policy of bringine rressure 4r. 
Kamrup necessiated the transfer of the capita) to 
macea.?? The new viceroy was deternined to exten. ti = 
frontier in the north-east after tne subjugation of 
Bengal. However it was hardly possible for tie Rencal 
government tc follow an aggressive policy anc inter- 
fere in the affairs of Koch Behar prior to the yeur 

1612 aue to the troubled situation in the rrovince. 

The Mughal viceroy was anxious to have a aefensive 
alliance with the King of Koch Behar to check tiv 

Afgan fugitives in his Kingdon. The prolonged revolt 
of these chiefs caused muck trouble to the B8ersgal 


government in consolidating its authority. 


The two Koch Kings solicited the friendship 
of the Ahnonms as there had been frequent wars between 
these two countries.°2 But Parikhsit was prompt in 
securing the help of the Ahom Paja. He gave tis -acgrtrer, 


Mangaldahi in marriage (1608 A.D.) to Fratap “Singha. 
2peni Prasad, Op.cit., p.209. 


21nripathi, R.P., Rbse and fall of the Mugtal =Enrire, 
p e384. 


eecait, E.As, Of Cites p.65. 


The latter guve twenty three elephants to farikhsit 
who in turn sent with his dadjghter, six fanilies «£ 


donestics and twenty female slaves.2? 


The purpose of 
forming a matrimonial alliance was obviously to ~rotect 
Kamrup from foreign aggression. The subsequent events 
show that both the Mughals and the Ahomns were not 
fighting for the cause of their proteges. They really 
fought for the establishment of their own predon irnance 
in the frontier. While the hughals befriende:. their 
protege Lakhsminarayan, the shon king Susengpha, altlougrh 
entering into marriage alliance with fPariknsit r.:nained 


indifferent when help was surely needed againct tre 


Mughals. 


Lakhsminarayan was naturally aggrieyeo at. the 
failure of his attempt to be friends with the Finc of 
Assam. On the other hand the conflict between the twa 
Koch Kings did not abate. The frequent invasion of 
Koch territory by Parikhsit posed a dangér to the 
Koch King. Besides this, the formation of the cirio- 
matic alliance between the Kings of Assan. and Farrur 
caused much anxiety to him. At this critical functure 


he was forced fo seek the help of the Mughals. It is 
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also a lesson of history that due to internal weakness 
a country falls an easy prey to foreign powers. 
Lakhsminarayan accepted the Imperial vassalage ir 

1609. It was significant in the annals of bughal 
north east frontier policy. It symbolised the process 
which had began with the political subjection of Foch 
Behar in the winter of 1596. ‘A new vista of aggressive 
imperialism, formerly undreamt of, now opened',?* 

’.I. Bora, on the authority of Paharistan expresses tl.e 
view that Lakhsminarayan paid his homage to Islam }r.an, 
the Mughal viceroy at Ghoraghat and not at Dacca us 
narrated by Gait, through Raja Raghunath of Susana in 


1608.2" 


The year 1609 witnessed the eclipse of the 
independence of Koch Rehar. It is nentioned in the 
Kamrupar Buranji that Lakhmi went in person to !uochal 
court and submitted to Emperor Shah Jahan. The reiaqnine 
Emperor at that time was Jahangir (1605 -— 1677 °. .). 
The Koches had already established their diplomatic 
ties with the Mughals and as such there was no re:son 
for the Koch King to go to pelhi at a tkme when nis 
state was in danger of invasion. It might not also tk 


practicable for Lakhsmi to go to distant Neacca as 


his absence might be taken advantage of by the erenv. 
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25porah, M.I., Baharistan-i-Ghaybi of birga ~athar 
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In view of these circumstances, the views of }.1. 

Borah in thés regard seen opposite. The Muuhals 

received encouragement fron tne King of Koch Rehur to 
conquer Kamrup in order to take revenge upon his eneny. 
Nevertheless, the Koch campaign was due more to fariktsit's 
refusal to accept imperial vassalage than the recvuest 


of Lakhminarayan 26 


Another factor responsible for the invasion of 
Kamrup was that Raja Raghunath of Susang was Ladlv treated 
by Parikhsit and members of his family were inzrisonec 
by him. Paghunath was a protege of the Mughals and 
nence, he too, was anxious for the invasion of Fanrup. 
He played a vital role in convincing the Mughal Subsuar 
to invade Kamrup at the request of Lakhsminarayan. i ater 
the family of Paghunath was released by the Mughals afte: 


their victory against Parikhsit.?/ 


The real aim of the Mughals in adopting a strong 
forward policy towards Kamrup has been summed up hy 
AeCe ROY = "This rich and flourishing Kingdom of Fanrup 


taming with elephants and aromatic plants must he wiped 


n2E 


off and made a part and parcel of the Empire. we 


2€porah, Mole, Opecit., p.8&07. 
2Tiph4a., (taken from Padishahnama, 11). 


2B oy. AeCe, Opecit., p.152 (Reproduceo fron S.M. 
Bhattacharya's Mughal North East Frontier Policy). 
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further says that the Bengal covernment sent «a yunitive 
expedition under Abdul Wehia to Kamrup but coule rot. 
produce any satisfactory results. FK.L. Rarua observes 
that Abdul Wahia was defeated easily by FParikhsit and 
the former fled to Fathpur.?” According to <«. MM. 
Bhattacharya, 

‘the real origin of the conflicts leading 

to the intervention in Kamrup is to be 

found in a three fold conbination of 

causes, operating in varying fortunes. 

Dynastic jealousy and enmity had certainly 

its influence, but it was intensified by 

the gecret and selfish machination of 

Lakhsmi against the territorial integrity 

of parikhsit's domain. The aggressive 


imperialistic tendency was undoubtedly the 


most dominant factor in the whole Pesuet: ° 


In 1612 Islam Khan despatched a strong force 
under the command of Mukarram Khan and Sheikr. Kamal te 
invade Koch Hajo. The force consisted of 6000 horses, 
300 elephants, 10,000 to 12,000 infantry and about 500 
warboats.?= A large number of Imperial officers, some 
vassal zamindars including Paja Raghuneth as guide ana 
Afgan mansabdars of Bayizid joined the expedition.>* In 
December, 1612, the Imperial army advanced by way of Fnawal 


and Tok till . they reached Salkona, on the left bank of 
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the Prahmaputra, midway between Patladah and Hatisila.”> 


A fierce naval battle took place in which Parikhsit's 


fleet of 300 boats was annihilated.>* 


Before the battle broke out, realsing his helpless 
position, Parikhsit made a frantic attempt to strengthen 
himself with the help of the Ahoms. He s€nt envoys to 
the Ahom monarch to report that unless the Invasion was 
resisted at the initial stage, the consequence would he 
very disastrous both for Assam and Kamrup. The Ahom 
monarch welcomed this gesture and in reply requested 
Parikhsit to see him personally.?” Unfortunately, 
Parikhsit had no time to visit the Ahom court as Mughal 
invasion was imninent. He also failed to estimate the 
strength of the enemy as he was feeling proud of his 
recent victory over them conmanded by Abdul “ahid. Hac 
there been a joint defence as planned by Pariknsit, the 
results of the Mughal invasion would have been different. 
The Ahon-Mughal conflict which followed innediately after 
subjugation of Kamrup was the indirect result of the 
short-sighted policy of Pratap .singha. Nearly three 
years had passed after the invasion of Abdul “ahid til} 


the expedition of Mukarranm Khan and during this period 
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the Kamrup King could have nobilisea all his reseurces 
and convinced the Ahon monarch for a joint defence. 

At a subsequent stage the latter rendered some help 

to Koch prince Bali Narayan but could produce no 
effective results. Nevertheless, by seeking helf fror 


Assam Farikhsit displayed his wisdom and foresight. 


According to Gait, the Ahons consente: tc the 
request of Parikhsit for help on condition that tre 
latter sent all available forces to join the ‘hon army. 
But Parikhsit was unwilling to do ao.° S.. Bhatt acharva 
on the other hand says that the Ahom King cave an 
evasive and vague reply which was tentamount to refusal. 
The ahon King further reported to have adviseu his 
counterpart to vacate his kingdom ana then join the 
former for an united defence .>/ apparently it was 
unbearable for the Koch king tc vacate his kingdon. It 
can therefore, be seen that Paratap Singha paid half- 
hearted attention to this serious problem and persisteu 


in his impolitic attitude. The idea of creating Kamruc 


as a buffer state had been frustrated. 


The Imperial army in the meantime wés re-inforced 
at Salkona and the expedition proceeded northwards very 


cautiously along the bank of the Brahmaputra and reached 
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the vicinity of Dhubri. There, they garrisoned 50 
cavalry and 1000 infantry. The Imperialists under the 
command of Nirza Nathan conquered the newly acquired 
territories of Farikhsit, viz., Rahirbond anc Brhitarbond 
covering the entire right bank of the Prahmaputra.°© 
Gradually they advanced as far as to Dhubri, supported 
by the forces of Raja Satrajit and Lakhsminarayan. The 
seige of Dhubri fort followed which continuec for three 
and half months. Finally it fell in april, 1€12 4.71. 
Farikhsit wss forced to retire to his capital Gila 


on the Gadadhar river >” 


Both sides now wanted peace. Farikhsit sent 
an envoy to the Bengal viceroy to negotiate the terns 
of the treaty. The Koch king agreed to pay a nugée 
was indemnity .4° The Imperialists wanted that ! arikhsit 
should visit Tacca personally and give his corsent to 
cede a portion of his territory. This demand was 


rejected by the Kamrup King.’ 


Hostilities, therefore, were renewed. “he Mudhals 


under the command of Bahadur Ghazi and Sone Ghazi rarches 
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to Gilah. The Foch forces, under the conmand of 
Dimarua Raja, son-inelow of Farikhsit with his 70¢ 
war boats and 50 elephants met the enemies on the tank 
of the Gadadhar river. The soneinelaw of Parikhsit 
was not Dimaria by name as stated by Gait, but the 
chief of the state of Dinarua.42 The nare of the sauniral 
of this Kanrup fleet, as mentioned in some S3uranilis, 
is Purandar Laskar, Apparently this Dimarua Chief was 
no other than Purandar Laskar of the Koch fleet. le 
performed his duties pretty well and captured 250 

war boats inflicting heavy losses on the enemies. 
Bahadur Ghazi and Sona Ghazi escaped Kuber Khan, the 
commander of the Imperial fleet fell fighting. “he 
victors than moved down to Thubri with a huge force of 
20 elephants, 500 cavalry and 10,000 inf antry.*? * 
division of Afgan and Rajput forces lec by .7anal Khan 
Mankali and Lachmi Fajput was easily defeated. The 


commanders also receivec wounds. “4 


Then the army of Farikhsit under the corrand of 
Fateh Khan advanced to another fort guarded by the afgan 
archers of Usman, the Pathan rero anda now a connander of 


the Imperial forces*> Nitail, a commander of the Foch 


- 
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arny fled away followed by his soldiers. Tfarikhsit 
rallied the rest of his forces and a terrible tattle 
ensued. Fateh Khan was captured and Paramanands ‘ocloi, 
another officer of the Foch army died fighting. *€ Rut 
the battle dragged on all the day without any decisive 


results. 


Meanwhile, the fleet of the Zanindars of Rencal, 
alarmed at the disastrous defeat on the previous night 
failed to stand any longer and they were about tc he 
overpowered. At this critical moment, a cannon sll 
struck the Dimarua Faja at his breast. Fe succumbed 
to his injuries and this incident completely denoralicec 
the Kamrup navy and so it hastily withdrew .*7 Farikhsit 
then. decided to retreat to his former position after 
midnight leaving behind all his war elephants enc the 


whole army following him in utter confusion. ** 


Once again fate favoured the Mughals. They 
chased the Kemrup King to Gilah. But no sooner thre 
Imperialist reuched Gilah than Farikhsit evacuated 
that place and proceeded as far as to Parnagar or th: 


Manas. The victor occupied Gilah and seized immense keot:, 


4€pnuyan, S.K., Op.cit., 
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Supported by Lakhsninarayan, tl.e tuchal< continuec 
their relentless pursuit of Farikhsit for six Jus. 
A fleet under virza Qasim Khazganchi and Raia fatraiit 
also moved eastward along the Brahmaputra to intcrcent 


Farikhsit's passage on the vanas.*9 


worn out in body and mind, the FKamrup King at 
last escaped to Pandu. He was hotly chased ari forced 


to surrender in July 1613. Kamrup, thus lost it: 


separate existence and was annexed to the Mughal ampire .2° 


The annexation of Kamrup by the Mughals producéc for 
reaching results. Fratap Singha's idea of creatin: 
Kamrup as a buffer state had been completely frustraten. 
The Mughals now becane the deadly neighbours “Ff tre 
Ahoms. Gradually, assam plunged into 4 long peria. 2f 


armed conflict with the fughals. 


Secording to S.N. Bhattacharya, 


“the conquest of Kamrup would not have heen 
much delayed even if the Neo-Koch Ahom 
al*iance had remained in tact. The mighty 
wave of imperialistic aggression whicr had 
swept over Koch Behar was sure to deluge 
Kamrup next and would then haye flooded its 
immediate neighbour, Assam." 


It might have been difficult indeed to check the way? of 
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aggressive imperialism of the Mughals because concerted 
efforts at résistence were lacking. The Ahor monarch “id 


not give any assistance to the Kamrup King in time. 


After the conquest of Kamrup, Parikhsit, as 
acvised by his officers offered to pay to the Padshah an 
annual tribute of two maunds of agar wood, SOO thungas, 
100 elephants, ZOO tungan ghoras (horees) and 40¢ vak 
tails as a price for the return of his kingdom. The fugnal 
commander Mukaran Khan rejected this offer. He however, 
asked Parikhsit to submit in person for which full 
security was assured. Then accompanied by ministers and 
nobles, Farikhsit offered his submission to Mukharam 
Khan. The latter received him with great honour and 
presented clothes and ornaments. Later the Famrur King 


was sent to the padshah.” 


According to local Buranj&s both Lakhnsmi and 
Pariknsit were sent to the Imperial court. Emperor 
Jahangir received them cordially and tried to reconcile 
the conflicts between the two kings. Apparently, the 
Enperor wanted to restore peace in the north-east froneier 


of his empire through a permanent settlement in tre 
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affairs of Kamrup and Koch Behar. Accordingly 
Jahangir advised Farikhsit to bow down to Tak.si inarayar. 
but he refused. YParikhsit was therefore, cetaine > ‘or 


sometime .>> 


Lakhsminarayan was allowed to reture t1 
¥och Rehar as a vassal ruler as before. He was 4i'sn 
presented with hors@€s and swords as a token of Is. 
‘But inspite cf his fidelity to the Emperor, the ‘’iceroy 
of Bengal put him into detention till 1617, contrarv to 
all cannons of diplomacy and morality. During this 


period his son virnarayan ruled the country as « vassal <* 


After sometine Parikhsit was allowea tc ¢turn 
in consideration of a promise of seven lakhs sf rupees 
and the admission of his four sons and dauqhters “nto 
the Imperial Court as hostages for the release of treir 
father.” PafSikhsit also promised not to create «any 
trouble among his Kinsmen and brought a portrait of 
Jahangir as a mark of respect. It is however, jioubtful 
whether he ever could pay the sum of Rupees sever lakhs 
as promised in view of the fact that his country had 


been devastatea by protracted wars. On the other hand, 


if he was sincere in his promise to pay the amourt, he 
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would not have committed suicide at Tribeni (i1labrabaa) 
on his way back home. The fact remains that kamrup ~as 
already annexed by the Mughals and that neither ° arikhsit 
nor his sons could fulfil the promises. It seens probable 
that the failure to pay the stipulated amount by fF ariknsit 


led ho the viceroy's refusal to restore him to power 6 


In regard to the death of Farikhsit at T:1ibeni, 
certain views were expressed in the Padshah Runangae’ 
Farikhsit was guided by the belief that ‘one who uies in 
Tribeni (the confluence of the three rivers, viz., Ganga, 
Jamuna and Saraswati) commits no sins and rather re 
attains whatever desire aman cherishes before deaetr'. 
Thus he renounced his body in the holy water of Tribendi. 
Another factor responsible for his suicide micht te trat, 
Islam Khan, the viceroy received many conplaints from 
some officers of Kamrup against Parikhsit for *4is all=ged 
atrocities upon them while he -’as the King of Karrup. 
Apparently these officers did not welcome the release of 
Parikhnsit. These complaints were brought to tre notice 
of the Koch King : this might have wounded his vanity. 
He died broken hearted in infamy and obscurity some tine 
after the spring of 1618." "he was utterly unfit to 
guide the ship of the state through the storm waters 

5e 


ahead. He lacked the pruaence of his father.""~ 
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‘hile Iarikhsit was taken prisoner to e ..i, 
his brotrer Ralinarayan, defeated by the hughals jle¢ 
to Assan seeking help from the \nhom nonarch. *% a roy 
was thus annexed to the Mughal Empire. The nnticw | 
affairs of this territory were first conducted 4cie. 
the supervision of the fovzdar of Rangamati. “syi ibu 
Bakr, brother of Mukarvam Khan was left in conrani of the 
Mughal garrison which was first stationed at Khelah. 

On the death of Abu Bakr at the first Ahon-Muchal armed 
conflict (1616 A.D.), MukarramKhan was aprointed fouzdar. 
He transferred the headquarters from Rangamati to 


Hajo.©° 


Some Koch officers of Famrup acconpanied ‘nei: 
king to relhi. They were Yabindra Patra's son, rabi 
sekhar, Sriran. Laskar and others. After the anr “ation 
of Famrup these officers receivea some assignments with 
the titles of Choudhury, Fataki, Patwary, Laskar ee 
K abisekhar was appointed Kanangoe at Hajo. Likewise 
several Mohammedan officers were given estates in Fanru;. 
Many Muslim soldiers also wre settled in Kamrup and 
provided with Land.62 a Mughal fleet was stationed at 


Pandu to maintain the line of communication with Rengal 
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as well as to put down internal rebellion in bartup.&* 


Thus the period fron 1609 t® 1613 A.D. witnessed 
the first phase of Mughal imperialism in the north -* =.) 
frontier beyond Bengal leading to the annexation of two 
Koch Kingdoms. It was the mutual rivalry between the 


two which helped the invaders to acquire territory. 
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CHAFTEReIITI 


THE AHODM-MUGHAL RIVALRY 


The Mughal conquest of Kamrup in 1613 3.°. 
marks the beginning of a new chapter in the history of 
northeeast frontier of Mughal India. The boundary of 
the empire was thus pushed up eastward to Fandu and the 
river Barnadi and Koch Kamrup now became a4 part i+ 
Bengal Sura. With a view to maintaining tre cecurity 
of the frontier region, Satrajit, a vanquishes ' ii: of 
Bengal and now in the services of the empire -‘a> sppoine 
ted the thanadar cf Pandu as a reward for his seivices 


in the recent Mughal Koch tar et 


Ever since the advent of the Mughals in “amrur, 
tension had been simmering in the western frontier of 
Assam and it seemed almost certain that Assam vould 
face the brunt of Mughals’ military power soor. “he 
close proximity of the two powerful neighbours was 
bound to create serious problems. “ithin ae stort time 
a sort of hostile relationship grew up between the two 
powers. Rut this hostility was not the result u- 
Mughal's friendship with Koch Rehar or the enmity of 
the Ahoms with this Koch Kingdom as stated by 5.”. 


Bhattacharya However, the intimate relations tormed 
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with their political rivals tended to create ininical 
feeling between the Ahoms and the Mughals. Their 
subsequent actions proved beyond doubt that both of 
them fought for the establishment of their predominance 


in the northeeast frontier of India. 


The first task before the Mughals was to cone 
solidate their authority in Kamrup. Ft was really a 
formidable task in the face of armed revolts of the 
Koch Chiefs who refused to submit. For more than tvo 
years after the expulsion of farikhsit, the Mughals were 
fully occupied with consolidating their authority over 
the region west of the river Manas. Althougt: they were 
de-~jure rulers of this entire tract, effective control 
of the Mughals during the early years did not extend 
much beyond Jahangirbad and Rangamati because of tneir 
_dncessant hostility with the rebels of Khontagnat 
region. The scene of activity gradually, shifted to 


the territories east of the Manas. 


Prince Palinarayan, brother of Parikhsit - 
narayan and many Koch chiefs who had fought earlier 
against the Mughals soon rose into revolt. They were 
scared not crushed. The prominent anong then were, 


Sanatan of Damdama (Hajo), Samudra (Samuroid) F ayetr 
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of Rangjuli, Rabha Chief Parsuram of Golmari, Mamvu 
Gobind of Beltola. After the conquest of Karrup they 
fled to different parts of the Kingdon: and tried tc 
establish there with their followers. However to } ack 


of united efforts among them they fought in vain. 


The first Koch leader to resist rughal inperialigm 
in Kamrup was Sanatan of pamdama. When Abu Pakr advanced 
upto the Brahmaputra eastward Sanatan op; osed him .4 Rut 
the Mughals easily defeated him. He could however, defend 
his fort for a long time. Most of the Koch Chiefs were 
highly aggrieved at the confinement of their King at pelhi 
Court. Some of them later gave up their resistance after 
the release of the Koch King. However, the news of his 
death was too much to bear for them. Sanatan dic rot yive 
up struggle even after the death of his master as stateca 
by K.L. Barua.” Subsequent to the death of Parikhsit 
Sanatan inflicted several defeats on the rughal forces near 
Hajo.° There had been more sporadic Koch insurrections 
in the neighbourhood of Hajo. Abdul Bagi, the Muut«l fouzdar of 
Barnagar along with Mirza Sahin tried hard to put own these 
rebellions. The Mughals captured a Koch fort et ¥ ewarhada 


hill on the bank of the Brahmaputra.! At one state the Yoches 


“parva, K.L., JoA-R.S. Vol. III, A Roch Hero >of the 
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were chased as far as to Tootia bv the Muchal > en ier 
the command of Dhar Munkut, a Findu officer.” 7 ate 
narayan also revolted in the easternmost rart 5* 


Kamrup. 


Shortly after the annexation of Famrur, *¢lan 
Khan, the Sutadar of Pengal passed away (August, i633). 
with his death the Mughals lost a dynaric personality. 
He dominateu the scene waging wars unrelentiv 9 -igairst 
the local zamincars reducing then to submission. ve 
may rightly be regarded as one of the nakers of 1 Ghal 


empire and the greatest viceroy of the Frengal ibaa: 


after his defeat at the hanus of the huadnais, 
Ea@linarayan in his utter aistress fled to Assam tor 
shelter. The Mughal occupation of Famrun was a niogrte 
Mare to hin. In vain he put resistance so lemy against 
the invaders. He now realised that without tie helr 
of the Ahoms it would be difficult to fFidatt icck tre 
Muchals, with a view to securing help, re excr ance “is 
ideas with the Ahon King through a special rnesserer, 


1 
0 The messenger handed over a rvrecr al 


Shalluna Wakeel. 
hetter fron Balinarayan adcuressed to SwargadeoSugengpr : 
alias Fratap Singha narrating the circumstances thet 


led to his flight fron his honeland. 
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Being a relation to the Foch Ving, t:4 Svur jaro 
was apparently aggrieved to see the plight cf t:-- ! ocnes. 
The defeat of Parikhsit and his confinement alsc «).:cked 
him much. He was equally alarmed at the rapiu —.vance 
of the Mughals towards the east. He thus nade «  oion 
cause with the Koch prince ana accordingly sent * arinath, 
@ Ahom Kataki asking Balinarayan to see him personally 
at Gargaon.?! soon after he was cordially received at. 
the Ahom court. They discussed the stretegy to exrel 
the Bangals from Kamrup (Feb, 1615) .?? The Foch prince 
was later installed as the tributary Faia of "arrang 


after the Ahom victory over the vMuchals (1é1€). 


One of the reasons as to why Pratap “ingt.c 
desired to support Falinarayan might be that he antec. 
to check the further advance of the Pughals bv erecting 
Darrang as a buffer state between the two powerfv! 
kingdoms. He had already connitted a blunder by not 
helping the Koch King of Kamrup‘(Parikhsit) wher. the 
latter sought his help. Pratap Singha realisea treat 
Balinarayan and the hill chiefs of the vestern region 
would serve as an effective check against the Pohainedans. 
So he sought their cooperation against their common 


enemy. But unfortunately neither his plan succeeded 
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view of prolonged war. 


Besides this, there had been a number of causes 
that led to the Ahom-Mughal wars. The bitter rivalry 
and jealousy of the Imperial officers made stable 
government in Kamrup very difficult. The revolt of 
Sheikh Ibrahim, the Krori (revenue officer) or Fenrup 
weakened the edifice of the Mughals. In fact the }ughals 
remained in Kamrup like an army of occupat.on.?? hany 
of them were not loyal to their nmesters. The efficiency 
of the Mughal administration deteriorated nuci. after 
the death of Islam Khan, the viceroy as it all Uecven- 
ded upon his personality to set it right. Two buylal 
officers, Santosh Laskar and Jairam Laskar flea to tie 
Ahom Kingdom only to escape punishment at the heanus ct 
the viceroy. They failed to supply elephants tc the 
governnent .24 They wanted to take vengeance wzyon their 
Masters. One of the major tasks of the Pencéel coverrne 
ment innediately after the occupation of Farrup vas 
to catch elephants for the imperial force. bout 
10,000 to 12,000 paiks were sent to Kanrup where they were 
given jaigirs by the government for keeping ur Kheaa 
operations (€nclosures for catching wild elephants). 
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As most of the paiks failed to supply the recuire-i 
number of elephants, they faced punishment at tie 
hands of the Subadar. Subsequently they sovght re- 
tribution by passing over to the side of the Ascam 

K ing.t5 The Ahom King liberally gave then shelter 
and, gradually, he was encouraged by these hcestile 
elements to support their causes. The hill-chieftains 
of Dakhinkol, in course of their frequent conflicts, 
with the Mughals, also prayed for help from the Assan. 
King. Apparently the Assan King became an enemy of 


the Mughals. 


The most important factor responsible for the 
first Mughal invasion was the political ambition of 
the Viceroy Qasin Khan to carry out his brothers 
forward policy in the north-east,a step further by the 
conquest of Assam.2© ‘An unholy desire for political 
supremacy and territorial expansion appear to have 
been the guiding motive of the Mughals. ‘+7 Thoug!. the 
political issue was predominant, it was conplicated 
by boundary anc trade disputes. The Mughal traders 
penetrated into the Assam territory although there had 


been protests from Assam from the beginning of their 
IS5pnattacharya, S.N., Op.cit., p.246. 
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stay in Kamrup, their activities were very much rro- 
vocative. Further, the rich natural resources of 

Assam, viz., ivory tusk, aloe wood, silk etc., encouraged 
the illegal trade which embittered feelings ©on trotr. 


sides anda precipited the crisis. 


The situation was further aggravated by tne 
presence of a dismissed Ahom officer, Akhek Cohain in 
the Mughal camp. This officer along with his brotrer, 
Kera Gohain escaped to Mughal camp anc encouracec ther 
to invade Assam. He harpened to be one of the te aders 


of the first Mughal expedition to Assam. 


It is however, doubtful if Emperoror alencir 
could adopt a strong aggressive policy in the northe 
east in view of the fact that the first part cf 11s 
reign was marked by inciscipline and “issension in the 
Imperial camp in Rengal. In the later rart of is 
reign, the efficiency of the administration ft a: core 
down due to the influence of his queen, Nurjahan. 
Stanely Lanepoole tells us that Emperor Cahangir ‘..«: 
been addicted to intoxicating liquor very heavil: fren 
the age of 18. "The Emperor used to drink as fwucr. a+ 
20 cups a day, at first of wine, then of double- 


oistilled liquor of such potency that it made Sis “honas 


Fc. 


Roc, the British ambassador, sneeze, to tre celight of 
the whole court ."28 This being the state of tre stealer, 
the empire was practically ruled by the queer with 

the aid of her brother, Asaf Khan. [vring this reriod 
the Mughals lost thekr old military spirit and centro} 

of the central Government over the provinces were rot 


what it should have been. Everything becane rotten. 


It, therefore, turned out that the nilitary 
operations in Assam constituted a part of the forver - 
policy of the Bengal Government. The officers servec 
under the general supervision of the Viceroy but trey 
were really responsible to the engatee hence pany 
Imperial officers engaged in the expedition were four. 
to be not sincere and loyal to the Viceroy. “he also 
found it extremely hazardous to pass througt the 
jungles of Assam. This resulted in the emergence of 


intrigues and dissensions in the }ughal camp in tamrur. 


A number of Mohammedan traders were once founa 
collecting agar wood for the imperial store in an un.. 
authorised manner. Early in 1615 A.m., one atancha, 


a@ Mughal trader, suspected to be a spy was cartured 


nO a ere 
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by the Ahnom officers, Habung chetia and Chancdher: 
while purchasing agar wood at Singari hill. Two of 

the associates of Ratancha were killed at the sane 

time and their boats were seized. Ratancha fled away. 
Swargudeo pratap Singha becane indignant witt the “ughal 
traders and ordered his officers to capture tlhe :rader- 
1£ found within his territory .2° To ceal effectively 
with the foreigners, the Ahom monarch took steps tc 
strengthen the espionage system. The gradual inf iltr4- 
tion of the ‘Bangals’ in the guise of commercial inter- 
course and their rapacious activities were viewec with. 
alarm by the Assamese. All these brought to the surface 


nutual recrimination resulting in serious armed chashes. 


The incident of the killing of the Pughs. 
traders in the early part of 1615 A.D. was only a ; re- 
text to launch an attack on Assam. The Vicerov had 
so long been preparing for invasion of Assan. %*. ne 
innediately despatched a powerful army to orcanise 
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retaliatory measures against the Ahons. 
force included most of the vanquished chiefs of astern 
Bengal with their war materials and some FPajput leaders. 
The expedition started at the end of the rainy season 


in 1615 A.D. under the command of Sayid Hakin an: 


20pnuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Puranji (@c.°, 5.70. 
2ighuyan, S.K., Atan Buragohain ana his times, ;.&. 
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Sayic Abu Rakr, a Zamindar of Kishar with ten the cana 
horses and infantry and four hundred large war rests. 
Satrajit, the thanadar of Pandu later joined tre 
Mughal force and remained in charge of the expedition. 
The Ahom army first moved to Kohatta, the frontier 
village of Kamrup on the mouth of the river Barnadi 
and halted there for re inforcement.~* The enemy reached 
Kaliabar (Sala) by way of the Kalong and then a column 
of the force crossed the Brahmaputra tc the nouth of 
river Bharali on the north bank.?2 The invaders won 
the first battle at Kaliabar as the Ahons were not rre- 
pared to meet them there. This victory was foll@wed by 
another victory on the bank of the river Fl.ar ali near 
Sandhara. The Mughals seized the materials of tre 
royal stores at Faliabar anc also took away two cancins 
girls from the temple of Dergaon (Nov. 1¢15).24 Toe 
Ahom officers were either killed or captured. 1 :ta 
Singha who was camping at Agiabandha, failet tr -efen: 
and retreated.2° the Mughals followed ur thetr « ictorv 
by a series of plundering raids into the interio:. 

It is unfortunate that two Ahonm nobles, Akhek Gohair 


and Kera Gohain who were fugitives in the Mughal cuny 


22y azgumdar, RCo, The Mughal Empire, voi. 5, p.le4. 
(Bharatiya vidya Bhavan). 

*3cait, Op.cit., p.110. 
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informed the Mughal Commander that the Ahons ha. to 
Chowkis in the frontier, one at Fhagarifan on the 
bank of the FKalang and the other at Sam:hara on 
the bank of the Bharali. Evidently the inveJers 
could easily defeat the Ahons with the help of tese 


two Assamese officers. 


Pratap Singha was overwhelmed with grief at 
his recent defeat and asked his nobles to ;repare for 
a counter attack on the Mughals who were takino rest 
near Samdhara. Tyey constructed a fort at Vikhowmukt. 
and gradually advanced towards Samihara, New "ridges 
were constructed over the river Bharali. clhenodt.a~-. 
Neog was appointed the commander of the expe ‘ition, 
Lacham Sandikoi, Pikchai Chetia and others a. ancec 
by boats. The Ahom force consisted of 3,600,000 infantry 
and 700 war elephants.46 Akhek Gohain in tr: nean- 
tine deserted the Mughals receiving ae promise of x arion 
from the Ahom King. Gohain’s return to the shorn cann 
gave an opportunity to the Ahonms to get valuubie 
information about the war strategy of the Mughals. At 
this stage, the Buvagonean: the Bargohain ani other 
high officials asked the Deodhais to examine the leas 
of fowls.2? The Deodhais after examining it askea 
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them to strike in the night ,28 Thus as advised ,the 
Ahoms surprised the Mughals in a night attack (.Tanuary 
1616). The Mughals who were unprepered to tact the 
enemy in the night were easily overpowered. “heir 
camp at Samdhara was stormed, arsenals destroyec anc 
elephants seized. A large number of officers includ. 
ing Sgyid Hakim, Jamal Khan Mankali, Bhagaban Roxi, 
Gokul Chand, Lachmi Rajput, Abu Rakr and his son were 
slain. The deadbody of Giyasuddin was brougnt tc Falco 
as he was considered to be a pious man anc buriec 


there 29 


The imperial fleet, mainly consisting of tre 
war boats of the zamindars, at first resisted. Put 
the news of the fall of Abu Bakr, the commander anc 
the seizure of their fort so much unnerved therm that 
they gave up further resistance and fell an easw -rey 
to the enemy. Almost the whole fleet was seize i some 
naval officers viz., Miran Sayid Masud, in-echarce of 
the Zamincary war boats, Sona Ghazi and Raja Gatratfit 
escaped while Ilahdad Khan “akhini, Paja ‘ai, Narsing 


Rai, Karamchand, son of Satrajit and many others 


28snuyan, S.K., Op.cit., p.60.; Parua, olay 


Chandra, Ahom Buranji, p99. 

29cait, J-AeS.B. —- Vol. LXIII, bart I, 173 - 
'The Koch Kings of Kamrupa'.; Sarkar, Sir 7.N., distory 
of Bengal, (Muslim Period), p.297.; Bhuyan, /.F. 
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were canturaane> According to Béharistan-i-cuayo., 

5000 Mohammedans were killed, 9,000 were capture. anc 
3,000 fled from the fheld. Satrajit's son wa: i =: 
rificed at the altar of the Goddess FKamakhya. (5 t:¢ 
Ahom side, Srifal Bora, Namal Fora, Heti Rarua, 1I.ichan 


sanaikai and chiringdung were killed. 


Having heard the news of the victory, Pratap 
Singh immediately ordered not to kill the captive 
officers as he was anxious to see ther in person. ve 
dashed to Samdhara but no sooner did he reach the rlace 
than most of the captured officers were slain, At this, 
the Swargadeo expressed his greet anguish an crcerec 
that Choulai Konwar, his elder brother and othe: officers 
responsible for the killing of the Mughal curtive 
officers be put to death. He then returnec to the 


capital in triumph and perforned the Pikkhvar cé renony.?! 


Soon after the Ahons established their c anip 
under the charge of Habung Fikchai at Fajalinukh (.tTany. 
1616 A.D.). The promise of pardon granted to Akhek 
Gohain was later revoked by the ring as he vas treated 


as traitor to the motherland. Akhek and his daughter 
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Mohanpuria were subsequently put to death.>? 


Thus the first expedition of Qasim Khan on Assan 
ended in a disaster. The loss in men and materials wes 
heavy but heavier still was the moral breakdown, the 
loss in military prestige and political power. Or the 
other hand, the victory enhanced the self-confidence of 
Pratap Singha. He succeeded in stemming the cide of 


Mughal victory temporarily. 


The Ahom King felt the imperative need of 
strengthening the administration now. This was necessiated 
due to growing problems arising out of the conflict with 
the Mughals. Dissensions ana intrigues among the officers 
had already gripped the country. Although the governnent 
was centralised, the nobility acted in a manner which 
brought about suspicions and jealousies against each cther. 
The position being such, no officer could be relied on. 
The necessity to remodel the war strategy and diplomacy 
wag also seriously considered by the King. He introduced 
a class of new petty officers, called the ‘Sajati'’ to 
ensure receiving correct information about the affairs 


of the state including the conduct of the officers. These 
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officers (Sajati) remained under the direct control 

of the King and had served as secret inforners, 
advisers and messengers to their master.With « view 
to streamlining the diplomatic corps he replaced the 
Ahom Katakés with Brahmin Katakis as the latter were 
gifted with speaking faculties and intelligence. 
Pratap Singha once explained to the Katakis tre impor- 
tance of their duties thus : "I an highly pleased witt 
the manner in which you have conducted yourselves arc 
asserted your views in a foreign country. hkutakis 
should be shieldmen. Your words alone constitute your 


rice "99 


The merit of the improved espionage systen 

could be seen when Akhek Gohain was won over by the 
Sahon spies and deserted the enemy camp through 4 rronise 
of pardon. It was considered to be dangerous that an 
Ahom officer should be helping the enemy in the were. 

At the second stage of the first AhoneMughal war et. 
Samdhara, Akhek gave important information to the shoms 
which partly contributed to their victory. Satrajit, 


the Mughal thanadar of Fandu was also influenced bv 


tran 
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the Ahom officials at a later stage. But contrary 
to expectation, Satrajit did more harm than good to 
the Ahoms by frustrating all attempts for resto? ation 


of friendly relations between the two powers. 


Prince Balinarayan who hac earlier deciceu tc 
fight along wie the Ahoms against the tPughals rensuined 
aloof in the recent war. It nay be duc to the fuct 
that he did not get much tine to organise his torce. 
However, after Ahon victory he was installea us a 
tributory king under a new nane Dharna Nergyan, in tre 
newly created state of Darrang. This new state conprised 
the western postion of Assam on both sides of the ®rahuma- 


putra and his capital was established at a place on the 


34 


south bank of the Rrahmaputra, probably near present 


Guwahati. The Ahom king conferred the title ‘'“harma 


Narayan’ in allusion to the propriety of his conduct 


35 


and conversation on the occasion. He was also empowered 


to collect revenue fron. the 1€ hill Rajas on a trikvtory 


36 


basis. Unfortunately, he could not consolicate his 


power in view of protracted wars with the Pugiels. The 
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history of Mughal Kamrup subsequent to the year le€lé€ 
which lasted till 1635 is one long tale of persistant 
attempts made by Dharma Narayan to subvert the Inperial 
authority, sometimes by open attack and sometimes by 
secret help offered to the hill Rajas of Dakhinkol. 
Throughout his life he struggle hard to yoke off bis 
ancestral domain from foreign domination. ‘T4ke the 
great Rajput hero Rana Pratap Singh of Chitor, he refused 
to bow down to the Mughals and held his head higt as 


long as he livea.'?” 


The most important single factor responsible 
for the outbreak of the Ahom-Mughal armed conflict was 
the imperialistic venture of fhe Bengal viceroy, ‘ asin 
Khan. Due to his impolitic designs, however, the first 
expedition ended in a disaster. The failure of tlhe 
expedition led to the dismissal of Qasim Khan fror 
office. He was succeeded by Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang. 
The victory of the Ahoms against the Mughals gave the 
former an opportunity to remodel their traditional war 
strategy. They now launched a counter attack on the 


Mughals in Kamrup. 
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WAR IN KAMRUP 


The defeat of the mighty Mughals at the battle 
of Sanmdhnara (Jany. 1616 A.D.) was an event ot far 
reaching importance. Both panic and despair seizii 
the Mughal forces. The loss of most of their conn anders 
completely demoralised them. They were further threat- 
ened with fresh attack by the Assamese and the very 
foundation of empire was shaken. The Mughals now 
reglised that the invasion was untimely and inpolitic. 
The Imperial authority at Delhi was shocked to «eatt. 
over this disaster and held the Fengal viceroy res;on- 
sible for this. Within a short time a new viceroy was 
appointed to replace Qasim Khan. The Mughals alsc were 
compelled to give up their policy of aggressive inper:ia 
lism and soberly settled down to a policy of peace, 
conciliation and consolidation in their new sphere of 


activity. 


veanwhile the Assamese forces chased the remnant 
of the Mughal troops as far ag Fandu. They also stormed 


the Imperial fortified camp at Agiathuti. Abus-Salan, 


S icenthaamanneantneasinantnatinantl 
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the Mughal Commander could not resist the enemy a+ 
Pandu for long. He retreated along with his fleet 

to Hajo. Satrajit, the thanadar of Fandu outpost :1so 
retreated to Hajo, their official headquarters. 
Gradually the Ahoms concentrated their troops heavily 
near Pandue They also constructed one fort each, at 
Pandu and Agiathuti on both sides of the Prahmaputre, 
Most of their high officials incldding the Buragot.ain 
and Bargohain were asked to stay there to strengther 


3 constructions of two more forts, 


their position. 
one at Samdhara and the other at Kaliabar had, ir the 
meantime, been conpleted. The Ahons now were fully 

prepared to launch a counter attack. Thus the scere of 


the conflict had been shifted to the Mughal territory. 


Abus-Salam, in his utter distress, inneciatelyv, 
sent urgent message to the viceroy of Bengal nar~ating 
the state of affairs in Kamrup. He also requestec for 
heavy reinforcement in order to combat the fresh att ack 
of the Assamese. Subadar Qasim Khan, on receipt of the 
report ordered Mirza Nathan, who was then staying at 
Barnagar to proceed to Hajo with his troops. Accordingly 
ne left with a thousand horse, a thousand nmatchlockreni 


4 
and two hundred war-boats. Soon after his arrival, 
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he started giving relief work to the panic stricken 
and wounded soldiers. His main task was, however, 

to boost up the morale of the soldiers. Simultaneously 
he was to prepare for clearing the Pandu fort fror the 


enemy attacks. 


Highly elated by the recent victories anc aisc 
encouraged by Dharmanarayar, Fratep Singha prepared for 
a bigger attack. The 1€ nill Rajas and the Dimaria 
Faja submitted to the Ahom King and promised 4a]1] help 
so as to drive the Mohanmedans out of the vacinit of 
Kamrup. The dimarua Raja was formerly a tributorv to 
the Koch King of Kamrup. He took the first opportunity 
to support the cause of the Assam King. Apparently 
he was happy to hear the news of the Assamese victory 
followed by advance of their troops upto Fandu. The 
Dimaria Raja and the hill Rajas had no direct cont act 
with the Mughals till then and they were serious]: 
alarmed at the latter's advance eastward. The recent 
Ahon. victory gave these frontier Rajas an encouragenent. 
to fight unitedly against the invaders. People fron 
all walks of life also submitted to Fratap Singha ana 


expressed their determination to expel the invaders.” 
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Mirza Nathan, the new bughal Corr ander soon 
proceeded to Fandu to meet the challenges of the 
enemies. He faced the combined attacks of the shons, 
the Dimaria Raja, Dharmanarayan and the hill "ajas. 

A series of clashes occured near Pandu. With utmost 
valour the Mirza could defend the Pandu fort. it one 
stage he advanced southward and captured the fort of 
Panipat .° At this stage serious internal troubles hroke 
out in Kamrup. Sheikh Ibrahim Krori, the principal 
revenue officer, taking advantage of tre weakness of 

the Bengal government and the disorderly sta‘e of affairs 
in Kamrup, misappropriated a sum of &.7 (seven) lakhs 
from the Imperial exchequer and with about 3000 fol] owers 
rebelled in the vain hope of becoming independent. 

He went a step further by inducing the local Foc}. 
leaders to stir up against the Mughals. The Foch hero 
Sanatan accordingly proceeded to the thana of Dandama 
with his force to assist the rebel officer.’ Ardul Fagh, 
the Chief officer of Hajo had in the meantime, left 

for Bengal. The incident necessiated the presence otf 
Mirza Nathan at Hajo. As there was no strong officer 


to deal effectively with these internal revolts, the 
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Sporah .M.I., ‘Baharistan-i-Ghaybi' of tirza “athan, 
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Mirza was required to return imnediately leaving +t. ¢ 
fort of Pandu at the mercy of the Assamese. “hus... 
assumed vwintual control of the military affairs 2: 


Kamrup. 


nuring the short period of about one year ‘1€1¢é.- 
1617) after the Mughal disaster at Samdhara till the 
arrival of the new Subadar, Ibrahim Khan Fath Tan et 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca), significant changes took ~} ace 
in the administration of Kanrup. Besides externa. 
danger, the Mughals were confronted with serious inte’«:) 
disorder. Most of the favourite officers of Viceroy 
Qasim Khan were withdrawn. Abdul Bagi, a favourite 
officer of Gasin Khan left Hajo after the arrival of 
Virzga Nathan. He was later on made a captive in tne 
hands of the men of the new viceroy, Ibrahin as Ty, 
the absence of a bold policy on the part of the vicercy, 
the Mughal administration in Kamrup was confront: witt 
external and internal dangers. The rebellions of 
Sheikh TIkrahin Krori and Sanatan, the repeated at~ackse 
of Dharmanarayan and his allies, the treachery of 
catrajit, all were the direct results of the change of 
the viceroy of Bengal and the apathetic policy ct the 
Imperial court. 
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Gait, on the authority of Padisnahnana says 
that the failure of the Mughal expedition against assan 
led to the disposition of (asim Khan from ofhice.” 
This view has been accepted by S.N. Bhattacharya. !” 
M.I. RBora&hon the basis of the writings of ‘Roger and 
Beveridge‘ says tht the orders for Cagin Khan's -i1ge 
missal and the appointment of Ibrahim Khan were issue 
by the Emperor Jahangir on the €th April, 1617 henge 
The fact that the outgoing viceroy oprésed tic Jncoring 
viceroy with arms on his way to Jahangirnaevar st 
Jatrapur shows that the former was not willing tc 
relinguish charge of office. Casin Khan wa:, } .wever, 


defeated by Ibrahim Khan Fath gang.?? 


Evidently, Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang, brother ot 
Cueen Nur Jahan was appointed Viceroy after a la se of 
one year of the disaster. The arrival of the vicero. 
cesignete was again delayea by akout six months as re 
arriyed at Dacca at the end of the year 1617. Gait 
admits that Ibrahim Knan assunea lis office afte: the 
battle of Ranihat which took pluce sonetine at ti€ Gre 


of the year 1617 between the hill Pajas and the tuat..l-.}° 
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Judging fron this view,it may be concluded that a° trocar 
Qasim Khan was held responsible for the ill-fatei 

Assam campaign, the Imperial authority at nelhi £ ailed 

to take prompt action to replace him. This indicates 

its lack of interest in the north-east frontier. ‘econ ly, 
the delay in the execution of the orders of appointrent 
testifies to it. Nevertheless, the new Viceroy sliowec 

his keen interest in the north-east frontier. He irne- 
aiately sent a strong force under the conmandd sheikh 


Kamal to restore order in Kanrup.?4 


while the Mirza was busy with putting coen tire 
revolt of the Krori, the military affairs at "andu acair 
took a serious turn. Mirza Yusuf Barlas who had heen 
defending the fort of Pandu sent urgent nessage tc: 
Nathan through Balabhadra nas describing the attack of 
Paja Tharmanarayan and the hill Rajas. It was also 
made clear by Mirza Vusuf that unless substantia’ re- 
inforcement, cane, it would not be possible to defend 
the fort.?> Large numbers of soldiers had, in the 
meantime, been killed on both sides. On receirt of the 
message, Mirza Nathan immediately despatched “sla ‘uli 
with a fleet to the aid of Mirza Yusuf with tiie assurance 


that further reinforcements would follow in quick 


enentieanenmieand 
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succession. Masud Qasim Khan, the personal messanger of 
Nathan accompanied Islan. Quli to Pandu to get a first 

hand knowledge of the affairs there. After studying +t'.4¢ 
situation he returned to Hajo anc described how the 
Mughals were attacked by the enemies through canrons, 
rallistas and rockets. The Mirza was alse informed that. 
two successive assaults were repulsed by the Tmosrialistes. 
Considering the position hopeless, the Pirza sent snecia’ 
messenger to the viceroy asking for strong reinrf«rceement. 
On being informed, the viceroy sent urgent crders to 
Qulij Khan, the jagirdar designate of Yoch territory tc 
march quickly to assist the Imperial officer at rato, lé 
Reinforcement was also rushed-in to Pandu under 7slar. 
Quli assisted by Suna Ghazi, Adil Khan and oticr adrirals 
of Musa Knan. Heavy fighting followed. 30th siées 
engaged their full forces. Dharmanarayan ultirately 

fled with his brother. The Pughals repulsed the enemy 
attack and achieved victory. This gave ther temporary 
relief and now a s@ction of their forces was withdrawn 

to Hajo inorder to engage them towarus surp;ression of 
the revolt of Sheikh Ibrahim Krori. Hostilities with 

the Assamese stopped for few months. tirga Nathan con- 


sidered this victory as a prelude to another victory 
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over the rebel officer Krori. All attempts to capture 
the rebel officer through conciliatory means, in the 


meantime failed. 


At this stage rumour spread that the “inc of 
Assam had sent a force to the rescue of the Sheikr. 
Apparently the Imperial officers were alarmec at thie 
news. However, they carrked on their operations and 
after a hot pursuit the Sheikh was captured an“ rie 
head was cut off. The head was then sent to tre “ubauvar 
along with a detailed report of the victory .t® Tre vVirg 
of Assan. did not send any reinforcement as apprehended. 
Subsequently the Mughal officers responsible for the 
suppression of the revolt were rewarded by the subadar 


with promotion in their ranks. 


Before the outbreak of the rebellion, Sheikh 
Ibrahim exchanged some correspondences with the 4Anom king. 
with a view to securing Ahor help, he sent € ressenger 
to the Ahom court with this message - "If you helr me 
with men and money and make the King of the Yoches, 7 
will exert my utmost valour and will be devotec to vou 
and never allow the enemies of Delhi to rroceed against 


you as long as I Lives? Tne Krori further sugce sted 
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that unless a joint action was taken at that stage acainst 
their comnon enemy, the Imperial authority worl send 4 
big army to Assam only to cut root and branch of the 
Ahoms. The narrative of Mirza Nathan further statés that 
the Raja of Assam: welcomed this proposal but was reluctant 
to believe the Sheikh. Fratap Singha replied that the 
Shaikh first lead the war in order to prove his sincerity. 
The Akom King further promised to help and rather instell 
him as the King of the Koches with valuable presents 

4£ the latter could send one or two Mughal officers alive 
or dead,2° This view has been accepted by S.N Bhattacharya 
when he says that the Aljiom monarch suspected the bonafides 
of the rebel and in order to test his sincerity, he 
advised the Sheikh to commence hostilities forthwith, 
thus preparing the ground for intervention.2 It is, 
however not true as stated by the learned author that 

the first Ahom intervention in Kamrup took place on 
behalf of the Krori.¢ Gait admits that the Assar King 
promised to help on condition that the Sheikh first 

Grove out the Imperialists from Hajo. He further says 
that althoggh he (Shaikh) was assisted by the Ahoms, 


the Mughals defeated and killed him.2> The two views 
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of the learned author seen. to be contradictory. “ic 
reaction of the rebel officer on receipt of tie i.e. ly 
from the Ahom King was also not known. birza Nutiiari 
says that the Assan King was always apprehending cine 
conspiracy of the Mughals. Before the rebell icin ‘ scke 
out, the Ahom King sent an envoy to the Shaikh x. 

get a first hand situation report. At that stage 

the Mirza tried to win over the rebel officer tiroudt. 
pacific means. In order to create nisunder st anoing 
and apprehension in the mind of the Assanese envoy, the 
Mirza rode on the same elephant with the chaikn. “ Cr 
seeing this, the Assamese envoy apparently ap: re..enuedc 


conspiracy. 


There is no record in any Assamese chronicle 
to show that the King of Assan either exchanged nessaces 
with the rebel officer or helped the latter with nen 
anc money. It appears the ahon king desired to ex; loit 
the sitaation by a threat of intervention in tavour 
of the rebels. at the initial stage they might nave 
exchanged ideas with the rebel chief. Put there is 
nothing to show that the Ahons really helpea the rehels 


in view of the fact that the allies hac already secicdesa 
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to expel the Bangals (Mughals) fron Kanrur. “he scons 
failed to utilise the opportunity and nerely r rains: 
content with capturing the fort of randu with tre °3'>: 
of the allies. Swargadeo Pratap Singha expressed is 
shock and resentment at the death of the Sheikh 17 

also over his failure to give timely assistane to 

the latter. He now realised that the rebel] office~- 

was motivated by sincere consideration and that i' was a 
mistake not to have offered help to him. Mirza * achan 
says that the destruction of the Sheikh was due tr tie 
treacherous conduct of the Assamese off fcers.*° Pewover, 


there is nothing to substantiate this prejfudicec views, 


The suppression of the rebellion was tol iowec:: 
by more serious troubles in Kanrup. Hajo was threatened 
with attacks from the aAhoms. Padmeswar Gogoi suys; 

"sheikh Ibrahin‘’s death hastened the pre- 

paration at Gargaon for sending a powerful 

army tO Guwahati. Hso-Hseng-ephea (Susencrh -* 

bitterly criticised the conduct of the 

lower Assam generals in allowing the Sheikt. 

to be killed in that manner",26 
This observation is apparently hased on the narrative 
of Mirza Nathan (Baharistan-i-Ghaybi). In the absence 
of any record in the local Buranjis, it is ditticul* to 


25Borah, M.I., Opecit., pe479. 
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accept this view. The Ahoms, however, put neavy 
pressure on the Mughals along with their allies at 
Pandu repeatedly in order to divert the attention of 


the Hajo administration. 


Meanwhile Dharmanarayan took possession of the 
fort of Fandu after evacuation of this place by the 
Imperialists. Thereupon Mirza Nathan again sent Mirza 
Yusuf Barlas to recapture Pandu. “hile on the nove, 
the Mughals came to know about heavy concentratior of 
enemy forces at Pandu and so they halted and ypitcred 
their camp at Jharighat, a charland, situated between 


Hajo and Pandu.?/ 


Dharmanarayan sent urgent messaqes 
to the Ahom officers who were already on the n.arct. under 
royal orders to proceed quickly to Fandu. The  =hon 
force consisted of innumerable elephants and boats under 
the command of Puragohain, Hati Barua, Rajkhowa, 
Khargharia Phukan. They all rushed to Pandu and then 
proceeded further west and encamped at the village 


Bardadhigaon.2© 


Realising the gravity of the situation after 
receiving report from Yusuf about the strength of the 


enemy, the Mirza sent more forces under Raja Satrajfit 


27por ah oN ol ee Op.cit. e p.480 e 
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with his Hindu officer Badridas. They were ordered to 
stay at Jharighat against their will and constructed 
two forts on either side of the Brahmaputra wher its 
course was comparatively narrow. The attempts however, 
failed. At this critical juncture, Satrajit fell back 
from the fighting line and returned to Hajo, followed 
by others. None of the Mughal officers had the courage 
to face the formidable combined allied forces. The 
news of this retreat was reported by Belabhedra has 

and Badridas to the Mirza who was then sick. Mirza 
Nathan expressed his anguish at the cowardly actions 

of the officers. At his distress he despatched Ralabhadra 
Das and Haji Lang to Barnagar with a message to Ou! ii 
Khan seeking his help. As he had a small force at 

his disposal, he in turn, sent a message to the cr.iefs 
of Jahangirnagar to come to the rescue of the Imerial 


forces of Kamrup immediately .2? 


Soon heavy reinfo~cement« 
arrived from Bengal. Sheikh Kamal who had been sent by 


the new viceroy earlier, also arrived and joined ther, 


After reoccupation of Fandu, the Ahoms were 
advancing towards Hajo. Preparations for a gran: attack 
on Hajo now made. A strong fort was constructed on 
the bank of the river Shesha near Hajo under spéc ial 
instructions of the monarch. 
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Several small forts were also erected on the 
southeeastern frontier of Hajo. The three Gohains were 
ordered to stay at Shesha to keer strict vigilance on 
the movement of the enemies. Lachampam Bhandari and 
Raidingia Barua were especially instructed not to attack 
the Mohammedans without the order of the K ing.°° A 
strong naval force was also despatched under tne joint 
command of Laluk Fhukan and Lashanm Siring with their 
new titles Neog Phukan. As advised by the Deodhais, 
they advanced to Hajo through the river Shesha. The 
Gohains, the Baruas and other high officials pleaded tre 
positive prohibition of the king to advance. Other 
prominent leaders waiting at Shesha fort were 2aj{3 
Dharma Narayan, Mani Konwar of Dhakeri (Uttarkul); 

Jadu Deka, the Chutia Prince; the Dimarua Raja and the 
Hill Rajas of Dakhinkol.?+ the ahom strategy of tre 
invasion was to make a three-pronged attack, both »sy 
land and water. A division of the army waited on the 
foot of the Talaya hill (Mak Kubeérachal ~ about 5 ciles 
north east of Hajo). For sometime the Ahoms were 
watching the novement of the Mohammedans. At this stage 
some Ahom soldiers were killea by the enemies while 
moving round to study the enemy position. This ection 


of the Mughals was definitely provocative to their 


30g arua, G.C., Ahom Buranji, p.10l. 
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counterpart. In the meantime, the Ahon spies reported 
to the Neogs about the advance of Mohanmedan horses. 
The Neogs thought the time oprortune and without -'asting 
time, orderec their forces to strike at the enemies, 
according to the maxim - ‘He never loses who strile® gs 
first’. The three Gohains and the peodhai Pandit ana 
the Bharali Barua prohibited the Ahom officers fror 
taking the offensive and advised them to wait for orders 
from their monarch .>2 According to Baharistan, the 
Assam Faja ordered to attack the enemy first. A letter 
was reported to have been addressed by the king to his 
officerg which read thus - "As the armies of nelhi have 
not begun their attack and as you have already reacned 
near them with a large army, it is proper for you to 


33 The local 


begin the battle without further delay." 
chronicles, however, gave a different account. “he 
Assamese forces acting on the King's orders first stayeu 
at Fandu. At the request from his officers stationea 

at Pandu, the King sent one Laluk of Borgohain fanily 
and one Lacham serving as “ar Ne®g with supreme »ower 
to lead the forces to Hajo. They were also ensowered 


34 
to behead anyone who would act contrary to treir orders. 


The time was, however, not found oprortune in view of 


S einmathuamaamneatl 
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adverse omens predicted but the neodhai Pandits,. 
King Pratap Singha sent special messengers from 
Samdhara to the officers of the Assamese expedition 
not to take aggressive part till they would get final 


35 


orders from him. Pratap Singha took serious excertion 


to the action of some not—-headed commanders which showed 
that the attack was ill—timed, and not in accordance with 


his advice. 


Sheikh Kamal, after his arrival at Hajo oruereu 
the Imperial officers to proceed as far as to village 
Talia and to construct a fort there. The Inperial force 
was now well equipjed with contingent of forces of 
Culij Khan, Dust peg, the fleet of the twelve Fruyans 
of Bengal, the regular force of Mirza Nathan besides 
those of Sheikh Kamal and satrajit. The details of the 
war are narrated in Baharistan-i-Ghaysi as follows, 


“fhe Burha Gohain at the head of one bundre 
thousand infantry was to march along the hilly 
and jungly bank of the Rrahmaputra towar.s the 
main part of Hajo. Hati Barua and raja Raldev 
and Samuroid Kayeth with a force of two funadrec 
thousand infantry, one hundred and eighty 
elephants (including heated elephants) t «1! 
upon sheikh Kamal. The Rajkhowa and the 
Khargharia were to take the command of th: 
fleet of four thousand war boats against the 
fleet of the Twelve Bhuyans. The ecighteer 
hill Rajas were to take their position with 
all their hill men on the bank of the river 
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in aid of their fleet and not allow the enemies 
to escape to Dakhinkol. One thousand war baees 


were sent to the mouth of the river Fawrawa 
to the rear of the Inperial army in order to 
block the passage of ration and communication 
from Dacca. In short the Imperial army “as 
brought to bay like games in a hunt."36 
The accounts of the operations have been precisely given 
in the Ahom Buranji and the Kamrupar Buranji. All] the 
accounts agree with the view that Hajo was reseizea from 


all sides bythe Assamese (February/March, 161€ A. .). 


One day at midnight, a contingent of Anor force 
led by the Bargohain, Lai Gohain and the Taidingia *arua 
aavanced through the hilly and gungly tracts tc the hi? ock 
of Sultan Ghiyasud-din Awliya (Foa-l acca, considered to 
be a holy shrine by the bussalmans). Another troo, 
under the Bor Gohain, the Borpatra Gohain, Moni Yonwor 
and Abboypuria proceeded forward by up road from tre sout:. 
towards Hajo fort. The Mussalmans could not anticipate 
the midnight attack and a fierce battle took place. %t 
the initial stage most of the devotees of the shrine 
were massacred. But soon after reinforcement, the bughals 
under the command of Dust Beg and Culij Khan, defeated the 
Assamese. Large number of soldiers were killec oi the 
rest retreated.?! The elephants of the Assamese cculc 
not stand long against the cavalry of the enemy. ‘ne 


first battle of the expedition ended in disaster. 


36garah, Melo, Opecit., p44&. 
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Early next morning, Dharmanarayan, Hati Barua 
and Samuroid Kayeth advanced in aweeinspiring forrations 
with a huge army and innumerable elephants. Sheikt. kamal 
arranged his army in collarobation with his brothers. 
Satrajit and some nansabdars confronted the enemy 
attack. At this juncture the Imperial fleet of the 
zamindars was also attacked by the Assan fl@et and ;ut 
to great straits. Mirza Nathan who was then at the nain 
fort of Hajo, hearing the news of the attack from al] 
sides sent a message to Qulij Khan giving details of 
the position in various fronts. He also promised to 
march to the help of Qulij Khan if required. Sheikh 
Kamal, realising the hopeless position, sent urgent 
messages to Mirza Nathan for help through Famdes. “ne 
Nirza rushed in to the help of Kamal and fought gal. antly 


against the enemies .2© 


Fortune fay@ured the Imperialists. .. great 
victory was achieved. This was considered by hathan as 
one of the formost nilitary conquest attained by the grace 
of God. The Hati Barua, Faja Dharnmanarayan, Sarurc sc 
Kayeth ran away in disgrace along with their farces.”~ 


Thereafter, the Assamese concentrated tteir torce on 


the southern side of the hill. In the nean time, tne 
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Assamese fleet was advancing towards Hajo after defeating 
the Imperial fleet. This gave an opportunity to the 

land force to renew its attack. Thus the Mughal forces 
were put to great straits. After defeating the enemy 

in the eastern front, Mirza Nathan and shekkh kanal came 

to the rescue of Qulij Khan. The three generals now 
prepared a new strategy to defend their main fort at 

Hajo. A fierce battle ensued. The scattered Imperial 
fleet also took its position. At lest the wughal triumphed 


and the vanquished allies fled away with heavy losses.” 


rhe failure of the expedition produced inmediate 
and far-reaching results in the history of \hon volitics. 
In terms of casualties the losses were terrible. “hakhak 
Ruragohain, Mani Konwar, Mon Hazarika fell fighting 
while a large number were killed and wounded. Wany large 
ships anc some elephants were lost. The Mughals also 
seized immense quantities of guns, shields anc othe: war 
equipments. The regt of the force first retreatec to 


Pandu and then to Kajalimukn. 4+ 


In Baharistan, Mirza Nathan has given an ac: ounts 


of the losses on the shom side thus — "When surveyed 


“Cporan, M.I., Op.cit., pp-494-495. 
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after the retreat of the Assamese forces, out of four 
thousand war boats, only two hundred escaped. “hr: snemy 
lost three thousand and seven hundred men in ti: fiel i 

of Battle; double of this number died in the adjace t 
places and nore than ten thousand wounded fle: away. 

On the Imperial side, two hundred attained martyrac:. anc 
double this number were wounded. The heads of tre (243 
enemies were cut off and loaded in the boats and were 

sent to Jahangirnagar to Khan Fath Tang along wit: ele- 
phants and different kinds of booties."4° while sandinting 
the fact that the Ahoms engaged a huge force, tre ~escrip- 
tion about the amount of losses seens to be an 2xague- 


ration. 


Pratap Singhawas extremely angry when 1¢ fb ard 
the news of the disaster. He at once ordered an enquiry 
into the failure of the expedition and asked the scatters. 
forces to rally at Samdhara. Laluk Phukan, lachar ‘irine 
and some others were held responsible anc so rut to death. 
Khamprat Bar Gohain and Tipan{ Yaja who were also founc 
guilty were put into a cage where they were allowes te ci- 
of hunger .43 The king then returned to the carit-: 3 an 


performed the Medanmemephi (death ceremony) .44 
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It may be admitted that the invasion of Beis 
was not properly conducted. Pratap Sinch who was eréyina 
at the Samdhara fort during the period of conflict 
failed to conmand the forces in right directions. ‘r- 
high officials were anxiously waiting for the final 
order of their monarch and at that stage they were iske: 
to launch the attack by the Neog Phukans. The *uqhul: 
on the contrary, conducted the nilitary affairs exc'!usiveliy 
from Hajo. So the failure of tre expedition mav he 
partly attributed to the King for his lack of proser 
guidance at the critical time. The Pughals acted with 
foresight with reinforcement fron. Bengal. The ironw of 
the entire episode was that Fratap Singha renained content 
by:executing most of the top ranking officers enqaged 
in the invasion cf Kajo. The Ahons now ahondoned their 
policy of aggression and instead launched a policy of 


peace and consolidation. 


With a view to securing efficient adninist: ot cor 
in the western part of his Kingdom and also to nave 
proper vigilance on Fughal activity, Pratap Sirchsa soor 
created a post of high ranking officer with the tithe, 
‘Bar Phukan'. Langi Panisia who distinguished *.inself 
in restoring order among the panicestricken Alc. otf icers 


after the battle of Hajo was appointed to the rost. 


11 


It was also felt that a responsible officer of tre 
rank of Bar Fhukan (governor) would be able te conduct 
diplomatic ehatiors not only with Bencal governrert 
but also with the hill Chieftains on the frontier. 
Langi Panisia was accordingly appointed the first 

Bar Phukan with his headouarters at Kajal imukr on “ne 
tracts of the territory west of Kaliabar were placed 
under his jurisdiction while the area «ast of Faliabar 
and outside the jurisdiction of the Rargohain and the 
Buragohain was placed under another functionary of 
equal rank, known as Bar Rerua. The first incumbent 
of this post was Ponai Tamuli, the King's brother- 
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Shortly after the war at Hajo, dissensions 
occurred among the Mughal officers of Kamrup. Mirze 
Nathan in his narrative describes how he was ut to 
trouble by the conspiracy of Sheikh Kamal, Qulii Yhang 
Satrajit and others. Jealous of Nathan's calibre, try 
sent false reports to the Subadar stating that tre 
victory was achieved by them and not by birza “athan. 


The Mirga was further aggrieved wren he care to ‘now 
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that Chisti Khan had been appointed the Chicf con: ander 
of Kamrup thus ignoring his clain. These oti icers 
went a stey. further to frustrate the attenpts ct “athan 
to see the Subavar personally. The intrigues ci tiese 
officers ultimately compelled him to leave Vanruy 

with a handful of followers for Dacca. at a lates 
stage he was entrusteu by the Subadar to tne casi st 


conquest of Dakhinkol and was suitably rewarded. 


Mirza Nathan dominated Mughal rolitics is kewri, 
as Chief Conmander of the Imperial army for nor tr ar. 
two years (1616-161€). He reorganisec the auiristre- 
tion of Kamrup and restored order at a stage ~hen te 
morale of the Mughal was at alow ebb. Hew-s en vager: 
in a series of battles against Nharmananayan, tre 2igrnteen 
hill Pajas besides the Assamese and defended +}? wdghal 
territory. The suppression of the rebellion of Torahir 
Krori was another brilliant example of his cour -s2 and 
tactfulness. He cleverly alienated the «hones ‘10: 
giving military help to the sheikh. “<t last te oe fence 
Hajo from the enemy attack ana trherebs the ertire | oc. 


territory was saved. But his sincere and herei¢c ces vac.'s 


ore 
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of some selfish and jealous officers. with the result 
that a loyal and able officer had to leave the fronti'r 


in disgrace. 


The state of affairs in Kenruy was still -ar 
from settled in view of the recent external aggre<sior. 
anda internal revolt. The situation was further distrubked 
by sporadic Koch insurrections. On the request of the 
viceroy of Bengal, Ibrahim Khan to the Mughal “mperor 
Jahangir, Lakhshmi Narayan was released (kKarch 10, 

1618) from detention. It was expected that his presence 
might ease the situation caused by the revolts of tne 
Koch chiefs. He was offered with gifts of a robe of 
honour, an Iragi horse, a magn&fieient elepnant, 4 
bejewelled sword belt and a bejewelled dagger bet .4® 
The viceroy immediately sent him to Hajo to render 
help to the Imperdalists (Spring, 1618). After conf i- 
nement for about three and half years, Lakhsri Narayan 
got back his personal freedom ana was reinstated ir. nis 
kingdom as a vassal with great honour. But lc was not 
destined to rule any longer*? Sheikh Kamal, an old anc 
experienced officer now became the Fouzdar of Vat rup 


(Hajo) and with his initiative he secured the ; 2rmission 
€ 
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of the Subadar to get the services of Lakhsni Narayan. 
He did not govern Koch Pehar but left in charge of his 
son as before. "An era of honourable exile fror his 


kingdom now sets in #20 


He continued to stay at falco 
with & contingent of troops and aided the Tr erialists 
in consolidating the authority in Uttarkol anc: ‘akr.inko! 
regions. He does not appear to have taken the field 
in person but he frequently placed his troops at the 
disposal of his colleagues, particularly virze Nathan, 
the astute and energetic conqueror of akhinkol, «ith 
whom he was on term of great intimacy .>2 At a later 
stage he joined the revolt of Shat. Jahan in Pengél. 

He continued to remain loyal to the Emperor till his 
death in 1627 AeD. Another Bengal Zaninder, Musa Knan 
displayed similar faithfulness and loyalty in serving 
the Bengal government distinguishing hinself @specially 
in the conquest of Tippera besides his many conquests 


in Kamrup. 


cir 7.N. Sarkar says that about the middle of 
the year 161€ A.D., Madhusudan, a nephew of takhsri 


Narayan seized the pargana of Yoroibari but Musa Fhan, 
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the Imperial commander suppressed it. According to 


SOpnat tacharya, S.N., Op.cit., pel€O,: “crah,y eJ., 
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Baharistan, Madhusudan, son of Jisketu (Brisraketi', 3 
relation of Raja Lakhsmi Narayan marchec witr iis forces 
to pakhinkol and seized Koroibari, a south western part 
of Kamrup. The Subadar sert Chand Bahadur as chief of 


et 


the army against Madhusudan.Musa Khan ars many other 
zanindars accompanied the Mughal force. They captured 
the Koch Ghief alive and brought him to Khizrpur only 


to produce before the Subadar .°> 


In pursuance of his 
liberal policy, the Subadar treated him kindly ana 
secured his services for the government of Kanrup. rie 
incident occurred just after the departure of Mirza 
Nathan from Hajo. There is no reference in the sor 
chronicles about this incident. This may be due to 

the fact that the Ahoms were not involved t..e.e.... At 

a subsequent period, Madhusudan helped tire tuc: 

against the Assamese led by “harma Narayan at the battle 


54 


of Minori. As he accepted the Imperial varsal :ve, 


it was very likely that he helped then -.ate. on. 


The protracted wars accompanied by Yoch insu- 
rrections in Sarkar Kamrup exhausted the energy of both 
the Ahoms and the Mughals. They realised the necessity 


S3pora, M.1l., Op.cit., PP -503=504. 


S4cyn arma, Benudrar, ‘*Dakhinkol' -‘cuvenir 21 1 € 
gSam Sahitya Sabha, Saka 1882 — ‘Palasbarir Dative 
Vasare',; Sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit., 7.300. 


of peace and order in the Koch territory. At this 
stage Lakhsmi Narayan, with the vain hope of bec 1i 3g 
independent in recognition of his services, initiateu 
a peace proposal between the two belligerents. He 
first discussed the matter with Shaikh ! ur), © 
fouzdar of Hajo. Tnen he sent his 5 rscnu! envoy, 
Birukaji to the Ahom officers stationeu at su ranta 
Chowki, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra (oprosite 
to present Guwahati). The Ahom officers in turn 
escorted him to Kajalimukh to report the matter to the 
Bar fhukan,. The envoy was detained there for sonnet re 
pending receipt of formal order of audience with the 
King. Swargadeo Pratap Singh welcomed the proposal 
and despatched Dharadhar Kataki to Kajalimukh sc :.> 


to bring Bire Kaji to the capital by false prorise>.°> 


After arrival at Gargaon, Biru Kaji reportec 
to the King thus - "The Mussalman king wishes to rake 
peace and to establish hat and fat as a marx of 1: ieno- 
ship. oO' great King, I, your slave lav’ keer ser* to 
by Lakhsni Narayan to inform you about the matter. 


Pratap Singha replied - "If Lakhsmi Narayan cen *sianage 


Ce ee eeeetbuanmnastheattaammeantasmneattneantenstneamendinesaieatiteetiedtnen ieee aned 


>Ssnuyan, S.K., Deodhai Asom Buranji, 0.117.;: "nvyarn, 


S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, (@d), p.25. ; Parua, %.c., 
Ahom FPuranjfi, pelO/,; “wade, 7.F., an Account of \seam, 
pe28c. 


to put a stop to the war that has been going on ry 
making peace, I shall allow you to go back to y. r 
country as early as possible. But if he cannot, shal) 
not allow you to go back .*6 The conversation testifiec 
to the fact that Pratap Singha was keen to restore 

peace in the frontier permanently. He -skeuir : <ch 
envoy to stay in his capital for sometii« or's +* prove 
the fidelity of the peace proposal. He was given 
quarters at Baghchua to live under proper supervision. 
The narrative of Mirza Nathan is silent about the peace 
overture. This was due to the fact that the *irza was 
encauged in the pakhinkol operations at that tine and 
was not aware of the developments in the administration 
of Hajo. Moreover, he was not on good terms with the 


fougzdar. 


The peace proposal was not welcomed by at: jit, 
the thanadar of Pandu. This officer wanted that tie 
conflicts should continue for long to serve his interest. 
Satrajit became active in frustrating tlhe reac: nego- 
tiation and started conspiring with the sno. officers. 
He made secret correspondences with the Assam F¥Fing. 
Perhaps ne entertained the idea of becoriny an indeyen- 


dent chief at Pandu with the help of the Ahons. “ith 


ne 


”_ 


*6cait, Op.ecit., poll13.; Bhuyan, S.K. } arrupar 
Buranji, ppe26=27. 
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this aim in view, he met the Bar Phukan at vatalintkh 
and then sent his minor son to the Ahom court wits rie: 
presents by way of paying homage to the King. ‘Satrajit 
also despatched Umar and Kanai, the two traders witr. - 
personal letter to the Swargadeo 6 The part. was also 
accompanied by a Sajati fram Kajalimukh to Garcaon. 

The letter reads as tollows : "I become the son of the 
Swargadeo. Your majesty may treat me as your som or 
your servant. The details will be explainec hy tre 
traders." (Feb. 1620). Pratap Singha occeptec ti < 
proposal considering it as an act of friendship. ~.. 
reply and as a mark of friendship the Assan Fine vert 
Kamal Lochan Kataki to Satrajit with a silver {hari 
(pitcher), a spout of gold. The queen alse —=:+ bates 
of Satrajit's harem, a suit of silk rina-re . eis < 

a token of love. The Swargadeo also desired that 
Satrajit should drink water from the fhar trer 

sent just lika a son (baby) took his mot:ers i11k. 
Besides these presents, the King sent a pre. :nt for 
Satrejit's minor son, ar. elephant and two *:ousand 
silver coins. Pratap Singha continued to exchange regular 


emissaries with Satrajit for sometime as *.> t -Wtt 


that this friendship would serve as an effective check 


on the further advance of the Mohamnedans. 


One of the reasons which tempted Satrajit tr 
come close to the Ahoms might be that the incident of 
sacrifice of his son at the altar of th» “2 <>. *. akhya 
was still ffesh in his mind. Karame} wn, con ur %: tratit 
was sacrificed at the altar of the God e«s* ! «6 siya after 
the battle of Samdhara,. Many rore Mughal Conranders 
were executed by the Ahons after the latter's victory 
in the battle. He thus wanted to take vengeance upon 
*the Ahons at the opportune nonment. He was ulso ai:cir 
of losing his power and position if pecce «as alowed 
to be restored between the two powers. ‘A traitor by 
nature, he had been false to the Mohannedans ©: : Wry 
occasions, as he now intrigued with the Ahoms.' 2 
further induced the local Chiefs to revolt again-t. -e 


Mughals. 


In the course of the exchange of iceas, tre Anon 
King sent Kalia Kataki to Satrajit with so.e ,iec7Nrts. 
But on way to Pandu the articles (preserts’ were lost. 


At this Satrajit expressed his sorro: and in order to 
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please the Kataki, presented him with clothes. 

boatmen escorting the Katakis later misrenresente: 

the incident to Swargadeo in such a manner that tre 
Swargadeo considered the action as humiliatine to iin 
for receiving presents from the Mughal «tficer without 
his (King) knowledge. Although he was ordere: to he 
arrested by the King, he wus found not guilty after 

an enquiry. Satrajit could continue the friendly 
relations with the Ahon king for sometime thrcugt. vis 
Giplomatic skill. But later on his various misci ie vou: 


acts rere detected. 


The period of two years (1616-161& A.i.) is 

marked by incessant wars between the Imperi -’.-.- 

and the allied powers led by the Ahoms. “nic iis 
accompanied by sporadic Koch insurrecticsi:. diol cert 
parts of Kamrup. Another important event of tl.i- 
period was the rebellion of the Mughal cffice~ Frori. 
All the challenges had been adequately ret i. the 
Imperialists. Mirza Nathan can be regariie -§ tne real 
hero of the Mughal victory. The Assamese for the time 
being abandoned their aggressive policy. “heir o'f:: 
however, made persistent attempts to subvert tle 


fughel authority in south Kamrup. The Mughals also 


rn rr ste 


gave up their traditional policy of Immerialier for 

some time realising their past mistake. “her roe ariontred 
a policy of consolidation within their own territory. 
Some efforts were akso made towards conclusior ot nrearce 
anc stability by both the powers. But these atrempts 
were in vain and within a short time the two nowers 


were involved in a fresh conflict. 


CHAPTER V 


REBELLION IN DAKHINKOL 


The political scene in Dakhinkol turned into 
confusion due to the outbreak of a fres;y rebellion 
after a short spell of nearly three months. The Mughals 
had still to reckon with the hostility of the chiefs of 
Takhinkol. The rising tide of Mughal imperialism pro- 
duced alarm among the various former Koch subjects ana 
the hill Chieftains and they were gradually aware of 
insecurity. At the intial stage, the shoms renained 
aloof. There had been a series of sanguinary watrics 
at various places, viz., Solmari, Sanbhur, Kanlere, 
Fangjuli, Ranihat, Minori etc.. Dharma Nerayew. wi. ic 
been scared, now took the opportunity to exert al’ tis 
influence in enlisting the support of the hill chief- 
tains who had also become hostile to the Puchals. fatriotic 
and au. acious as he was, Dharma Narayan :«°:"* never accept 
for long the humiliation that he had suffered at Falo. 
He had the statesmanship to see the far reachinu conge- 
quences of the Mughal invasions in the north-east frontier. 
Mamu Govinaa, another vassal Koch Chief cf Reltol. -ise 
mude a conmon cause with other Foch leaders for liberation 
or their notherland. Thus preparation for another trial 


of strength began. 


According to Kamrupar Buranji, the Sarkar "ak} inkol 
comprised the parganas of Sambhur, Mechpara, Ka nl: -ara 
(} alawpara), Baranti, Pushyatale, Garo Mahal, > + oer 
pinaria and Fandu.? It, therefore, covered the area 
from the parganag of M@chpara and Sambhur in the west 
to the pargana of Pandu in the east. "12? a2: =. of 
the river Brahmaputra of the modern dist -icts ot ‘“calpera 
and Kamnrup was within Sarkar Dakhinkol. Further south 
of this region,lay the hill tract, ruled anu inhabited 


mostly by the independent Garos. 


During the KocheMughal conflict, nany !ocn ct levs 
flea to Dakninkol for safety with their follow:s: + 4 
established there permanently. They nac been scared away 
and not crushed. Apart from the Koch Chiefs, ti = vere 
many tribal chieftains in different hill regia: of 
Yakhinkol who were commonly styled as the ‘Eigi.t2e> 173 
Rajas', notable among them being the Pajas of ‘ari, 
Valawpara, Bholagaon, Barduwar, Boko, Li.kicuwar, +antan, 
Banagram, Chaygeon, Hangrabari, Dimarua, ‘islvrir ar- and 
Bamun Raja.? They were nostly Garos an: ruled ‘r 1epen- 
dently but owea allegiance to the Koch King. Later the 
acknowledged Ahonm sugerainty. They also paid moderate 


tribute occasionally to the Raja of Assan whe courte: 


—__ 


lonuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Puranji (ed), p.32. 
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the friendship of the independent mountaineers ft: 107i. 
commercial intercourse.” According to Mohtcuie:ry 
Partin, 

"these Rajas of Kamrup were the original 

petty chiefs of the country, each of 

whom possessed a certain territory, which 

was ass@€ssed to furnish a c€rtsin nunber 

of pykes to the Kamrup King. T)<y ;osses- 

sed every sort of jurisdiction, except 

the power to severe and in case of war, 

should take the field at the head of the 

pykes."4 
The fact that they helped the Koch King *ali * areyar ans 
the Assam King in the struggle against the fuchals< amp’: 
proves that they remained loyal to their sovereign ruler. 
Sfter the conquest of Kamrup, they refused to acknowledge 
Mughal sovereignty. Frequent mention has beer mace botn 
in the local Burangjiis and the Fersian chroriu?’: +s t 


the role of the hill Rajas in the Ahom—ePighe 2: ca. 


Ibrahim Khan found in hirza Nathan, an at l+ 
warrior, who had, in the meantime, displayeu iis «ui uye 
and devotion to duties in the battle o: ja‘... He was, 
however, not pleased to see the Mirza. avi':j; Hajo at a 
State of Chaos and disorder. He was equally worried witr. 
the intrigues and dissensions in the Mughal canp. The 


Subadar, tired with the intrigues of the otticers desicer 


woe em ee ee 


32uchanon, Hamilton, An Account of Asom, r.°F.: 
Yackenjie, North Eastern Frontier @tc., pr .24t-74°, 


4vartin, M., Eastern India, vol. Vv, p.61°9. 


to avoid the association of the Mirza and asked 1}.ii t- 
put cown the insurrection in Dakhinkol and to ta tt 
Sarkar as jagir in lieu of his services.” The ¥: va 

was really unhappy to recetve such an order fror sie 
Subadar. He thought that the Nawab had filed tc stucy 
the real state of affairs of Hajo leadi' gto ... eas 
fortune. Moreover, he was tired of conti vores «ror cor 
which he needed rest urgently. Ultimately under pressure, 


he had to submit to the wishes of the Supadare” 


Parsuram, the chief of Solmari of Dakhinkol «ae 
alarmed at the activities ot tie hugheals if: the wo. ot 
extension of the Mughal sphere of control ¢ver -*.-liicl. 
This Rabha Chief made plundering raids end had blocked 
the passage of transit of rations for the Imperie. -29 4 
in tne former Koch territory. As a result the! +a) 
were put to great hardship.’ The news of the reycjt 


rarsuram evidently caused much anxiety to tre wuracer. 


Thus for nearly two years from “yril/A *y, 1€15 
the field of activity of the Mughals rene. i: ah dake? 
The history of this period is a story of struggle between 
the Mughals and the local chiefs of thet region inclu ing 


the hill Rajas. The entire Mughal expedition explains 


~~ 


>Borah, Mole, Op.cit., PedO2. 
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Tgorah, M.I., (8) ecit., p.505; Bhattacharya, Chel tecg 
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the dogged tenacity and unwearied enterprise of the 
Mughals to extend and consolidate their authority. 
Mirza Nathan, the Commander of the expedition cisp) ayea 
his daring initiative and courage and ultinately Frougrt 


victory to the empire. 


The Mirza started from "angamati with Fis regiment 
to Phulbari. There, he discussed the situation of ‘olmari 
with the Mughal officers, viz., Taj Khar and Tas) im khan. 
These two officers were serving in the pargana of 
Mechpera under the Jagirdarship of Qulij Fhar. “tre 
Mughal force stationed under the uisposal of the ”agirdar 
of Mechpara was no match for the forces of Fersuran.. “ne 
Imperialists had already suffered terribly. Ir vic- of 
the weakness of the Imperial force the Pirga wes re:uirea 
to recruit fresh soldiers locally to neet the cha lenge 
of the enemy. After making adequate preparations, the 
virza proceeded towards solmari. Parsuran, in the nean 
time, anticipating the advance of the enemy marched on 
and like a flash reseized a strong Mughal stockade at 
Kantabari, on the foot of the hill. A battle war Feugnt 
but no decisive results were achieved by either site, 

The next phase of the strugole shifted te “ambhur.* 


A fierce battle took place. volleys of arrows, 


ae 


*About 7 k.m. west to modern Agia town of Go&dlpara 
Subedivision. 


guns, cannons and missiles were showered from the fort 
of Parsuram. But ultimately Parsuram was defeates and 


- 


fled aay leaving many casulties among the sol.: ~>-. 


Both sides struggled on and the trial 2f stren-t 
began at Kandara. The Imperialists attecked fror «chree 
sides and after a stiff resistance Farsir sr . . “ied 
away with few followers to Makri hill. 277 oF the 
victory was sent to the Subadar and also to the fouzdar 
at Hajo through Balabnadra fas. In the rest of tie 
expedition Mirza Nathan was ably assisted by Sadat KFl.an, 
Balabhadra Das, Nik Muhammad, Mir Abdus Salar, bert 1: 


Beg and many others. 


The attempt to capture Parsuran dgagged on. After 
a hot pursuit, a battle took place again near i: ari 
hill. The attack was repulsed by Farsuram res: ’+i: in 
deaths of a large number of Mahamnedan soldier:. 
this stage, Kaltakari, a terbulent hill Chief witir rie 
son Tahana joined the forces of Parsure:. The Mira: 
sensing inndinent danger of a combine =tiacl:, ser’ 
urgent message to Hajo for help. In the successive 
encounters that followed, the Mughals succeeded ir. 
annihilating the forces of Parsuram. “he rarrative of 


Mirza Nathan says that 2700 maunds of agar wocd, 


Sporah, Mele, Opecite, pe507. 


170 maunds of brass v@éssels, 45 boats and some nore 
booties fell into the hands of the hughals.” Earsurar 


escaped to an unknown place. 


Farsuram was regarded as the nost powerful 
Rabha Chief of western Daktiinkols~ Throughovt tt.e 
entire period of struggle, Parsuram fought almost sincle 
handed and at no stage he joined the Koch rebels. This 
could suggest that he was a °abha Chief and trat he bad 
no link with the revolts of the other Foch crizfs. The 
dogged determination and indomitable will with wt ieh he 
fought against the Mughals bear testimony to tie f ict 
that he was a great leader of men anc equallec dir rank 


with many contemporary chiefs of nakhinkol. 


Peanwhile more Koch rebellion took place in sore 
parts of eastern Dekhinkol. The revolt of Parsuream set 
the park that enkindlea the feeling of discontent 
among various chiefs. The situation was further worsened 
due to the challenge of Koch Raja Balinarayan andi his 
associates. Patriotic in heart and soul, whose life is 
a story of exciting struggle for the independence of 
motherland, Raja Balinarayan coula hardly accent for 


long the humiliation that he had suffered at ihe hands 


Sporah, M.I+, Opscit., p.525- 
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of the Mughals. He exerted all his influences to get 
the support of the hill chiefs as well us the -ssamege. 
Apparently, these hill Chiefs considered the caves of 
the Koch Raja as their own as the Muqhal's agarecs‘yv- 
policy had threatened their position also, Hence rhev 
decided to join hands with Balinarayan. The “ahs 

also, by and large were deternined to defend t'ecir 

land in nakhinkol. Thus a new dimension to tr strugale 


wag added = a national rising to defeat the eneric-, 


Samuroid Kayeth, the Chief Conmander o* the 
forces of Balinarayan made preparations in the ° angdan 
region to meet the enemy. He was the most formidable 
enemy of the Mughals in Dakhinkol. As a first ster he 
constructed two strong forts, one at Amjunga and the 
other at Rangjuli.* The combined opposition to tr ¢t uar.-:] 
threat thus posed a serious challenge to the Imperial) 
authority. The situation in the pargans of “ambhur vas also 
far from satisfactory as Parsuram and other rebels were yet 
to be crushed. With courage and determination *he tirza 
carried on his mission. He proceeded to \mjunge with = 


strong force leaving ‘ost Muhammad and RBalabhadre as 


*Rangjuli and Amjunga are two adjacent places on the 
side of the Rangjuli hills in South Kanrup. 
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at solmari.t! at this stage Mirza Nathan receiver 
reports through the spies that Farsuram and amu “ovinda 
of Beltola were moving towards the fort of Anjungs slong 
with members of their families. Two Mughal réecinents 
intersected them on the way. The hembers of t:.e family 
of Namuwere captured but he along with Farsuran nanaged 


to escape. 


Acting with great energy but without adequate 
preparations Samuroid challenged the enemy at .mjunga. 
A fierce battle was fought. The Mughals met with severe 
reverses at the initial stage. But they soon strengthened 
their position with grand strategy. Consequently, the 


17 
Koches were compelled to desert the fort without fig!.tinc. 


The theatre of struggle now shifted to Rangjuli, 
an extremely strong fort with large ana well equir:’ea 
garrison. It was a formidable task indeed tn roseize the 
fort at a stage when the strength of tre Tm = ic force 
had much deteriorated due to loss of large numer of 
soldiers at Amjunga. Nevertheless, leaving the fort of 
Amjunga, the Imperialists marched to the fort of the 
Garo hills and then pitched their canp. The vMirza felt 


the need for reinforcement of the Inperial force sas the 


ee ee 


Ubporan, V.I., Op.cit., p-527. 
12y4a., p.528. 


battle of 4njunga proved to be a great blow +. +*<« 
Mughals. “ith the help of the tribals Pirza P.itr. ar 
recruited 4000 Garos in his regiment. The Ir « i4 
then marched to the fort of Rangjuli. The seim~e «= °3 
fort dragged on throughout the day. Unable to resist, 
tre Im-erialists ultimately retreatea. Soon atte’ tiis 
incident about seven hundred Rabha soldiers deserted 


to the enemy camp. 


At this critical juncture tre rising °¢ ~ 
nillmen at the outskirts of the hill seriously engaged 
the attention of the hirza. "Evidently, these :.i'1nen 
also rose in rebellion against the Mughals dve tc 1 at’ 
aygresSive poiiey. The Mughals terrorised tre viliac 
by destroying and burning their houses. ‘bevy five 
hundred nen were brought as captives and amor tier ves 
a Muslin. leader, Tamal Khan and another Chie , “sr uu ., 


probably a Garo.9 


Jamal Khan might be a fug? v- 
who hac fled to this region during the earlier Focr- 
hughal conflict. Two Koch leaders, Balai Lasxar a’. 
Jadu Nayak resisted the attack but failed to carr. oF: 
for long. Although the rebellicn was widesires:, i+ 


native people suffered from lack of crganisation ax 


became victins of atrocities. About seventeen hundred 


ee ee re ee: 
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l3noran, M el e¢ Op cit., p.530. 


Koch rebels were taken prisoners fror tte villages of 


Baranti pargana.?4 


Tne seize of the Rangjuli fort nowever, continued. 
At this stage the arrival of a strong contingent of force 
from Hajo under Raja catrajit strengthenec tne  oosition 
of the Mughals. On the Yoch side, Samuroid, the “on; ander 
was ably assisted by Mamu Govinda and his son-ineluw, 
Jadu Nayak, Balai Laskar and others. The son-inlaw of 
Mamu was killed in the encounter and with this the Yoch 
arny almost lost their position. Nevertheless, ti.e fort 


continued to be under a state of geize. 


The fort of Rangjuli was considered to be tie 
strongest of all the forts. The native leaders engaged 
all their energies to defend it. Having received an 
urgent message from the Koch general, ‘aja Raldev des- 
patched a strong regiment consisting ~f tre scliiers of 
the Edghteen Hill Rajas and also ti Focircs fF *- ne 
defence of the fort. It is mentioned in Paharistan-1- 
Ghaybi that the aforesaid regiment included - ‘ssamese 


soldiers also and was commanded by the Rajkhowa.!> 


There 
is no reference however, in any lccal "“uranjis to show 


that the Assamese were actually involved in the struggle 


Seamed 


— 
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at this stage. It is a fact that at a later s:ace, 
sometime in september 1619 A.D., the Ahons cane to the 
help of Pali Narayan who was attacked by the wearaies”” 
The reference made in Baharistan about the despatc:. cr 
the Assamese force to Rangjuli may be an illusion. 
Vrobably the Mirza apprehended the assamese intervention 
as Bali Narayan happened to be an ally and a vassai of 


the Assam Paja. 


Meanwhile one Gobinda Sardar of Rechadnari 
village of Baranti pargana for the safety of his life 
surrendered to the Mughals while they were plundering 
the village. ve was induced to join the Mughals and 
help in detecting the Koch King Bali Narayan. The 
Nughals organised a corispiracy in order to get the 
services of the Sardar and accordingly promisea t. 41 ake 
the latter the Chief Raja over all the zighter: 3:32 
Rajas in lieu of his servic@és. As a mark of en ouca‘- 
ment the Sardar was accorded with siitable robes of 


honour. 7 


So renewec preparations were made with tis 
advice of Govinda Sardar to attack the fort of *angjuli 


which was yet to be conquered. A Koch regiment was also 
l€cait, E.A., A History c£ Assam, p.113. 


\7eoran, VY .I., Op.cit., p.549.;3 Bhattacharyya, S."., 
Vughal's North East Frontier Folicy, p.194. 


sent from Hajo under the command of Patikanta, son of 

Sarba Gosain, the uncle of Raja Farikshit. “aja ’akhsnri 
Narayan who was staying at Hajo after his release used 

to render valuable services to the Inmmerialists tt.rough 

his relatives and former officers. The rosition was 

further consolidated with the arrival of sone tindu ofticers. 
The Imperialist then advanced near the fort. “Seeing the 
heavy reinforcement and particularly the presence of 


native soldiers the Koches evacuated the fort at night. 


Thus the Mughals conquered the fort of "angjuli 
without fighting after a seize of forty two days. ftirza 
Nathan admits that during the period of seize, there 
was practically no supply of fooa from the seventl. Saye 
Apparently, the supply of rations was blocked by the 
villagers, thereby putting the Imperial army to careat 
Strait « Due to this reason, Nathan had tc abandon the 
seige of Fangjuli fort temporarily ard the !iur-ammedan 
soldiers were engaged in the operations of the vill aadec 
of Baronti pargana. After suppression of the insurrec- 
tion of the villages, the Mirza renewed tiie attacr on 


the Fongjuli fort. 


The succé€ss of the Mughals was largely due to 


the assistance of the native soldiers. The nane of 


— 
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Govind Sardar of Bachachari village deserves special 
mention in this connection. The FKoches on the other 
hand, did not get any help from the Ahoms. Tre i121] 
Rajas who offered help seen. to have been either b:]-. 
hearted or not well-prepared to face the enemy. “r:: 
fact that Chatsa Raja and Rupahar, the brother of 4kra 
Raja acted as spies for the Mughals proves beyond coubt 
that all the hill chiefs did not help the Koches. These 
incidents explain how Mirza Nathan succeeded in suno1e- 


ssing the rebellion through his diplonatic skill. 


The half-starved Mughal soldiers now desired 
rest for sometime in view of prolonged sufferings. ‘< 
}irza however, did not consider the time oprortune fcr 
rest. He wanted that the enemies should be pursvec 
before they could unite their scattered forces. “asting 
no tine he engaged spies to get information r:cardince 
the movenent of the enemy. A regiment was ase cert to 
Solmari an aid of Balabhadra Des who was left alone to 


extirpate Parsuram.?9 


Soon after that Chatse Faja and Rupahar brought 
the secret news that Sanuroid was constructing a fort 
near a mountain pass. ).I. Borah hes identified cretsa 


Raja with Sat Faja, a Bhutia Chief.“ This is unsupported 
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by local chronicles. It is hard tv believe that a 
Bhutia chief came to Dakhinkol to render hreélp to the 
Mughals. He was probably a hill chief, although it is 
difficult to identify the territories he possessed in 


view of lack of details in Beharist an-i-Grayhi. 


On receipt of secret information, the tiraa 
accompanied by a company of Saadat Khan, fast Ali Reg 
and sultan Khar proceeded in search of the enemy and 
reached the vacinity of the enemy fort near the rountain 
pass after about five hours journey. The Koch regiment 
of Samuroid, as reported by the spies was engaaded in 
construetion of a fort on the banks of the river “eosila. 
Raja Bali Narayan also sent troops to his help. They 
facec the Mughals bravely but were unable to r. sist for 
long. Samuroid with his followers retired t” an i: know: 


place ° 


The victory of the Imperialists snu u: £ ight 
of Samuroid ano Bali Narayan reacté€a Ltavourably on the 
fortunes of the invaders. Akra Raja soon subnitte ana 
also promised all help to capture Pali *srayan. Highly 
pleased, tirza Nathan said to the Akra ‘aja - "If vou 
remain firm in your loyalty...... I will make you the 


Sardar over all the Eighteen hill Rajas, and rlace you 


L3e& 


in the position of Baldev when he is captured, '”} .ssured 


of such help, he was allowed to depart to his none. 


At this stage information reuched through Govinu 
cardar that Raja Balinarayan had entered the hill region 
through Barduwar. The territory of Barduwar was adjacent 
to Garo Hills and its gateway being ‘Barduar’ occupied 
a very stragegic position from the geographica! point of 
view. It was found to be the only passage to enter the 
hill region. As advised by the aforesaid farijar, «1 -trogg 
force marched to that place to block the pascaie 
Balinarayan and others. The regiment included, hes:des top 
Mughal commanders, some Hindu Officers, viz. Phabaii "oy 
and five other officers of Raja Satrajit'’s forcre a} 
Govinda Surdar, the torch bearer ot the expeditior.’* 


Bur Balinarayan in the mean time left the place. 


The Imperialists then marched to the place of 
Bamun Raja in search of the Koch King. ‘The Mirza sent 
a message to Bamun Raja demanding of him to hancover 
Balinarayan inmediately. But before any action coula 
be taken, the Koch Raja fled to the territory of *onwal 
Raja. Both these Pajas were related to Koch raja? 


Led by Gobinda Sardar, the Imperialists pursued *a!i- 


narayan and they intersected him. After a short chimes. 


2haorah, M.eI., Opecite, pe559,. 


221bid., pe560~ 


23cnarma, Benudhar, Op.cit., p.l&. 


he ran to a high hill nearby. Some ncmbers cf tis farily 


were captured .°4 


Emboldened with victory, the Imperialists resumed 
their march to their camp at Bahanti. reanwhile, canuroiu, 
presumably to secure the safety of his naster or, osed 
the anemy. He was again defeated after a short encounter 


and then took to his heels.” 


™he Mughal commander was however, baffled having 
failed to capture Raja Bali Narayan and his Chief Comnander 
Samuroid, He also realised that the hill chiefs were 
putting barrier to his mission. All throughout tre 
expedition they were giving shelter to the rebels. Never 
theless he was confident of his victory and had come to 
recognise the military weakness of the rebel chief. As 
a first step he asked them all to submit. Bamun fFajs ana 
Konwal Raja who hed already came into contact witr the 
Mughals submit tea out of fear. Their terri’ .° ic. were 
overrun by the invaders resulting in heavy iétoeg They 
were followed by Raja Bhu Sing and his brother tar “ingh. 
Then under the direction of the Koch sa4rdar Gobinaa, the 


Imperialist constructed a big fort in the territory of 
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Bhu singh. about four thousand Koch paiks were «1+ aged 
in this job. Raja Kuk and the Raja of Hengrabari 


followed suit for the safety of their lives. 


Failure to capture the Koch "aja and weary o1 
the strugcle, the Mirza wanted rest for seretire. “'e 
was however, confident of victory. Many hill chiefs by 
that time had submitted. At this stage tre affairs of 
solmar4 engagea his attention. He abandonec the ~lar to 
capture the Koch Raja for the time being. «an fgan 
regiment was despatched under the command of Habir ¥han 
to the help of Piwan Bhagaban Das who was left at ‘ambhur 
to deal wiitth the Fabha chief Parsuram. The expedition 
brougi.t victory and the lord of Solmari was caj tured. 
Thus hunted from rock to rock by his implacabl~ enemy 


Parsuram fell fighting gallantly.?” 


The capture of Parsuram was, nodoubt an <«v-nt 
of great magnitude. It was a step forward towaras 
achieving a more important goal. He now engawd hinself 
once more with frest vigour in the pursuit of Raja Bali 
Narayan and Sanuroid. As a first stey he chargec the 
Akra Raja who had promised loyalty earlier, witi. tr-asor. 
by not seizing the belongings of Bali Narayan which were 
in the custory of Raja Umed. A regiment was sent to 
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capture these Rajas. Hearing this news Umed Paja fled 
away but Akra Raja and his brother were brought in 
chains. This incident produced panic aronc 217 «> 
hill Rajas and some of them viz; Nal-Nalaupati, “ak~ i+ 


ae Ir thre 


Laskar and the Dakuhs came and submitted. 
absence of reliable records, it is difficult tc iccept 
the view that all the nill Pajes submitted to tie i ogi te 
as narrated in Baharistan. Be thet «as it may, if -~ 

a few days all the hill Rajas and chiefs save ten -aj; 


of Barduwar who were in the custody of the Mughals floes 


away to Ranihat.* 


The successive assaults on the chiefs of 9 ckhinko? 
and the seizure of their territories had a unifying effect. 
on these rulers. Inspired by the spirit of patriotisn, 
they now prepared for a combined effort and ra?ided round 
the Koch King to fight back the invaders. .t inik it 
they raised a strong fort. At the initial stage, taney 
repulsed all the attacks of the enemy. The Koch "aja 
realised the futility of the past attemots ana so he 
appealed to the Raja of Assam thus - "If you help us, 
we shall bar Mirza Nathan's progress tovards ti i inguer 


of Assam; Otherwise, if he becomes victorious eve” us 


— 


*About 32 K.!. to the south west of Gueah ti. 


2b porah, MeLle, Op.cit., Pe570. 


this year, nothing will prevent him fron. destrcyinc 
Assam next year ."?9 The Assam Raja who had been -vatcr ‘re 
the development so long readily welcomed the ji opoeal. 
The narrative of Nathan further says that the P<i. f 
Assam sent Hati Barua, the chief of his Sardars with a 
torce of eighty thousand men to the aid of the dil 

Pajas and the Rajkhowa and the ¥K¥hargharia Fhukan were 
attached to his company. Bali Narayan and Sanuroi- wh« 
had gone to the «ssam Raja seeking help also accorr anin~ 


the force .° 


King Pratap Singha sent Lobo Barua Langi aphoypuria 
Kalia Paidingia Barua, Langi sang with a strong arny 


against the Im erialists ot 


Hostilities with the tughal > 
were thus renewed after a lapse of nearly one anu ralf 


years (september, 1619 A.De). 


5 


It seems unlikely that the Assan Fajaco 1 7° 
a force of eighty thousand men as narrated ry Nathan. 
But the foree was definitely strong enough tc friarten 
the enemy. The Assam Raja took advantage of the situa 
tion and decided to have another trial of strenoti witt 
the Mussalmans. The theatre of struggle now cent red 


round the fort of Ranihat ana Minori. 


eee 
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298 orah, hele, Op-cit., peS7le; Bhatcacharya, * .M. 
Mughal North East Frontier Policy, pe212. 


3Oporah, bh .l., Opecit., pe542. 
3lgarua, G.Ce, Anon Buranji, pe95.7 Galt, Fete, 
A History of Assan, Pe e 


The allies hastened the construction of frrte 
near the main fort of Fanihat. “hile the Pughals vere 
opyosing the enemy near the village Fanargqaon under tie 
leadership of Govind Sardar,he was stabbec to ceatr ry 
one Sanatan, presunably a Foch. Jadu Mayak (Sai) wro 
was fighting so long with the Foches cut-off the read 
of Govinda and fled to the ndlls.?2 This was a shocki:c 
news to the Mirza in view of the fact that Govina nox 
played a vital role in the bughal canpaigns. Fut - 
nane will go down in the history of assan as 4 tr-ire: 


who had betrayed his motherland at a critical tine. 


The seize of Fanihat fort continued for Tone. 
According to A.C. Ray it continued for four rontrs< (? av 
to September 1619 Ape Gait says that tre two ariries 
faced each other for six weeks (September, 161° 1.°... 

It appears fron the accounts of Nathan that the struacle: 
was a prolonged one. ©~° series ct bettles took ; luce. 
At the initial staye tiie inperialists won victcries. * am 


forts of the hill Fajas were ge stroyed.*4 


Later the allicd armies changed their war str ageqy. 
They took to plundering raids and also blocked the © assuage 


of supply of rations to the enemy. To counterect ‘°¢ 
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enemy designs, Nathan mobilized a stronc garrisor at 
Haligaon in the Pargana of randu. Thus securing the 
supply of rations, he raised another fort at Geral on 

the bank of the Brahmaputra and placed it under the 
command of Darwish Rahadur. Yveanwhile, banu Govinda, 
accompanied by four thousand paiks marched to attack 

the fort of Haligaon. A great battle took place. Arrows 
were showmedd like hailstorm from within the enery fort. 
Many soldiers on both sides were woundec and killed, 

The Mughals ultimately becane yictotlous.’ The reur on 


Namu and the Assamese soldiers retreated. 


Mirza Nathan says that the Faja of Assam centured 
his officers for this defeat anc sent two hunured ‘Hangdan= 
dharas'* with the following order "whoever falle ‘ack 
this time from the battle will be cut into two at the 
waist by the ‘hangdan-dharas'.2© ‘he local Buranjis 
are silent on this point. It is true that Pratap cingha 
maintained his authority with a firm hand and he had 
shown severity on many occasions in punishing the noblee 
and even his nearest relatjéns on mere suspicion. So 
who~so-e€ver was found neglecting his duty or incurring 
displeasure was severely dealt with. Hearing the news 


of this defeat at Haligaon Pratap Singha might have warnedj 


— 


emer 


35zoran, M.I., Op.cit., p.5&3. 
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Borah, b.I., Cp.cit., p.5€5. 


the Assames- officers engaged for this task and 2¢ke4 


them to be audacious. 


The Assamese and their allies nov quickly a 
dexterously fortified their position at Fanihat. fan 
while, Lambadar, son of Raja Madhusuuan cane tron Yodo 
with a strong force to join the Imperialists. sdicst 
scenes of battle another Foch reéginent ccunsisting o: 
forty horsemen and three hundred infantry arrivea under 


orders of Lakhsmi Narayan.’ 


Benudhar Sharma believes that birga Pathar first. 
constructed a fort near the bailota hills* in order to in- 
vade the territory of Rani Raja. Subsequently he erectec 
two other forts, one at Minori (Maniari) and the oti.er 


at Haligaon.2© 


The Mughals used to suprly ratiors te 
these forts from their main garrison at Garal, or tre 
bank of the Brahmaputra. This observation is in confor- 
nity with the narrative of Mirza Nathan. The rodern to-wr 


of Mirza is believed to have been named after lin. 


With the arrival of heavy reinforcement ot te 
Koch regiment under Lambodar, son of FPaiu Maudhusucian, 
the Mirza get a new lease of life. Loki.srinarayar ons 
in constant touch with the Mughal forces fror l.is }!ead- 


quarters at Hajo. Fierce fichtinc took place. The 
37sharma, Benudhar, Daki.inkol -— Souvenir of «re 

Assam Sahitya Sabha, Palasbarir Datiye FKasare, p. .*. 
"vy adlota - Mirzga Hill. 
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Assamese regiment was led by the Rajkhowa. They 
surrounded three forts of the Mussalmans like the -rer 


ina ringehunt.°? 


a& great calamity befell the Iperis 
lists. From hour to hour the Assamese becane more snc 
more aggressive and gunpowder, bullets and canmnore . ‘ 
Mirza's army ran short. At his distres:, the ver ” 
commander asked his men to swear in the name of ‘oad 

to fight till the last. But they failed to stand for 
long. fNany Mahammedan Soldiers performed ‘jawhar' out. 
of fear. The Mirza and his men then evacuateo the fort 
for safety but were hotly pursued by the agsanese .4° 
Throughout the whole journey of retreat to balikut:2, 
the Mirza along with a handful of Afgan soldiers vent 
on fighting bravely. But still the enemies were f. 

ing them like ants and locusts. The Mirza witi. few 
survivors escaped to Sualkuchi by crossing the river 
Brahmaputra downstream .41 The vanity of the .:on ¥ ine 
was gratified and the Imperial hold in 9 akhinksel - a 


a time lost. 


According to Ahom Buranji - the Assamese seizeci 
two brass cannon, eight large cannons, twenty sever nanc- 
guns, twenty flint guns, a mehenga, seven swords bh«sides 


many Lorses anu buffaloes and other booties. fre -hon 
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officers later presented these booties to swarcadiec 


Pratap © ingha.’? 


After victory, Mharmanarayan (Rubdev) and ioe 
hnill-Chiefs again made their submission to tratap “inghs 
(November 1619) 43 with rick tribute. The nares o° tre 
frontier Fajas have been mentioned in Ahonm Buranjil. 

They are —- Man Sing, Gokar Faja, Joy ®4afa, Ramun “aja, 
Barnagaria Raja and Hangrabarie Faja. In the absence, 
of details, it is difficult to identify the position 

and territories of these Rajas. The Deodhai sson Rurar fi 
refers the names as follows - Sukula Faja, Subana ‘aja, 
Bakhuna Paja, Sajai Raja, Farduwariya Raja and}. 2aitc 


of Hangrabari. 


? confident after this victory, Fratar Cinch? «ras 
said to have endeavoured to induce the Raja of Foc rt ar 
who was staying at Hajo to make common cause with hin 
against the Muhammedans. But his evertures vere rejacted: 
Later, at the instance of the Koch Raja, Lakhsidri-a ar, 


a peace proposal was initiated through Riru Faji. 


At Sualkuchi, Sneikh Kanal, Raja t adhusu. ar, 


Raja Satrajit, Mirza Salih, Mirza Yusuf and ali tie 
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mansabdars of Hajo came to see the Mirza and they 
requested him to come to Hajo for rest. But the Mirza 
did not think Hajo to be a safe place for hin in view 
of the intrigues of the officers. He had his own 
reasons tO suspect that these officers had beer ating 
in concert against him. After few days he left for 
Ramdiya.* The women and children of the officers were 


ordered to go to their main camp at Chancdnkuth. 


An intrepid general as he was, tre Mirza cc) i 
not bear the humiliation and the hardships that ti- 
Mughals had suffered at the hands of the Assamese. "le ‘asc 
determined to assert his influence and with this ¢ri 
in view, he prepared for a fresh attuck. At “amdiya, ne 
recruited new soldiers and a review of the strenmatr of tre 
army was nela.*? Sheikh Kamal, the fauzdar wus stv ckea 
to see the magnitude of the losses that the Inpers ilists 
had suffered in the Dakhinkol expedition. So ne -idc. 
not favour a fresh invasion as desired by Nathan. He 
said “fhe Dakhinkol has gone out of control, trey want 


46 


that I should loose the Uttarkol as well.” “his shovs 


that the relationship between the fauzdar anc Pirzsc Nathan 


wHe feared that the outbreak of fresh ccrflict 
might lead to great disaster resulting in the loss of 
Uttarkol also. (Ramdiya - about 10 k.mr. to sort? weet 
to Hajo. 


45cogoi, F., The Tai and the Tai Kingdons, +.270. 


46noranh, M.eI., Opecit., p.606. 


continued to be strained and the operations in the 
Dékr.inkol were not sincerely supported by th- tats 
administration. Apparently the Mughal general wag oot 
happy with the half-hearted assistance rendered from 
Hajo. The fouzdar was shocked to hear about the over- 


throw of the Mughals from Takhinkol. 


The defeat of the Imperialists definitely 
lowered the prestige of the subadar and it thoroughly 
unnerved . him. -, He also realised that one of the 
factors responsible for the defeat was lack of co-opera- 
tion from Shaikh Kanal. czarly in 1620 A.D. Qulij Fhan 
was re-appointed Fouzdar of Hajo in place of Yamal, 
apparently to strengthen the hands of the Imperialists 
against the native chiefs and the Assamese. Soon Ibrahin 
Khan instructed the new fouzdar to render all possible 
help to the Mirza if it was necessary to resume frest 
. offensive measure. The Subadar wrote another letter of 
consolation to the Mirza as the latter was found to be 
much aggrieved after his defeat. The above facts reveal 
that the Subadar failed to adopt a bolé poldey anc left 
the decision to be taken independently by }irzga mathan. 
He was rather not in favour of resuming another round 


of hostilities realising the hardship of the birza. 


with renewed vigour and daring initiative the 


b.irgza departed (November 1619) for the nakhinkol to 


remove the stigma of his last defeat. He reached 
Nagarbera near the confluence of the rivers "oolsi 

and the Brahmaputra. The new fouzdar who had returne. 
from Jagighopa to Hajo, met the Mirza in the Prabmsitra 
but declined to discuss anything inspite of cltar or ce 
of the Viceroy. Instead, he asked Mirga Nathan +9 om 

to Hejo for the purpose. This action of the fouzd r 
irritated the Mirza and so he thought it not desirable 
to go to Hajo at this stage. He refused point-blank 

to accept the suggestion. Further he made it clear tc 
the fouzdar that if the latter desired, he shoul: cend 
reinforcement from Hajo innediately to the village 
Jumuria. After this ddscussion Nathan proceeded tx 
Jumuria with his reorganised force. They were opros« 
by the army of Jadu Mayak near DaAwBknabuyl. Dany 
soldiers of Nathan were wounded, but ultimatel. "acu 


47 A local chief named Nar ihar? 


Nayak was defeated. 
Barkayeth rendered valuable help to the Imperi:list ‘~ 
this battle. While proceeding towards Minori, the "nperial 
army raided the villages and had seized cattle and other 
properties of the people. On reaching Minori, thev 


pitehed a camp on the plains of the Minori hill. 


heanwhile, after paying tribute to the 4l.or 


monarch, the victorious allied forces encamped at ' 41 2 lui 


“Tporah, MIs, Opscit., pp.609-610. 
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The hill chiefs left for their respective places. They 
foresaw no further immediate danger fron the } ohenredan 
as almcst the entire Imperial force was annitilet? it 
Minori. But soon after tre news of fresh invasior tre 
Yohammedans bewildered them all. “asting nc time they 
marched to Minori. As the old forts were all destroyed 
in the previous war, Samuroid started erecting new forts 
near the enemy position. To counteract the enemy 
design, as a first step he cut down the banks of the 
hill streams in such a way that within the night all 
the surrounding areas of the Imperial fort were sube 
merged in water. The Mughals were frightened wit 
panic. The Mirza sent Balabhadra nas to Hajo wit. the 
proposal for immediate reinforcement as promised by the 
fouzdar earlier. Qulij Khan had no other alternative 
but to seek assistance of the Faja Lakhsminarayan. 
Aecordingly Fam Sing, a cousin of the Raja and tie son 
of his uncle Sarba Gosain and Pashupati, son of “aja 

vy adhusudan were despatched with a regiment of Koch 
paiks. It may be mentioned that the Koch Faja ' ukhsmi- 
narayan frequently placed his troops at the disposal of 
the Mirza, with whom he had intimate relations. hile 
proceeding towards Minori, they were opposed by the 


Assamese near Garal but the attacks were repulsea 4° 
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48pnattacharya, S.N., Mughal North East Frontier 
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It is difficult to agree with Gait that the 
Mirza took the offensive after receiving reinfore>: ent: 
from Bengal.49 As a matter of fact the Mirza hac to 
depend entirely on his new recruits and when this -«as 
found inadequate, got the assistance of the Yoer +. uiks 
under orders of Raja Lakhsminarayan. CA tiany exec ausauns, 
the Bengal force was founda to be short at Hajo and as 
such the fouzdar failed to supply adequate arms when 
needed. Most of the Imperial soldiers perishnea in 
their first phase of the struggle. The Mughals succeendec 
in everyrunning the hill Pajas and Samuroid only ir the 
second phase of the expedition (January - March 1A” ‘ 
with the help of the native Koch soldiers. It me. °. 
a fact that the Mohammedan soldiers who were not 
accustomed to the climate of Assam had suffered from 
pestilence and other diseases. For this reason tne Rengal 
government did not want to send sufficient ! ahamredan 


soldiers to the Koch territory. 


The narrative of Mirza Nattan mentions that. there 
were some Fathan soldiers in the army of the former 
Koch King Parikshit. After the conquest of kamrur these 
Pathans were engaged in the rakhinkol expedition. Reing 
experienced in the Koch system of “Warfare, they contri- 


buted much to the victory of the Mughals. 
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atter reinforcenent, the three reginents, -ne 
under Pashupati, the second under van “ina ana it “dra 
under the Mirza himself attacked the enemy fror ri ree 
directions. A big battle took place anc the *:samese 
combined armies unsuccessfully offered strong resistance. 
The dead lay in heaps upon one another. *‘amurei’, “sti 
Barua, Rajkhowa, the Khargharia phukan and the "11 
Rajas ~ ‘all became wanderers in the desert of vacvancy 
with the dust of disgrace scattered on their heads 0 
Thus the three attempts of the Ahoms at suprlantin™ 


Mughal authority in Kamrup at last proved abortive. 


The Mughal conmanders ttr.an engaged the cartive 
Assamese paiks to find out the hide-outs of Samuroid ir 
lieu of safety of their lives. an Afgan Officer, 
Jawahar Khan who previously served under faj3 "e:1i' chit 
and knew samuroid well, With his clever tactic = wrt « 
the rebel nero. This brought to an end tie strucclde 
of samuroid, a great patriot and a warrior whe ro'ent- 
lessly fought for the freedom of the motherland, "Fro 
Koch general was given a warm recéipticn when oroduced 
before the Mirza like a hero. Penudhar Sharme says that 


the sons and daughters of Sanuroid were taken , etennere.” 


a 
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There is no evidence in Raharistan to prove that the 
children of Samuroid were captured. In fact the children 
and some followers of Samuroid subsequently cane ans 
offered their submission as desired by the Mirza who 


treated them with great generosity.>” 


The author of Baharistar:.-i-Ch.-ybi admits that 
from the day of the last defeat till tice day oc this 
victory, for the period of three ronths anc. eighteen 
days, the Mirza was tyinc a riece of rag rounc his heac 
waiting for Divine favours. This shows that the second 
phase of the struggle till the victory at tinori ir 
Dakhinkol lasted upto harch, 1620. The vanquished 
Assamese force fled to Kajalimukh leaving “anuroi3 to 
nis fate. The narrative of Nathan testifies to this 


fact. 


In spite of the valuable help rendered by tt: 
Koch King Lakhshminarayan the carture of Samuroi> « - 
not posstble. The treachery of certain Assamese raiks 
only made it possible for the !ohamnedans to capture 
nim. However, the trio of ' akhinkol, viz., cuniveroid, 
Mamu Govinda of peltola, Farsuran, the lord of “clmari 
made the position of the Fughals too hot in tre 1egion. 


The victory at Minori restored the Mugnal prestige. 


S3norah, M.I., CpeCite, pe671. 
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The capture of Scamuroid, the sleepless jisturber of 
Mughal peace, was a great political trimph to the 
Imperialists. It was a tré@m card in the hands of 
Mirza who was now determined to use Samuroid to his 
best advantage. Instead of inflicting on hin indigni- 
ties and cruelties as a warepris:.:::, he accorded rin 


a magnanimous tre atment.4 


Stramgely enough Samurcia 
was no more heard of after he was produced before tne 


viceroy, 


The Hill Pajas were the next to be dealt with. 
The first assault was made on the Fanwal *aja. 2 was 
easily defeated and fled to the upper bill region. his 
victory was followed by the invasion of Sarduwar whose 
Raja, after a stiff resistance fled anc took shelter 
in the territory of Raja Khamrangéa. Mirza Mathan «ave 
that the territory of Raja Khamranga was a place or 
security and none of the Koch Kings could ever concv- ~ 
it. Apparently, the territory “as inaccessitle to 


outsiders. 


The Mirza accompanied by tie Koch reginents of 
Pashupati and Ram Sing proceeded with the help of tne 
spies towards the place of Raja Khamranga, Inc iaentally 


the Raja came to visit a weekly ‘hat’ along with ris 


>4pnattacharya, SN., Kughal North vast Erontier 


Policy, p.223. 


queen in a state of intoxication. Both of then -.< 
easily captured and brought to theix base Canp. 7 .e 
Raja after regaining his senses promised to hano over 
the Hatwa Raja of Barduwar in lieu of his release. 

This was accepted by the Mirza and sone faithful persons 
were sent to Hatwa Raja osking nin to surrender before 
the hohammedans. accordingly they brought the Yatwa 
Raja of Barduwar fron his hiding place within three 
days. Thereafter Khamranga Raja and his queen were 
granted leave to depart and presented with rokes af 


honour .>” 


As desired by Nathan, the Reja furtie-r instruc- 
ted all the Rajas of the upper hill region not to give 
shelter to the Pajas of the Lower hill region (Lameani). 
The effect was electrical. One after another, witnin 
three days all the Eighteen Hill "ajas tendered their 


submission. The whole of Dakhinkol was thus wrested 


from the native chiefs atleast for a temporary feriod. 


It appears, therefore, that the =ighteen “il! 
Rajas were the chiefs of the Lower hill region. Apert 
from these chiefs, sone nore powerful Rajas of tre upper 
hill region seeneda to have not taken part in tie corflict. 
They were unaffected conpletely but most of the chefs 
of the Lower hill region fled to the upper hil! region 


for safety. 
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In the mean time the four sons and the wife of 
Samuroid arrived. His eldest son, “agla was stil” witt 
Paja Baldev. They were given a warn reception. sanuroi ! 
was now enrolled in the circle of the loyal “’anindexs 
and twenty mouzas of Dakhinkol were acsigned to hir for 
his maintenance. He was however, pls-¢d under survei- 
llance of some trustworthy officers. The Mirza further 
promised, 

"The day when the mohana (confluence) of 

the Kalong will be occupiea you will be 

set at liberty and wil’? he made the 

Sardar over all the Eighteen Hill Rajas 

and all the paiks of the ~ akhinkol wil’ 

be placed under your command, and you 

will be given a place in _ the circle of 

my personal favourites. "36 

It is evident that the Pirza still entert ined tre= 
idea to conquer the ar@a of tre Pakhinkol up to } 4° 4? dmukr.. 
the frontier Ahom Chowki. The Mughal eastern fron:ier 
region near the State of Fangrabari was in the hans cof 
the Assamese. Mirza Nathan sincerely believec that ir 
doing so, Samuroid would be of much help. On the «ther. 
hand, considering his courage and ueterrination that 
Samuroid nad displayed in the war, the birza thougt it 
pradent to appoint the former as a vassal rule" in the 


pakhimkol. The Mughals had the exnerience of gettine 


help from the vassal Koch King who remained etrictly 


A ce nae ae “anne gee cena weet aeRO wee ee te 


>Sporah, YF ole, Cp.cit., pe621. 


loyal to the cnpire till his death. Thic rlar ~~ 

de signed to serve two purposes. viz., “anuroic, ‘eins 

the most powerful of all tre Chief of * akhiknol vo.ld 

be able to restore peace and order in the region. 
secondly, he would be an effective cheok tc futur? 2.:0r 
invasion in the frontier. The !tirza realisec in sic30 
time that his position would be insecure in tis absence 

of local Koch help. He had bitter experiences ir iis 
campaigns due not onl: to lack of cooperatior tut uctive 
conspiracy of the Mughal officers of Hajo. Fis rcosition 
was definitely vulnerable in the midst of hostile ¢lemert . 
in the Mughal camp. The fact remains that it -as tre 
native Koch paiks who had served as instrunents «+ succes< 
of the Mughals. The Mirza on the advice of Scmurciu, 
sent a strong Koch regiment under the connand of * iki* 
Khan Lody, the Fathan hero, to fortify the frontier at 


Hangrabari 


The Mughal viceroy of Bengal was harry tc 
receive the news of cictory and ke sent gifts tc tne 
Mirza in his honour with clear instructions to tte 
officers of Hajo not to act anyway without tin uwvice oF 


the Nirzae?! 


Raja Satrajit, Faja Madhusudan, ir: : 
Yusuf ano the Usmani afgans along with thedr respective 


armies went tu Ranihat accordingly to see tie “irza 


ee: Cengage a eel 


*Tnorah, M.k., Opecit.e, p.621. 


and to inform him about the gifts sent by the Subucar. 
They requested him to come to Pandu to take the gift 
and thereby to show respect to the Imperial authority. 
Suspicious of the designs of the Mughal officers, 
especially of Sheikh Kamal, Culij Khan ana Satraiit, 

he first hesitated. He had reasc: <> +. be suspicious 

in view of the fact that the gifts of honour coulc have 
been brought by the officers to Raninat. Rut tiinking 
that the refusal to accept the gift might offend the 
Subadar, he proceeded leaving the fort under tis trusted 
officer, Saadat Khan. At Pandu he received the robe 

of honour and other gifts and had friendly interviews 
with Raja Raghunath and other high officials. They also 
arranged a war council at Pandu and Nathan was requested 
to wait for sometime till the arrival of Kama) anc 


Qulij Khan from Hajo.28 


while NatBan was confering on with the Pid. 
officers, the Assamese forces attacked the FPangr 4 ari 
fort resulting in the loss of tie fort and also eaths 
of seven hundred cavalry and infantry. The Mirz4 accused 
both Satrajit and “amuroid for this disaster. “ut it 
is doubtful if Samuroid who was under strict ‘juara, 
sent secret information to the Assamese bretrren. toreover, 


the time was very short tohetch a conspiracy. It is 
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highly probable that the news of tiie absence uv... .an 

was sent secretly by ‘aja Satrajit wio was ininica. tc 

the Mirza. Purther Satrajit got a vance infor. ation 

about the arrival of the birza at Fandu and as such. he 

a€ spatched the message to the Assamese Ct.owki at * atalimukr. 
Satrajit was not happy with the Mughal victory in *1e 
Dakhinkol. He had been naintaining for soneti:re triendly 
relations with the Sarphukan. <A traitor anc a diol omat 

by nature, he found it disaivantageous to fulfil nis 


long cherished evil design after the victory or “a nan. 


According to Gait, Mirza Mathan advarceyu to 
Pandu but wus overwhelmea by the Anons in oe surm::ise 
attack ana fled in great disorder to Hajo.? mer? i 


no such reference in Baharistan-i-Ghaybi. 


The Mirza was shockea to receive the news cf tice 
loss of Hangrabari fort. He left next norning to ‘:anit.at 
apprehending that the Ahonis would next attack “sanihat. 

All the Imperial Officers at this stage d@€parted fron 
Ranihat with some plan and Nathan was left alone. Alero. 
he was keen to lead an attack on the Assamese irrecidatelyv, 
he was advised by Tata Madhusudan not to take eich «= 
hasty step. After fifteen days’ rest at the arcvice of 


this Raja, he shifted the camp to village Faliaacn and 


oe 
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stayed there for another month. During this short 
period of stay he tried to assert his rosition ir 
Dakhinkol anc started realising revenue. He believed 
that a forward policy would demand administrative 
measures to tighten the grip of Imperial artiic.ity. 
This event was followed by a period of lull till the 
year 1635 and the Assamese were not involved directly 


in any conflict with the Mughals. 


At this stage Samuroid is said to have wrttten 
a letter to the Sardars of Assam and sent it throdgh 
a paik named, Sanaton thus, 


"Some of the hours of the night are spent 

by the Mirza in negligence witnessing thre 
dances of courtezans relying upon my 
keeping guard at the Chowki. If you lead 
an attack towards the last part of the 
night, it is quite possible that you wii? 

be able to capture the fort of the tirza. 0° 


The letter was detected by Mirza's men. Brt ae 2 wag 


under promise of shelter, the tirza ke.+ ri. 2c. > 1 Le 
ve illance. 5 
In the rainy season (May - June, 1€2C) tre 


Mirza ordered his army to proceed to Suulkuchi, on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra and to ersct : fort for 


his entire arny. «a mansion was also built for the 


6Oporan, M.I., Op.cits, Peb626. 
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residence of the Mirza on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra, opposite to the fort of Sualkuchi. He 
then moved along with his army to the new fort. “ia 
Madhusudan was granted permission to depart wit: r .2s 


cf honour. 


48s desired by the subadar, Mirza Nathan, 
leaving his fort in charge of Diwan Balabhaadra 3u:, 
proceeded to Jahangirnagar accompanied’ by che nil! ve. ls 
Samuroid and his family, Parsuram and his son, four sons 
of Balinarayan, wife and daughter of Mamu Govind. Rut 
no sooner the party reached Jahangirnagar than the 
Subadar left for Tippera for a pleasure trip. “he ' rza 
with tle company of captive chiefs went to Tippera ° 
koat and reached Udaypur where they met the Subhadar. 
All of them paid their homage to the Subadar. Highly 
pleased, the Subadar paid eloquent tributes to the 
Mirza's loyalty and devotion to duties snd recorn=nded 
his name for promotion to the Imperial court. The 
Mirza also sent peskash valued at h.42,000/= to thé 
Imperial court including two elephants, one for the 
queen Nur Jahan Begum and the other for the Emperor. 
Later the rank of the Mirza was raised by the increase 


of 300 personnel and 150 horses et 


Before the expedition of the Dakhinkol, tic 


Olopattacnarya, S Neg Op.cit., p.227. 
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viceroy promised to make Nathan the Jagirdar of thot 
Sarkar in lieu of his services. But immediately after 
the conquest he was called by the viceroy to go tu 
Jahangirnagar along with the captive chiefs. "2 3: 
required to stay there for eighteen months as ‘esi 2. 

by the viceroy. S.N. Bhattacharya stated thet the tirza 
stayed there for ten months. But during this neriod 

the Mirza was engaged to quelking the disturbances in 
many parts of Rengal Suba including the rebellion of 


FPahadur Khan Hijliwal, the zamindar of E4jliwar © 2 


™he 
Mirza had to stay against his will and on many occasions 
he received harsh treatment from the viceroy. Fe was 
really fatigued with prolonged war in the Koc’! terri. 


tory and Assam. 


The narrative of Mirza Nathan, althouct a verv 
exhaustive account of the expedition , does not give 
anything about the fate of the captives arter «+ ‘vere 
produced before the Subadar. Probably tney wer -t .ihed 
at Tacca for some time. The local as weli as the ersian 
chronicles are silent about this incident. The nanes 
of the chiefs of the Dakhinkol are not given in anv 
Buranji. However, some references have keen made about 


the role of the nill chiefs at a much I] ater stage .63 


©2Borah, M.I., Op.cit., p632. 
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It appears that the Mirza's second invasior 
did not lead to a permanent hold in the Dakhinkol. For 
sometime (1620-1627) Mamu Govind, the Chief of T“elioia 
became the feudatory ruler of the Ahors in tlhe Yor hari 
region. Prince Jadu Nayak (Rai) also cortinuec to 


4 Tt dis true that 


harass the Mughals for a long time .© 
the Ahom King gradually withdrew from the arena of 


Kamrup politics leaving Palinarayan to his fate. 


It .may “e admitted that neither the tirza nor 
the Subadar of Bengal was seriously thinking of the 
expedition in the rakhinkol. It was the result of 
political expediency. The revolt of the chiefs an: 
their activities of sabotage resulting is the stoz: .e 
of the supply of rations to Hajo necessitated such 
intervention. The suppression of the revolt was une 
doubtedly a gigantic task for the Imperial forces of 
Kamrup as they were tired of the protracted, war. ut 
the Mirza accepted it as a challenge reluctantly and 
endeavoured sincerely throughout as a4 loyal mansabea. 
Depending much on the Rabha and Koch soldiers, which 
were recruited locally, he ultimately brought about 
victory. The fact that the Mirza wae again engaged 
in the suppression of the revolt in different parts of 


Pengal against his wishes proves beyond coubt that his 


_ 
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relations with the Subadar were not cordial. The 
Subadar released him from Jahangirnagar when trouble 
broke out in the frontier Koch territory ucaain (Se terrer 


1621). 


The revolt of Dakhinkol, though formidable 
failea owing to defective organisation cf the rehels. 
There was absence of a carefully concerted plar or | 
strong cantral organisation for quidinc tre s.overenc. 
The Assamese nelp came only at a later stace and ies; ite 
their early victory, they ultimately lost, owing tc 
their lack of political insight and military strategy. 
Eventually they withcréw from the arena of Kamrur 
politics leaving Balinarayan and his allies to their 
fate. The Imperialists on the other hand, were fortunate 
enough to secure the services of many Chiefs. Their 
cause was ably served by the former Koci. Ving “alinsr*- 
narayan. The services rendered by the local people in 
the Imrerial army added further advantage to them. In 
fact Mirza Nathan's conciliatory policy towards n any 
rebel Chiefs acted favourably on his fortunes. A ;¢2rio: 
of comparative political inactivities on the part of 
the Mughals thus followed in Kamrup. 

Notwithstanding the conquest of Nakhinkol, the 


Mughals could not exercise their suzerainty effectively. 


Three factors were mainly responsible for it. fiist 
there was no energetic and sincere officer of the 
Mirza's calibre to settle the affairs; secondly, the 
inherent weakness of the Hajo administration 

internal dissensions made it almost impracticable to 
exercise their authority properly: thirdly, due tu iack 
of means of communication the Mughals could not #«“tné 


their sphere of control in many parts c. Dakninkol. 
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CHAFTER#VI 


CONSOLIDATION OF IMPEPIAL AUTHOPT”Y IN FAWVRITr 
AND THE PEACE OVERTURF . 


The Mughals enjoyed a brief per’c: ©f 1r-srite 
before another round of conflict with the Koches broke 
out in the Khontaghat pargana of Kanrup. It inay be 
stated that elephant catching in tie forests o1 }atrup 
formed an important part ci bi siness cf tne Pugha’:. 

The local expert elephant cutclers vere oni,aged fc: 

this job. An Imperial officer, Baqir who was entrusted 
with the task of this 'kheda’ operations, picked ur 

sone quarrels with the elephant catchers. Trouble .2 vee 
when large number of elephant catchers were put tc « vere 
punishment by him. The victims then rese in cnen 13h 
llion killing Bagir and many Mughal solciers. Frobably 
they were also inspired by the rebellion cf the ! ac 
people in Dakhinkol. The impalpable pressvre of: toreign 
rule and harassment of the native Koch subjects ajiversel, 
effected their morale. Gradually the rebels intensi- 
fied their activities ano even occupied Gilan, 4 51! rong- 
nold of the Imperialists. The Hajo acministration 
despatched a regiment under Raja satrajit to pvt sown 

the insurrection. But the Mughal force was ma-sacred 


by the rebels. 


LaF 


The Subadar of Bengal was very much disturbed 
over this critical situation. As the fouzgdar of ‘ate 
had sought for heavy reinforcement from Benaal, tre 
Subadar was worried to find out a suiteble man t. °° 
the expedition. Once again the Subadar considered 
Mirza Nathan to be most fitted commander of the new 
expedition. The Mirzga's earlier experiences in Farrup 
enabled him to penetrate the weakness of the Koch in- 
surrections. But the Mirza had already expressed tis 
desire for rest in view of his involvement in prolonged 
wars in Kamrup. Despite his reluctance, the Sut aiar 
asked him to proceed to Kamrup to quell the Koch rebe- 
llion. Another factor prompted the Subauaer tc uc}. ce 
Mirza Nathan to Kamrup. He received a number of 
complaints against the Mirza from many officers of Yaloc. 
Apparently he was not happy to be in the company of 


this officer at Dacca. 


The Imperial force consisting of %m- Ferre and 
twenty mansabdars, one hunared and forty '‘firingis', 
eight hundred matchlockmen, fifty war roats arrived at 


Goalpara, on the sovth bank of the Braébr.. utra. The 


1 


Muchals tren launched their attack on ti= enemy. [ater, 


— 
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another Imperial force under the command of Paja 


Faghunath and Mirza Baqi also joined. 


Having achieved a great victory, the fizz: 
proceeded to Rangamati to recover the Fisnt coi, -t region 
from the clutches of the rebels. Another contingert of 
force conmanded by shaikh Kamal marched on to tne inte’ lor 
of Dakhinkol as rebellion also spreada to this regecn in 
the near time. It is, tovwever, difticuls to ucce:. .- 
view cf the Baharistan that ti.c bughals were invo’:<a 
in a war with Assam at this stage .* No reference is 


available in the lecal chronicles about such incident. 


On reaching Rangamati the Mirga found thit ~ e 
rebels had already fled to Gilah. Later the enemy 
hide-outs were traced out in a dense forest. The rebels 
under the command of Bhabachand, a brother of ‘ ariknshit 
Narayan challenged the enemy. The inexperienced «cr rebel: 
could not stand for long against the experienced an“ expert 
Mughal soldiers which dncluded some Tortuguese soldiers 
also. Once again the weakness of the rebels was exposec 
and the Mughals took advantage of this vosition.Brabachanda 
was driven from pillar to post until he retired to 4 hilly 


place, south cf the Brahmapucra, named ™Ukunia.? 


eee 
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“Borah, y.I., Op.cit., p.650. 


Spukunia - There is a village named Tukure n-air tne 
Tukreswari temple on the top of a hill, by the sii: of the 
South Trunk Foad, about 15 k.m. north-east of node~r Goal- 
para town. The Hindus worship the Goddess Kanakhy. of this 
temple just as Mother Goddess Kamakhya of the “Vila al Hill. 
Frobably the Mughals pursued the rebels @@ this part of 
Koch territory. The village Takura (Tukunia) and the Tenyle 
of Tukreswari fall within Habraghat mouza of the Yhontaghat 
pargana. 


17¢ 


Having cleared Rangamati and Gitah fron the 
clutches of the Koch rebels, the Mirza marched on to 
Dakhinhkol in search of Bhabachand. At T: rurs tr 
challenge of Bhabachand was thrown back an finally «uc 
handful cf Koch army was broken up.4 Bhabechand retired 
to unknown place. The family menbers of Culiz Vien -+ 
were taken prisoner by Bhabachand earlier were released. 
Mirza Nathan later proceeded to his official residence 


at Sualkuchi. 


The sporadic Koch insurrectdons, however, con- 
tinued. The Mughals sent another expedition to crist 
the fresi. rebellion of the Koches led by Frince © acu 
tayak in Dakhinkol. The two forces met near Bok«. "1: 
kLelance of victory was in favour of the mMuchals. Te 
Koch prince wes wounded and fled away. Further operations 
were postponed till the next year due ti réiny se aso) 


and the Mirzga also left for Sualkuchi. 


Kt may be admitted that Mirza Nathan faced the 
insurrections of the local chiefs with unflinching 
courage and unfailing resources. In recognition of his 
services, the Subadar promoted him in rank anc also 
honoured him with a new title, ‘Shitab Vhan'. Tre 


Pargana of Khantaghat was also assigned to hin es jagir. 


—_— 
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An unéasy lull prevailed throughout Dakrinkol for a 


brief period following the defeat of Jadu Nayak. 


Triseensions eccurred again among th feui a) 
officers at Hajo. At this juncture, Shaikh Vers] ted. 
He was succeeded by Mirza Bahram as the Sardar (fauzdar) 
of Hajo. Mir safi was reinstated in the office of the 


Diwan to administer the revenue affairs. 


Fut all was not well in J'akninkol. Fresh 
rebellion under Jadu Nayak, ti stucborr leader, Frole- 
out causing concern to the Mughals. The handling of 
repeated revolts of the native people required 3:1 -:¢s 
talents and dexterity of Mirza Nathan. Inmediarel: 1 
the outbreak of the rebellion, the Mirzga marched tc 
Bhujmala. He wag challenged by Jadu with ebout FO: 

Koch paiks. The Mughal commander was nc less deter ined 
to bring Jadu to heel and to prevent further rebe! ion. 

A terrible battle took place. Jadu was conpe.l:d to 
retreat to the hill side and take shelter in the territ™ »; 
of Raja Nilrangili, the ruler of the fourth series of 

the hills of the upper hill regions.° Consequently 

the Mirza won over this hill faja throucn his aizlonatic 
skill. The latter offered his sutrission to the tighals. 
Mirza Nathan also promised to make him the chief ‘<ja 


of all the Rajas of Dakhinkol if he coulc hand over 


a 


Csorah, MI. e Op.cit., pr 684-685. 


Jadu Nayak and members of his family to the bughals. 
Lured by this false promise, Paja Nilrangili late~ 
managed to hand over Jadu Nayak to the Mughals.’ ne 
five commanders of Jadu were taken prisoner an. ‘trun led 
under the feet of the elephants as ordered by tre tirzs. 
The koch chief and his associate Manu Daloi and titdir 
family members were brought to Sudikuchi. “ne victory 
of the Imperialists gave a finishing touch to their 
earlier victories. Indeed, the Koch hero was trapped 
anc although his military skill was no ratct. to that of 
the Mirza's, he fought with utmost valour so <«s to 
bring about the disposition of the Imperial .xtocrity. 
The capture of Jadu was made possible only wit’ the 
help of the native subjects of the hill Fafa. Mires 
Nathan suitably rewarded the officers who were instru- 
mental in capturing the Koch Chief with pronoticn in 
their ranks. Manu Daloi obtained his frees-: « -vina 
a tribute of R&.5000/~ to the fughals, 5; et = - re 
under surveillance of Habib han at th: “rehsal ovty ost 
of Jumuria. Since then nc reference hus been made in 
the Baharistan about the fate of Jadu “ayak. This may 
be due to the fact that the Mirza was ..«.ired to leave 


E 
immediately for Bbengul to join the relel :rince Shah Tahar. 
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Thus came to an end a long era of struqgle between the 


Mughals and the chiefs of Nakhinkol. 


Although Mirza Nathan conquere: ctr? whel 
Dakhinkol it did not lead to establishins a r. -.anent 
footholu over there. Nor the invasion coulc give rer- 
manent Lold against the Assamese .” Tris was lue tc 
two reasons. First, after the departure of the *irza, 
there was no energetic and efficient of fic@er iirkruny 
to settle tne affairs properly. Secondly, the inherent 
weakness of the Hajo administration due to infighting 
and aissensions amony the officers prevented then trom 


looking into the affairs in Dakhinkol. 


S.N. Bhattacharya says, 


"The Mughal authority was now firnly esta 
blished. The Chieftains of upper and lower 
hill regions were made to feel the weigrt 
of bughal arms and were render:c incarat 1« 
of swerving from the path of loyally to 
the Emperor. The Rajas of lower hill 
region were tactfully removed from their 
domains and kept under close surveillance 
and made to dance attendance at the vice- 
regal court,."10 


The learned author further says that a liberal pelicy 
was followed towards the Rajas of Khamranga and Milrangili. 
They were reinstated in their donaine after they rad 


acknowledged Imperial vassalage and promised to harbour 


no rebe]. any more .2} Be that as it may, evidence sugcgests 


———. 
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that the Mirza did not get sufficient time to conse. 
lidate his authority in Dakhinkol. Rather, the arrange- 
ments made by him proved to be ad hoc nature. bany of 
the vanquished Chieftains of pakhinkol were *1 ust 

to Decca and compelled to stay there as captives. “le 
hill chiefs acknowledged the Imperial eway only norinally 
and that too far a short period. It was clained tat 
never during the remaining period of T.niancir's reign 
or the long reign of his son, do thé histor&ans record 
any more struggle between the Mughals arm tire hill 
chiefs .)? But the fact was that in the eighth year of 
Shah Jahan's reign fresh hostilities occurre: bet seen 
the Ahoms and the Mughals. The Ahor Fing Trat iw “«ngr- 
sumnoned the hill chieftains and the latter agreed te 


13 The long silence tt at 


fight the Mussalmans back. 
witnesced following the departure of Mirza Matnar in 
1624 till 1635 was not indicative of contivrvw %:s sty 
to the Empire. Absence of hostility di ne 
acquiescence. Both the Mughals and the ftsre csr “ped 
at peace and some efforts were rade towards conc’ usion 
of a permanent peace. At a later stage, sometime in 
1637, Mair Ziauddin, who came to the ai .: sbussalam, 


was recuired to “eal with the rebel za inoars of 


l2pnattacharya, S.N., Or.cit., 
136 cit, EAs, A History of +ssam, -.1_%. 
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Dakhinkol. The latter subsequently submittec to ue 


Imperial commander 14 


Turing this perioc cf lull, 

Raja Balinarayan and Chandranarayan of Keraikari con. 
tinued to harass the Mehamnedans in Dakhinkol, crinarilv 
on their own account, though very ofter aided by the 


Ahon King.?” 


Tt is evident fror the Ahor chronricl: = 
that the hill chiefs genérally maintained their friersd- 
ship with the Ahon monarch till the end of the akon 


rule in assam 46 


Though handicapped by internel aissensior. in 
their official camp at Hajo, the huchals enerce cla 
tively stronger after tle suppressior of the 1 vo'ts 
in different parts of Fanrur. larze Nathan muct 
given the credit for consolicatin:. the Impe:ial Fold. 
The success of the Mughals was nainly due to tie in 
superiority in arms and military tactics. Comarca to 
them, the lecal Koch tropps, both rank ana file wm 
leaders were ama@eurse The genius like “anuroid, 7adu 
Nayak, Parsuram were frustratec by lack of trains i 
soldiers. The efforts ultimately failed. The abit of 
obedience, the deternination to suffer harcst:i> sand the 


a ee er ee ee re ee ee 


l4cait, Opecit., p.117,; Plocknann - 72.5.7. 
L872, Ft.ls« 


lSBhattacharya, £.N., Op cite, pe240. 


lépsjkumar, Se, Miluchal, 1963, ?ni icsevs - "F iusi 
Jayantia Farbatar Uttar Fasariya "aja sru Pais Towali,® 
PP. 299—302. 
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inner cohesion provided a moral superior to anmvtrins. 
It was this quality which gave the Mughals their carlv 
success. To add to this, the assistance rendered ky 

a number of Koch paiks to the cause of the bughals 
weakened the position of the local chiefs. “ne ser fce: 
of Raja Lakhsminarayan and his loci: troorse alse ccrtri- 


buted much to the success of the Imperialists. 


The advent of the rebel prince Shah Jaher : 
Bengal and the death of Ibrahim Khan in 1624 at ¢. - 
battle of Akbarnagar created confusion not only ir 3engal 
but also in Kamrup. The political situation in the 
north-east of the Mughal Empire underwent a great c. ange 
for nearly two years. During the Viceroyaltr:, 7% * © dat 
Khan in Bengal (1626), Balinarayan again cane cut of his 
refuge, marched across Dakhinkol anc seized Lukiijvar 
(extreme south-west corner of Nakhinkol). fractically 
the whole of Dakhinkol was overrun by hin and the ¥uqnals 
failed to dislodge him. Taking acvantace of tte weik- 
ness of the Bengal government, the hill chicftsire ri 
the Koches in pDakhinkol stopped paying tribute .?7 it 
also affected the fortunes of the Koch King Lakier i: ar ayan. 


Mirza Nathan was recalled by Shah Jahan and he orce: » ied 


se 


lJRoy, AeC., History of Bengal, p.15€&. 


to Bengal along with the Koch Raja and ctrer + int 
officials to support the cause of the rebel prince. 
Lakhsminarayan perhaps desired to try his fortunes in 
the prevailing confusion in Imperial politics. <:ince 
he had been living in seni exile at Fajo, natural’. 
he was willing to re€turn to his FKirnedor. Rut is 
desires were not fulfilled. soon after Shah Jahar. was 
defeated and left Bengal. Thus all hopes of the ' «ct 
Raja vanished. Lakhsminarayan changed his alleu: are 
to Jahangir after the defeat of Shah Jahan (Noverper, 
1624). The Koch Raja was required to stay at tain 


till his death in 162°22A ptf 


Shah Jahan was pleased with th= assi-r 7ce 
offered by Mirza Nathan and others of Kamrup to the 
cause of the rebels. In recognition of their seryvires 
he issued ‘'farman's to Mirza Bahram,Raja Lakssn ir a: ayur 
and Raja Satrajit thus, "you should not stor reycona 


the orders and advice of €hitab Fran .. Be ur an 


19 


doing in your work." Later hirga Pahran, the oCus.ar 


was dismissed at the instance of Shitab Khan. He was 


20 


succeeded by Zahid Khan. ETvidently Mirza Neti ar +: joveu 


lEcogoi, Fe, Opecit., p.355. 
1%poran, ¥.I., Op.cit., p.703. 


ipnid., p.709. 
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the patronage of the rebel prince and exercised his 


influence over the administration at Hajo. 


Shah Jahan stayed at Dacca only for seven days 
and then proceeded to Patna after making necessary 
arrangement in Bengal and the Koch territory. Shitab 
Khan joined the rebel prince for the conquest of Fatna 
and subsequently he was appointed the fouzdar at 
Akbarnagar .2+ However, loyalties criss-crossed and 
Dorab Khan, Shah Jahan's appointee in Bengal after the 
death of Ibrahim Khan, deserted and refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the rebel prince after his 
return march from Patna. This frustrated all hopes 
of the prince and confusion prevailed in the "engal 
Subae Unable to maintain his hold in Rengal, he 
returned to the Deccan. He was finally pardoned hy 
his father in 16275. The rebellion however, caused 
much damage to the Empire. The real leader of the 
Imperial force in suppressing the revolt was PB ahcl at 
Khan an Afgan mansabdar. He was promoted to the higher 
rank and consequently appointed Subadar of Rengal] ior 
his conspicuous services to the ampire. Dorab Khun a 


traitor by nature, was later executed by the Irper:3 alists.22 


2lroy, Ase, Op.cit., p.128. 


2 
*soannes,; De Laet, (trans. Holyland), The Empire 
of the Great Mughals, p.215. 


S.N. Bhattacharya states that the death of “swhercir 
(1627 A.D.) was followed by the end of pacific anc 
noneinterferring phase of the Imperial policy in Focetr. 


23 As a matter of fact, however, there had 


Behar. 
been sporadic Koch insurrections mainly in ~oakhinko) 
and the Mughals were naturally involved in quelling 
the disturbances prior to 1623. Nearly for five years 
proceeding the death of the Emperor, the Fughals 
followed a passive policy in the north eust frontier. 
The closing years of the reign of ‘sahangir were iu: 
by weakness and chaog in the Imperial court. ‘esrite 


this fact, the Sutadar of Bengal took effective stevs 


to suppress the successive revolts in the kKoeh territory. 


Ever since the conquest of Kamrur, tie °.% 
administration witnessed frequent quarrels and con- 
spiracies in its own camp. During the perio: of “hak 
Jahan's rebellion fresh quarrels broke out. «ar uttorret 
was made to come to terms with che Shons; tut re 
negotiations broke down. The Mughals were, too dis- 
organised to carry on the war effectively and contentea 
themselves with holding Hajo and a few other strong- 


holds.<* 
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*3phattacharya, S.M., Cp.cit., p.16?. 
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Gait, A History of Assan, pp.69-70. 


B.F.Saks-na aamits that the political conuitior 
of north-east India at that time was by no neans ire 
from conplications. ‘Kanrup was in the nominal ct..re 
of the Mughal officer, Shaikh (Mirza) 7ahid. Mo serious 
trouble occurred in this region for about a decace 
because of the reluctance of the Atom King to involve 
himself in a quarrél with the Muchels by interfer i: 
in the politics of Yamrup. Weary of prolonged riattinc, 
the Assamese remained indifferent and rather ft llow e¢ 


policy of non-intervention.’> 


During this period of political tumcil, “atratit, 
the Mughal thanadar of Fandu, occupied a very ,rivileged 
pogétion and unchecked power. He even refused tc carry 
out the Imperial orders. Satrajit even establistend nis 
position firmly and independently with the Felp vt tne 


Rar Phukan, the Governor of Western Assam. 


Mirza Nathan now investea in vignity as srit ab 
Khan, distinguished himself on many occasions us 4 sey -e: 
officer and a great warrior of the Mughal. He had to 
leave the Koch territory in the interest of the rerel 


prince. Apparently, he wanted to cury favour witr the 


25sakeena, B.P., History of Shah .tjahan of 111, 
pell5. 5 


rebel prince for further aggrandisement. -fte: * «& 
suppression of the revolt, he was naturally derrived 
of nis share in the administration by the Sul sacar 
Bengal. It is to the credit of Mirza Nathan treat re 
excelled his contemporary. Mughal generals. “we core 
ducted the wars at times almost singlehandes «na 
with dogged determination against conspiracies of :is 
own nen. His endeavour brought victory and glory tc 
the Empire. Even the Sukadars nisunderstood ..ir cr. 


put hin to difficult situations. 


For sometime between 1674 and 1627 han. x vdrcc, 
uncle of Farikhsit and the Chief of Beltola exercised 
his sway as far as the Koroibari region. ‘Ssatraii., the 
naval commander of Pandu made attempts tc ci.e1l:1 
Mamw But the timely arrival of 2000 Kadis (arche: s) tv 
aid of Mamu from the Ahors warded off tre danger.“° “he 
relation of Mam witth his Vinsman, Ralinaruyan tecan: 
strained when the latter rut i adhu “ayak son of Pare 


7 


to death. for rebellion.?’ » amu then fled to Luki out 


of fear. Both the Ahoms and Balinarayan failed to brine 


28 


Namu back fron Luki. Frobably he was also enccur ageci 


by Satrajit and the Bar Fhukan not to come as “esi> 1 


26cogoi, F., Op.ecit., p.371. 


27Tghuyan, SK., Kamrupar Buranji, pe30. 
2ecogoi, P., Op.cit., pp 371-72. 
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by the Ahoms. These two officers had in the reantine, 
maintained secret liaison for their selfish aains. 
Later on, Satrajit sent a messenger to fratap “irene 
with the promise to arrest Mamu. The Swargadeo in 
turn sent three Katakis, viz., Ratna Kandali, Tatarkhari 
and Ekadah to Satrajit with orders of arrest of amu. 
But contrary to all promises, Satrajit, apparentl:, 
out of fear of the fouzdar and also the fear of ‘osing 
the Barphukan's friendship, allowed Panu to e:cape 

to Bengal. This action greatly enraged the Ahon king 
and he sent orders to the Bar Fhukan to capture 
Satrajit.°? Manu was also suspected of transmitting 


the secrets of Assam to the subadar of Lacca. 


veanwhile, some efforts were made by ‘ratap 
Singha towards the restoration of pernanent p<ace in 
the frontier. He sent one Birina Kataki to Voct. “ata 
Takhsminarayan with a metrimonial proposal .~ Tre Koch 
Paja was equally anxious to restore peace in the toch 
territory and 80 he immediately welcomed the rroposal. 
But this did not materialise due to the Fock. *aj's 


sudden death (1627). Subsequently RPirukaji, whe or. 


-_ 


29cogoi, P., Op.cit., p.372. ; Bhuyan, S.F., 


Kamrupar Buranji, peso; Gait, Op.ecite, pp.113.114; 
Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.cit., p.259. 


30g arua, GeC-, Ahom Buranji, p.11?. 
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earlier occasion, negotiated peace proposals or |lelalf 
of the Mughals visited the Ahon court. Firnarays , «<r 
of Lakhsminarayan was not in favour cf giving tis 

sister in marriage to Pratap Singha. Birukaji howewr, 
expressed his desire to offer his aaughter to the «ron 
King. considering it as a good gue sture, Pratap jiccha 
sent two letters through Birukaji to catrajit un bhusalan, 
the fouzdar seeking their points of view. “hs i:.4 al 
officers readily accepted the proposal. Accoriincly, 
Lakhsmipuria Birukaji's daughter was offerea to th rine 
and the grand daughter Hempuria to the Fino's sor 
ChaoengieGohain with rich dowries.>} TQ cenent tre 
bond of friendship, the fouzdar offerec two horses ana 
two attendants, namec Kaya and Ashan as dowry tc tne 
brides. Raja Satrajit also presented the brides «wth. 
two horses and other valuable articles incluuince to 
attendants, named, Ram Khan and Chakravarty. fhe c1riue: 
were accompanied by a company of nen, both nale ana 


female, 


The matrimonial relations could not however, 
kring peace between the two powers. Laki.sninarayvur 


sincerely endeavoured to restore peace and with 5./3 


em eer ene ee emg pecan 


31, arua, G.Ce, Opecit., p.il3. 
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death all such hopes were chattered. “utrajit, — 
shrewd politician, had been maintaining friendly 
rélations with the Bar Phukan for some time. He also 
exercised much influence upon the fouzdar of fF ajo. 
Making his position firm, he vasinroway inclined to 
see any more for peace settlement between the two 
powerful rivals. He supported the marriage of the 
Ahom King only to ptease the latter. Satrajit's 
subsequent actions against the move for reconcili«*ion 
prove beyond doubt that he was mdinly instrunent ~ in 
frustrating all attempts in this direction. Had a 
treaty of peace been concluded at this stage, the 
course of Assam History could possibly have been 


different. 


Three Assamege traders named Sonari, Narahari 
and Joyhari in course of their trading activities 
visited Dacca without the knowledge of their king. 
They volunteered to help in settlinc peace with  .¢sam 
anc reported the same to the “*uhaar of Dacca. 7r- 
Subadar welcomed the proposal and sent two ennissaries, 
named Fashid Khan and Gopal along with the Ascanese 
traders to Gargaon. They carried with them necerss ry 


credentials, plenty of presents and an epistle tr» 


1ES 


the Nawab addressed to the Ahom King.?? They arrived 
at Kurua?> 
nicated to the Barphukan. The visit of the }tughal 
wission was not welcomed by Satrajit. His ulterior 
object was to play-off the Ahoms against the fuot.als 

for personal aggrandisement at Kamrup. He realised that 
he could continue as a powerful leader only witr tre 
friendship of the Barphukan. The latter also en‘oyed 

a comfortable position in view of political tension 

in the western frontier of Assam. Thus to frustrate 

the peace mission satrajit devised a plan to rley upon 
the mind of the Barphukan. He wanted that the Bary hukan 
should either retain his friendship or innediately 
dismiss the mission. Satrajit ultimately succeeded in 
dissuading the Barphukan from entertaining the mission 
lest it should eventually lead to failure of Lis clans 
that he had been making with the Barphukan.°4 So as 
advised by Satrajit, the Barphukan sent his brother 
Lachan,Deka and a Sajati to Gargaon only to rerort to 
the King a distorted vérsion of the mission. It was 
made clear by the Bérphukan that the mudois hau vic] ated 


the norms of diplomacy and furnished all secret infornation 
32 
Gogoi, P., Op.cit., p.373. 


33xurua, opposite to modern Guwahati on the north 
Bank of the Brahmaputra,. 


245 uyan, SK ey, Op.cit., Ee2e. 
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about Assam to the Subadar of Rengal. The "ar; huken 
further reported that the traders had negotiated tre 
peace proposal without the royal order. On recei;t of 
the report, the King expressed his strong indignation 
and held the traders responsible for bringing aisgr ace 
to him and his kingdom. The King cecil’ rot tolerate 
such interference in politics by o1ainar, traders arc 
remarked that ‘he is a trader anu shoulu therefor: , 
nind his business of trade alonc, why chould he is: ing 
Bengal ambassadors?’ The actions of the traders vere 
thus considered a crime ana the three traders were 
killed under orders of the King. he Mughal nissior. 


was sent back without any audience with the ¥ing.?> 


This incicent bears testinony toc the fact tiect 
Satrajit exercised much influence upon the Bar ii. ar 
and all attenipts to make peace between tiie two ;o.2rs 
were frustrated by the former. The relutions of ct. 
three Assamese traders later went to the Fing anc 
showea hin the pearls, gola ana oti’: valuable urtic les 
brought by the traders and the Nawab's agents ter - + 
King. They also reported to the King about tne :.°:- st 
intention of the traders as well as the conspirac. «< f 


the Bar Phukan and Satrajit. The sacticn of the Mer fhukan 
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32aksena, B.P., Opecit.e, pell5; Gait, Cp.cit., p.133; 
Bhuyan, S.F., Op.ecite, pe2E. 
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now created suspicious in the mind of the King and 

the King realised that something was wrong with the 
Barphukan and Setrajit. The Ahom King was now de .er- 
wired to punish Satrajit by having him arrestea. Lt 

the Barphukan did not take effective step in this 

regard due to his friendship with Satrajit. The .tom 
King advised the Barphukan to capture satrajit by any 
means.-© Accordingly the Barphukan arranged a meeting 
through Bhelai Sajati with Raja Satrajit on the sands of 
Umananda apparently for mutual friendship. The Anon 
officers at Kajalimukh discussed the strategy of the 
meeting and then proceeded downstream the Brahmaputra with 
one hundred and five boats and reached Umananda. S.utrajit 
too, came with fifteen boats and a few followers (} arch/ 
April ,1629) >" The Barphukan was assisted by tre §lubans, 
Biss Ricwas and Hazerikas of Kajalimukh. Langi Farrirukun and 
Satrajit cordially received each other by embr ices, sat on 
the same embroidered carpet. Bot of them exchanged , rs nts 
Satrajit was presented with a gold mahar, one hunirec 
girdles, thirty blankets ana seven oxen. Satrajit 
reciprocated by presenting to the Barphukan, twenty 
embroidered carpets, sixty pieces of enbroidered clothes 


and twenty pearl wreaths. Although the meeting sturted 


3€snuyah, S Ke, Op.cit., Pe29. 
3TrpHid., p.29. 
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with a cordial atmosphere a suspecting Satrajit vas 

on guard. After a brief exchange of pleasantnies, 
Satrajit left the meeting and cashed to FPajo in «arety. 
Apparently the incident caused much surprise to 317, 


In allowing satrajit to leave the meeting ,3* 


the 
Barphukan violated the instructions issued earlier x 


the King. 


The action of the Rarphukan raised apnrehensions 
in the Ahom camp. It revealed the fact that the “arstuk ar 
had acted under the guidance of Satrafit. It 28 evident 
that the Barphukan allowed satrajit to escape for seife 
interest. She swargadeo considered it sinply «= 11? 
play and held Langi Barphukan responsible for ir. 
Langi‘*s previous action of duplicity in the matte of 


envoys carrying the peace proposal from Dacca also 


38, arua, GeCe, Op.cit., pello; RBhuyan, & ok ee C petite, 


p.29; Bhuyan, SK., Deodhai “son Puranji, p.11¢: Cait, 
Op.cit., p.1l4, ee 

The Kamrupar Buranji and ti.e (@€ouhai com “vrar id 
depict a little different picture in regard to the descrip- 
tion of the presents exchanged between tt} > tee Chief:. 
Further, according to these chronicles, Satrajit stayed 
in the boat and cid not join the conference cut of fear 
and apprehension. This view may not be correct conside- 
ring the elaborate arrangement nade as has reer Aer ictec 
in the Ahom Buranji. The views as recorded in the snom 
RPuranji may be accepted as correct. In reqara tc +* Wte 
of the meeting as mentioned in the Kamrupar Buranji (1620, 
March) appears to be wrong. “he ate givenathe “hor 
Buranji (March/April, 1624) may be accepted. Tre «orter=nce 
was held after the refusal of the hon ring to see tne 
Mughal mission sent by Qasim Khan who becane the «whew ar 
of Bengal in 1628. 
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- incurred the displeasure of the King. Infact Langi 
concealed important information and mis-reported tie 
object of the visit of the peace mission at the instance 
of Satrajit. Pratap Singha was now fully convinced 
thet the Bar Phukan had failed to discharge his cuties 
properly on three occasions. ‘Firstly, he failed to 
arrest Satrajit at Unananda; Secondly, he was instru- 
mental in sending Manu Govinda to Ludi and thirdly, 

he delibe:ately misrepresented the fact of the pe ace 


mission of Dacca, '?? 


Hence he punished the Bar Pnukan 
and his associate Parbatia Barua with death by starvation 4° 
abhoypuria Neog (called also Neog's son) succeedea 


46 Bar Fhukan in August, 1631. 


The failure to arrest satrajit led to serious 
consequences. “ithin a few years' time the Ahoms were 
again involved in war. Satrajit, knowing the intention 
of the Ahom King, became active again in order to take 


revenge upon the Assamese. 


In the absence of a capable ruler in Kamruy, 
the political situation fully exploited by Satraftit. He 


seemed to have been in a commanding position in ¥ amrup 


39¢ogoi, Pe, Opecit., p.375. 
MOparua, Cle, Op.cit., pello,; Gait, Op.cit., Pelli4. 
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for about ten years (1624-1634) and the Rengal gevern. 
ment remained practically inactive as far as the aftairs 
of the north east frontier were concerned. He also 
managed to get most of the nakhinkol jagirs of birza 
Nathan as well as other retired officers for timself. 
On the authority of the accounts of a contemporary 
Jesuit traveller, Stephen cecell., S.!. Bhattacharya 
says that 'Satrajit occupied an exalted position unt 
acquired immense power.’ The raja, through his <nowe 
ledge and position, stands very high throughout the 
country as we (the travellers) noted at Azo (Hajo), 
where the people in the streets eheered hin. as if he 


was their sovereign" 41 


Due to the indifferent and noneintervention 
policy of the umpire a period of comparative peace 
followed for nearly ten years (1624-1634). Fovwever, 
within a few years hostilities were resumed between 
the Ahons and the Mughals. They were now drawn into 
Open and direct warfare which dracced >%n internittently 


till 1682. 
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4isnattacharya, SNe, Op.cit., PE -245~246. 
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CHAPTER#VITI 


RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES 
( 1629 - 1639 ) 


The diplomatic conference of Umananda was 
arranged with a view to ensuring the arrest of “ajc 
Satrajit, the Mughal Commander of Pandu. On many ccca- 
sions he was proved to be a traitor to the Ahons. “or 
sometime, the Ahom King was waiting to pick up a clue 
to capture Satrajit. The former was equally consc icus 
not to inflict any damage to the Mughals in view of 
prevailing peaceful atmosphere in the frontier. Satrajit 
on his part, knowing his own fault was trying to «vade 
arrest, although outwardly he had no quarrel witht the 
Ahom King. The latter was also well aware that the 
Barphukan and Paja Satrajit were in good terms and beth 
were enjoying their positions quite comfortably with. 
least care to their respective governments. Under strict 
royal instructions most of the Ahon nobles stationec in 
lower Assam attended the Conference along with the "ar 
Phukan. As invited, Satrajit also attendec the conf rene 
held on the sSanas of Umananda, with his followers. ~ltrough, 
the conference opened in cordial atmosphere, Satrecjit, 
apprehending his danger, soon left the conference wit: 
his followers. The attempt to capture this Mucha] conn ane 


der thus had gone in vain. 


For nearly seven years after the failure o tre 
diplomatic conference of Umananda (1629), there was ne 
direct conflict between the two great powers. The ~Tro- 
vincial government of Bengal remained content ith 
merely retaining their authority in Kanrup. Ove to tne 
weakness of the Hajo administration and also in tre 
absence of proper guidance and initiative of the Ir, ria} 
court, the Mughal Officers of Kamrup were very cereful 
in not giving any offence to their powerful neighbour °«~- 
prevent open hostility. The extinction of alnost «l 
disturbing elements as a result of about fifteen ye urs 
of war payed the way for a new phase in AhomWugr.al 
relations. A Scholar remarks "The numerous Koch a.ven- 
turers and the Hill-chiefs of Dakhinkol were now gone, 
and the deadly pastime must once more be played out ky 


the two parties only." 


The reign of Shah Jahan marks a new epock in tre 
Ahom-Mughal politics. A period of comparative peace tas 
followed by a period of informal hdstility which wltimately 
led to a change of Mughal diplomatic policy. Thus - 
reversion of the policy of status quo to armed nestilite 
followed. The political exigencies necessitate: resumptior: 


of hostilities between the two powers which continue: til’ 


—— 


Ipnattacharya, S.N., Mughal North fast Frontier 


Policy e p.250 ° 


the main ismes were fought out by the eighties of the 
seventeenth century. ‘hile peace, harmony anc cox. 
will marked the Imperial relations with Koch “ehear, 
bitter and undisquised hostility started witt. \ssan 
within few years of the accession of Shah Jahan."* Fire 
narayan, son of Lakshminarayan, being an inconpetent 
ruler (1627-1632) continued to pay regular tribute to 
the viceroy and there was nothing to uisturb the :euce- 
ful and amicable relations established during th Just 
decade of Jahangir'’s reign. His successor, Pranmnar ayar) 
(1632-1666) remained loyal till the war of succession 
(1658) and readily responded to the appeal of Islan khan, 
the viceroy to help him in his campaign against "ali- 


narayan and the Assamese. 


After having firmly established his vocsition 
Shah Jahan turned his attention towards the affairs of 
the northeeast frontier of his empire. The resunotion 
of hostilities was not, however, the result of the 
aggressive. Inperialism. The eastern region beyond 3encel 
rarely engaged his attention "ar with »ssam was uncer- 
taken mainly to protect Kamrup. Had the Ahom ¥Fing not 
encouraged Balinarayan and taken up his cause, it is 
doubtful if so much time and enérgy would have beer. 


wasted by the Mughals in that region, "2 mn gréat ; ort of 


2pmmttacharya, S.N., Op.cit., p.251. 
Agaksena, B.F., History of Shah Jahan of velni, p.1l5. 


the origin of the conflict was due to inept handlin« 
of the situation by the Hajo administration in tr= 
absence of definite diplomatic guidelines either fror 
Dacca or pelhi. The treachery of Paja Satrajfit, t:< 
most prominent officer of Kamrup next to the fouzda:r: 


contributed much to the outbreak of fresh conflict . 


During the perioa from 1624 to 1635, there ¢ ia 
been commercial intercourse, at least informally, =2tweer. 
the two countries. The traders of both sides, move 
freely and exchanged goods with each otier. “vident?: 
neither power was seriously thinking in terms of arv 
hostility. The Hajo Administration simply carried ~1+ 
the policy initiated and insicgorated by the viceroy 


based on the traditional forward policy. 


An important feature of the history of Farrur 
of this period was the treacherous and diabolical acti-. 
vities of Paja Satrajit, the thanadar of Pandu. «rergetic, 
crafty and anbitions, he had taken advantage of the 
political confusion in Kanrup consequent upon Shak Tahar 's 
rebellion in Bengal with a view to enhancing his pover 
and influence. He became the de facto ruler of +} anrur 
for nearly a decade and dominated the Ahon-Mughal scene 
to his best advantage. Anxious to consolidate his 


authority even at the cost of loyalty to the Ymperror, 


he entered into secret friendship with the 8ar ~ukar 
of Assam and had succeeded in frustrating attemrt: at 
peace made by Qasim Khan. as fer Satrajit still certi- 
nued his crafty ways and was instrumental in bringing 


about the protracted conflict 4 


On the authority of the Padishahnana a sci:olar 

says, 

“two factors, both political appear to have 
been responsible for fresh struggle. “he 
first was the asylum given by the Ahon king 
to Santosh Laskar and Jairam Laskar, the 
chiefs of the paiks of Kamrup, who had sought 
his protection, being sick of the vMuchal 
viceroy tn the reign of Shah Jahan."° 

The two Mughal officers - Santosh Laskar and 7airan ‘askar, 
took shelter in the Ahom territory shortly after the 
conquest of the Koch Kingdon during the ‘iceroyal+: of 
Qasim Khan (1613-1618), ne successor of Islar ¥t.an. 
Apparently the observation is wrong as it relates +o 


earlier times. 


Harikesh Chowdhury, a Gefaulting revenue otficer 
of Kamrup, evading payment of revenue of about B. f ive 
hundred and Gabharu Ray, another Chief fled to the «ion 
territory. Abusalam, the fouzdar of Hajo, demanded ‘ror 
the Bar Phukan the extradition of Harikesh. The shor 


king refused to hand him over on the plea that HFarikesh 


a 


—- 


*ahattadharys, S.N., Op.cit., p.2?60. 
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was a fugitive. According to Ahonm policy a figitive 
should be given shelter. Pratap Singha further - tsec 
the question of release of Manu Govind.s, 4 vazsa) 

chief of the Ahoms who had earlier taken refuge ir the 
Mughal territory. He was not handed over to ti. :.onms 
as demanded, at the instance of satrajit® THe. om, 
Anom King seized the wife and children of Pam uaz. 
carried them off to Jakhali as a retaliatory reasur . 
Another source of conflict was that a vwateh dog i «-v) 

of the Mughal camp strayed into the Assamese .omain 

but was not released by the Ahom frontier off:cials. This 
infuriated the Mughals. As a retaliatory ste; thev 
captured three Assamese subjects from near the Asurar 
Ali and had tortured them.? Thus complaints ard counter 


complaints were lodged fron both sides. 


Satrajit, the twoublesome Thanadar of Faniu 
lodged complaints with the Ahom King to the effect that 
the Assamese with the support of the men of Fanrur 
(Thekeri) were found killing the Mussalmans i:: ° 
frontier. The Ahom King pleaded ignorance of tie 
incident. Ever since his escape from the Unananuc cone 
ference Satrajit was trying to create troubles. = is 


intention was to provoke the Ahoms. Thus his re]. -‘ione 


cait, A History of Assam, p.262; Bnuyar, S.}F., 
¥ amrupar Buranji, OF 


Tenuyan, SKes Op cite, Pe34. 


with the King of Assam continued to be hitter. <a. . 
Phattacharya blames the Ahom monarch ‘for his arroscant 
and hanghty attitude and his flagrant and persistrent 
breach of the ordinary cannons of inter-state r-? ations 


and diplomacy. '© 


He further says that the serie: 71F 
pro: ocations thus offered by the Ahom Fing caurnte: 

with the aggression of -alinarayan comrelled the 
Mughals to launch fresh warfare. Rut this view «urnot 
be acceryted straightway. The Mughals were alco te 

great extent responsible for offering rrovocatiors: vse 
evident from the records of the local chronicles. ..4. 
Satrajit nodoubt played a dirty game in creatirc tot-er 
feelings between these two powers contrary to what 
Gait wrote, It is also doubtful, if satrafit made conron 
cause with Balinarayan and encouraged tre latter to 
push forward his boundary in the Dakhinkol on the .cca- 
sion of the appointment of Islam Khan as the viceroy cf 
Bengal.” This observation is based on the Fadishahnara, 
apparently surmicing that Satrajit had been deirc a 
lot of mischief for quite a long time in collabo: -ticr 
with some Ahom officials. There is nowever, noe suct. 
record in the local Buranjis in support of this view. 
probably Palinarayan did it at his own initiative itn- 


out the instigation of Satrajfit. The fact that +. 


ee 
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conduct of Sf atrasit was known best to Ralinaravarn 
Pret 
serves to disprove.:the latter had acted on tis unwis ~ 


of Satrafit. 


On the refusal of the King of Assam to release 
Harikesh, the Mughals gent a force under Shaikh 211i 
and Mamua to seize him in the Assam territory. ©... ted 
to inevitable clashes which lasted for nearly four years 
(1635-1638). The Mohammedan force was opposed by tie 
Ahons led by Kalansu Sandikoi near Bharali river (eae 
Pratap Singha was now determined to carry tre war jt. 7 
the enemy's territory. As ordered by the King, tie Rar 
Fhukan invited all the frontier Patfas ana the “ni-fe 
(Hill Fajas) to Kajalimukh for a war council. Resides 
Dharmanarayan, the prominent among those who assembled 
there were, the Rajas of Dimarua, “arduwar, Falichilurd 
and Kajai Raja, Bamun Raja, Gukar Raja, -ajuluansing ond 
Raja Fupsing. They were offered ceremonial presents 
and then asked to proceed against the Mokanmredan: 
Company of the Ahom force. } This incidant ampls > ~:- +s 


that the sahom monarch still exercised great infli ree 


upon these frontier and Hill Rajas as a sovereigr ivler. 


Wowie, Op. ecit., pe 114; Bhuyan, 3S ek 7 vpeCit., ae 


Bhattacharya, SWN., Op.cit., p.263. 

EF. Gogoi has wrongly mentioned tre nane of 1 
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tory, pp. 374 —- The Tai anc the Tai Kingdoms. 
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In March, 1636, the Anon. combined torce ]-- by 
Khangla cChetia, Harideka Laskar, the ~ihingic Fazarika 
saikon Hazgarika marchea to Pakhinkol and easily recucec 
the Mughal forts at Deomiha, Bantikot, Chamaria anu 
Nagarbera. The victors then encamped at FParinga, on 
the rank of the river Koolsi for rest. The Inverialiste 
lost many soldiers, including a general, besides,  4:¢ at 
quantity of arms and ammunieations.?? any flea to 
Uttarkol. The Imperial army included sore Patruts ann 
Bengal Zanindars, viz. Hariram rai, Prince Tov Singha 
and others. Hariram Pai was killed in the eneourr-:. 
Joy Singha and Shaik Farid were taken to custody § «© t- 


ember, 1636) .2? 


After the conquest of Takhinkol, the sl.ons invaded 
Garaighnat. The bughals tried hard to vefenc tineir cut 
posts at Aswakranta, Suraighat anc Panou whick were: 
properly guarded by Biran Khan, Khosla Beg and Yer Fuli 
respectively. Satrajit was in-charge of the fleet. “se 
Ahoms advanced gradually anc erected new forts near ‘ancit: 
and Saraighat. Soon the Fandu fort was conquerréa ty 
the Ahoms under the command of Dharmanarayan ana Fnanglai 
Chetia. The Mughals returned to sagiathuti, Tatre{it tre, 
fled from Pandu to Agiathuti.?4 The tall of T andu was 


ce oashcaeeenaseiianaemieaimaeitneaatnimimenannenntnaaammnaeneneeennaaimeteenetnmaetateeateaaa me batimanteae aiencammasttmaeataatadinenaeesantnesmeatieamnemamantuaetnaammedaemaetneaaeedtaee 


2cait, 0 cit., pe11i5., Bhattacharya, arian eee aoe 
b e263, Bhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, 1.34. FRC ERG 


l3pnuyan, S.K., Cp.cit., p35. 
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mainly due to the treachery of Satrajit, who feed with- 


out giving any resistance .+> 


At this stage,seekers for peace went forth to 
the Ahom king at the instance of Satrajit. ‘The Ahom 
Buranji alone records that satrajit and the Nawab (fouzdar) 
having had a consultation, sent envoys to the wecc'- son 
(Bar Thukan) who in turn sent them to Gargaon. ‘The 
Katakis (envoys) thus reported,'we have been sent here 
to tell you to put a stop to the war by making ;eace 
and then open ‘hats’ and ‘phats: 16 The same chronicle 
further records that the Ahom King agreed to the proposal 
and a peace treaty was concluded temporarily. 1.7. ‘ade, 
however, expresses the view that the Swargadeo, con- 
vinced of the treacherous designs of Satrajit, induced 
the Bar Phukan to carry on the war with redoubled vigour}? 
Assuming that the peace proposals were initiated by the 
Mughals, in view of their serious losses and also lack 
of adequate preparations, it seems very unlikely tat 
a peace treaty was really concluded. Knowing us \.> ‘ic 
the evil designs of Satrajit, the Ahom king rejeetea the 
proposal in all probability. Moreover, if there had heen 
such 4 treaty, the details of the conditions woul. ...ive 


1551 0chmann, J.AeSeBe, 1872, Part I,3 Bhat tac. rya, 
S.N., Ss) cit., pe? e 
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been recorded. The fact remains that Setrajit, noto- 
rious for his machinations was alarmed at the loss of 

the Imperial out-posts and also escalation of the war 

on a large scale which might lead to the total over- 
throw of the Mughals from the Koch territory. The 
series of reverses definitely created ranic in the Mughal 
camp. Another reason was that the Imperialists ~anted 
time in order to make preparations. The position beina 
very much unfavourable, they wanted to step hestilities. 
The suksequent counter-invasion of the Mughals after 

the reinforcements from Bengal proves this fact. Accord+ 
ing to Ahom diplomatic principles, the vanquished 2nemy 
should be dealt with severely and on no account pe ace 


18 


should be concluded. It is, therefore, quite probable 


that the King of Assam rejected the peace offer. 


veanwhile, Abu Salam, the fouzdar sent urgent 
message to Islam Khan, the Subedar, who sent one thousand 
matchlock men under .ainal Abedin, together with two 
hundred war sloops and a large amount of anrmunitions and 
money .29 The Imperialists strengthened by the reinforce- 
ments the Imperialists prepared for the counter-invasion. 


Abu Salam remained at Hajo and 7Jainal “\hedin was sent. 


to Pandu. Hostilities were thus renewed at Agiathuti, 
aan a anne 


18coswami, S.C., Nitilatankur, p.12. 
12cait, Op.cit., p.1is. 
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Saraighat and Fandu. It was also decided that tel lud“in, 
the brother of Abu Salam and Fazil Beg, an (Cff£ice: of 
Islam Khan were to garrison the thana and ~ sire] egi- 
should push his ships as far as Saraighat in order to 
keep the Ahoms at bay .2° A severe engagement followed 
near Pandu and ultimately the «~scamese were dislodged 
from the camp with the loss of ships and cannons. .tainal 
Abedin then quickly marched to Saraighat. The Par Thvkan 
who commanded the Ahom troops was shot whilst trying : 
rally his men.2+ The Mughals advanced to Agiathuti 

and laid seize to the fort. The Ahoms then retreated 

to Saraighat which was Vater beseiged by the enemies. 
For three days the Ahoms kept the Mohann@dans at bay, 
but with the arrival of reinforcement, the latter renewed 
the attack. The Ahoms were running short of arrunitions 
and were fopced to retreat after a hard fight for one 


month. 22 


At this critical juncture Lamnakharu was ay: ointed 
the Bar Ehukan as a@vised by the Phukans and “ajkhowas.°? 
Pratap Singha immediately sent strong reinforcements 
as soon as he came to know of the reverses. “The néw 
Bar Fhukan wes accordingly made the Conn ander-ineriet 


Weait, Op.cit., p.115.; Flochmann, 7.4.5.7. ‘7, 
Part I, Bhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, Desde 
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Bhattacharya, S.N., Op.scit., Ppe266. 

23Rarua, G.C., Op.cit., p.1l18,; Phattacharya, S.., 
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of the Assamege force. Lacham Barua also aeconparied 
the troops as naval conmander. In a bloody pratt} = at 
Majuli (Charland) on the Prahmaputra betwee- Sar oan 
Hajo a great number of soldiers fell dead on hotr cides. 
Kalansu Sandikoi died fighting. The Ahons once nore 


advanced and drove the bohamnedan fleet back to éuarkuehas* 


yeanwhile, the branch of the Frahmaputra flowing 
by the side of Hajo dried up which prevented the Mughals 
from mowing their fleet to attack. The Ahor Buranfi 
records that a firingi (European), in the services of 
the bohamnedans, while trying to sheet a vulture, was 
captured by the Assamese at Sualkuchi. One Lairhrang- 
jang brought the 'firingi’ later to Gargaon and rrocuced 
hin before the King.2° The Mughal fleet still renained 
at Sualkuchi dn-charge of Mohammad Salih Fanmbu, }<«jlis 
Biyajid ana Satrajit. No sooner had Jainal abécir left 
for Hajo than the shoms with nearly five hundreo ships 
attacked the Imperial fleet and gained a decisive 
victory at the island of the Brahmaputra (Majuli). The 


26 


Mohamnedans were completely routed. several ships, 


three hundred guns and one hundred sixty swords, resides 


-_ 


24 arua, G.Ce, Opecit., p.ll&; “ade 7.Pr., Cp.cit., 
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large amount booties were seized by the assamese.<! 
Satrajit took the first opportunity to retire with his 
ships and several others followed him in panic. Wany 
were killed including Mohammad Salih; Majlis "iyajid 


2e The author cf Tadisrabhnana tlames 


was made prisoner. 
Satrajit for this disaster. He was accused of } aving 
informed the Ahoms of the departure of many Inrerial 


officers from sualkuchi.2? 


His flight fron tre hattle 
fiela also proves beyonc Coubt that he had acted with 


evil motive. 


The next move of the Assamese was the invasion 
of Hajo. As a first step, all supplies of rations were 
cut off. The troops were led by the Per Thukan, [harna 


narayan and Tangsu Sandikol. 


The seize of Hajo continued for eighteen rours 
and the Imperlalists were put to great straits (Noverbher 
1636). Abu Salam was wounded and agreed tc surrerder 
along with nis brother. Wany Mussalman soldicre vere 
starved to death due to non-availability of ratiors. 
Many more Mughal officers, viz. Mirza Raki, birza Hussain 
Shah, Fazil Peg, Ranchan submitted to the Par ° hukan 


and the later sent to Gargaon (January 1637) 3? Toinal 


ee arene eens 
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Abedin with the rest of the garrison refused to jive 

in and went down fighting. The details of tie beuties 
were, nine elephants, seven hundred horses, t:-yvo ~) ousand 
cannons and guns several hundred swords and huge 
quantity of precious ornanents. The brick buildings of 


the Mohamneaans were ai.so de stroyee .3 


The captive 
Mughal officers were later settled at Silpani and other 
places and given land and slaves while the comron soldier: 


were distributed among the shom nobles as slaves.2? 


The Ahom King was happy at this victory. In order 
to bring the war to an end, he despatched a team of 
officials to Hajo to decide the terms of peace. “he 
Mughals agreed to the peace terms without any condition 
as there was no alternative for them .°9 after restoration 
of peace, the Bar Fhukan and Lachai Rarua ana sore «ther 
high officials remaineu at Hajo. They made innediate 
arrangements for resettlement of about fifty fanilies 
of expert weavers from Sualkuchi to Lower Assur, apparently 
for the economic benefit of the Assamese. The action of 
the Bar Phukan created bitterness and enmity in the 
Mughal camp. The captive Mussalman officers who were 


brought to the capital subsequently reported to tre Fic 


Serre ae 
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that the Phukans and Baruas had kept for themselves 
good quantity of pearls and other valuaile articles 
which were actually meant for.the ring. It was expected 
that with these presents, tie terns of surrenner 

could be made less stringent. to the Imnerial off icera.* 
They further informed the King that the Rar Phukarn had 
taken fifty families of weavers (Tati) from sualkuchi 
and settled them in the northern part of his «-n i: visdide 
tion, instead of settling them in upper Assam. .- » 
impressed upon the King in such a manner that the latter 
believed whatever said to be true. Hence without any 
enquiry what-so-ever, the Barphukan wan arrcstec cna 
put to death (1637) .2° Pikehai chetia was appodsited 


Bar Phukan to succeed Lamnakheru chetia. 


The story about alleged misappropriation of 
valuable articles by the Rar Phukan and his associates 
was hidden really in a mystery. The weavers of ‘vulkuchi 
were the Mughal Subjects. “vidently the captive cfficers 
were worried over the exodus of expert weavers tc the 
Ahom territory. So they appear to have hatcher a nlot 


to take revenge and thus instigated the King .© purish 


~ 


34cait e Op.cit. ° pe1l7. 
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the Anom officials responsible for the mis-annropriatior. 
Although the captives had no direct access to the kina, 
probably they conveyed their feeling through some Ahem 
officials. The King imposed exemplary punishment upon 
the officers without varifying the facts. The actior of 
the King revealed his lack of prudence to have acted or 
information by vested interests. The incident beurs 
testimony to the fact that the Ahom espionage system 
failed miserably and innocent officers recare victirs 


of suspicion and manipulation. 


Consequent upon the submission of the Mudgt.als, 
many Koch Chiefs of Kamrup made their subnission to the 
Ahom King. cChandranarayan, a son of Farikhshit “arayan 
with the aid of the Ahoms established himself at fFatisilar 
in Karoibari of the rakhinkol.36 ‘Thus the prestige of 
the Mughal Empire reached a low ebb and virtual!» tre 


adminkstration of Hajo collapsed. 


Tne Subadar of Bengal now made vigorous efforts 
to retrieve the Imperial prestige. He decide: tu mur. 
in person but unavoidable circumstances prevented nim 
to do so. Nevertheless, he sent his broti.: !ir sine 


uddin and Allayar Khan with a strong fe.ce toe ous. 


a EN A SN ERNE 
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Hearing the news of the advance of the Imperial force, 
Chandranarayan retreated to Solmari without opposing 
the enemy. With the advance of the Mughals eastward, 
more and more chiefs of hakhinkol offered their submi- 


ssion out of fear. 


The Imperialists now crossed the Brahmaputra to 
the north bank and retraced their steps to Dhubri. “atrajfit 
had, in the meantime managed to detain some corvoy si ips 
sent by the viceroy. The Mughal commander having o'+ ained 
clear proof of the treachery, arrested Satrajit ani sent 
him to Dacca where he was first imprisoned and then 
executed under orders of the Subédar.?7 set: ait vas 
found guilty of various charges of treason. Thu: came 
the end to aman who had dominated the politics in the 
eastern frontier for nearly twenty two years. K.L. Barua 
writes, 

"At this distance of time, it seens rather 

a pity that aman who figured so promi- 

nently, was an important Imperialist com 

mander and served in campaign after can 

paign in places far away from his native 

home, should have met with such a tragic 

and ignoble . end that there seems to be 

hardly any doubt that he was a traitor ."3© 

The news of the victory of the Mughals in the 


Nakhinkol and their advance further to the east reached 


3Tynattacharya, SN., Op.cit., pe727745 Gait, Op.cit., 
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Gargaon, the Ahom capital. Emboldened with. the recent 
victory at Hajo, the Assamese force marched on witn 
confidence to Jogighopa, on the north frank of tie 
Brahmaputra. The Ahoms then erected two forts, ore ai 
Jogighopa and the other at Hirapur, opposite to 
Togighopa on the south bank of the Brahmaputra. Tice 

Ahon fleet then anchored in the midestream betweer 

these two forts. The huge Ahon force consisted <¢ 

twelve thousand infantry and many warekoats wii’... 
the Bar Phukan, Balinarayan, the Borgohain anc ivr other 


39 Mir Zianuddin also advanced to the vacinits 


nobles. 
of Sogighopa and constructed a fort at Nadhupur. 4 
terrible bottle took place. The Ahoms achieved some succ- 
ess at the initial stage, the ultimate victory was wit), 
the Imperialists. In one of the engagements Chandra- 
narayan was killed 40 The Mughals then crossed tre river 
Manas and encamped at Chandankuth for the rainy <¢ «sor 
when it was difficult to carry out the operations. “urinca 
this period the Imperial forces were strengthenec hy 
wdaitaon of new soldiers (paiks) of the local zai ‘rears 
who had, in the meantime returned to their alleciance 

to the Empire. A flying column of five thovsan «© liers 
wag despatched under the fouzdar of Sylinet to <jec. 

the Ahoms from the pakhinkol .“} hohamnad Tanan, tre 
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fouzder ucconplished his object easily. Me ther 1:<ached 
Chandankuth. Thereafter Zaman was sent to farnucar on 
the Manas to the assistance of Uttannarayan, tine local 
Zanindar, where he had beer Griver out bv tre ‘hore and 
the Koches. No sooner had he reached Farnagar t! a.: 

the Mughals retreated to Chothri (Sunari) at tre foot 


of the Bhutan Hills.*? 


Soon afterwards, the Anons having 
received reinforcenents constructed forts at Pali, 
Tomaraé and Jakhalikhana and slowly advanced tc ° wid 
where they threw up entrenchments .43 The fort ct 
Kalapani was well protected by nature on the tank >-f 

the river Kaldia. Mohammad Zaman, acc:.mpaniec bh. “ttam 
narayan proceeded towards the enemy cum. tt ro tis 
close of the rainy season, the main body of the Muchuls 
force left Chandankuth to join Moharmad Zaman whe ad 
encamped at Bishnupur. Before the arrival of the mair: 
force from Chandankuth, the Ahoms made geveral night 
attacks on the Vughals and by erecting palisades all 
around their camp, cut off all the Mughal supplies. 4 
Imnediately after the end of the rainy season, the Ahom 


generals, fortified by reinforcements, were deternined 


to strike at the force of Zaman before the twe Irnoerial 
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forces could unite at Rishnupur. Thus on the right 
of the 3lst of October 1637, a severe engagenent * >< 


place.?° 


At the initial stage the Mohannedans were 
agefeated and they lost three of their stockades -t 
Jakhalikana, Bhavanipur and Bhataukuchi. Put ttre 
victories were soon followed by defeats after a very 
sanguinary encounter in which many soldiers perished 
on both sides. The Ahons then retreated first tc 
Pomara ana then to Rarepaita.*6 The anons lost frost 
of their stockades. But heavier was the loss in ‘err- 


of lives and materials. Dhapmanarayan and many etre -- 


fled. 


The troops of Mir Zainuddin and Mohanned © inar 
then united and three weeks later, made an attack fron 
three different directions on the Ahomw army at ~.1 7) aitic 
(November 1637). The Ahons were already runnin srort 
of ammunition. Ultimately they sustaine: a cresrir 
defeat. A large number of ahom soldiers were |! illo 
and many were nade prisoners. Folonga Fonwar, Tongs 
Saudikoi, Lachan Barua, Salaguri Rajkhowa were c a turec 
alive. Folonga Konwar was perhaps the soneinelaw  f 


the King who was subsequently executed by tne Mugnals.47 
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The scattered Ahom force fled to Srighat where Fratup 


Singha was encamping with the fleet .4® 


“hile the Assamese troops were engageu at 
Kalapani, the Ahom King received reports of dissension: 
and scandals in the frontier office at Guwahati. Cikenei 
Chetia, the Barphukan was reported to be sunk «inselr 
into sloth and debauchery. The King sent three katakis, 
viz: Ratna Kandali, Madhav Kandali am. Birina te tie 
Bar fFhukan to verify the reports. accordingly ti.ey 
visited Guwahati but were not well-received by the 
Bar Phukan. The Katakis further noticed that all] as 
not well in the camp. The Faruas ana Phukans were found 
indulging in intrigues ana celinquency. Havine receive. 
this report, the King was convinced that the Bar Phukan 
was responsible for his indolence ano deriliction of 
duty. So he was arrested anc ironechains were put rounc 
his neck and head for six nonths. Sdrum-chakuc “Or lwoia 


49 The new Bar Ihukar, |.owevel, 


succeeded as Far Fhukan. 
could not discharge his duties properly because re soon 


contracted rheumatic pain. 


The capture of Rarepaita® was followed bh. the 
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Barepaita 


iw 


recovery of Hajo. The Imperialists then acvance:: ti. 
Pandu (necerber, 1637) to regain their forts at Sri ist 
and Pandu. They captured the Ahom fort at Saraitat 


inspite of heavy resistance.” 


The King of .ssan. 
despatched arangikhowa Gohain and Khanoadhara konear 
to the aid of Ahom force. The handful of Ahon soldiers 
could not resist the enemy attach for long. The rorts 
of Agiathuti and Saraighat were eventually lost. ? any 
war boats and guns fell into the hands of the Fugnals. 
Pandu was also evacuated out of panic and the «hon 
garrison retreated to Kaliabar.°2 Thus the whole of 
Koch Hajo (Kamrup) was cleared off the Assamese onc 


reannexed to the Mughal Empire. The task of thie 


Inperialists was now ;ractically completed. 


A number of factors contributed to the *silure 
of the Assamese forces. They were handicaprec bt internal 
Gdiseensions in their official cam at Guwaheti. “oe 
Par Phukan upon whom depended much of tt= success — 1 te: 
to exercise his function effectively. ‘Yather, he ~»rainec 
practically idle and enjoying life rainly in his official 
residence during those troubled days. So was the -ase 


with the nobles stationed at Guwahati. As a result, 
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the war strategy could not be effectively conducted. 
Internal cohesion and proper guidance which are essential 
parts of a war strategy were very much absent in tre 
Ahom force at this critical time. To meet the ct.al .ence 
of the enemy required all the talents and dexterity cf 

a r€al general which the Ahoms really lacked during 

this period of AhomeMughal wars. Apparently the iromes 
were not adequately matched by the Mughals’ suverinr 
strength and military strategy. “he tuchals fulle 
exploited the weakness of the ‘iions to treir best advan- 


tage. 


Whe state of affairs at Guwahati came to the 
notice of Pratap Singha very late. Although he took 
steps to revitalise the administration of Guwahati by 
replacing the Barphukan, it seemed to re half-hearted, 
Following the arrest of Fikchai, the Rar Fhuker, «.- re 
had been a serious gap of leadership to conuuct ti ve. 
The next Bar Phukan, Saruchakua Borgohain was foun to 
be quite incapable of handling the affairs cue to bis 


ailment. This led to an easy victory to tne Mughals. 


The series of Mughal victories followed . trrei:z 
rapid advance apparently demoralised the «csamese +roons. 


The Ahoms could not foresee the imminent danger of 


Mughal invasion in their own territory. King ‘rat op 
Singha was not a statesman of high order. He failec: 

to take decision firmly in his relations with the 
Mughals. In short the Assamese were completely out- 
weighed in war strategy by the Mughals. “he death. of 

a number of nobles at the battle of Rarapaita was another 


serious blow to the Ahoms, 


The successive victories of the Imperialists 
whetted their ambition. They how decided to strike a 
blow by the invasion of Kajali fort. This fort occuried 
a strategic position at the confluence of the Yalong 
river with the Brahmaputra and being surrounded *. 
hills on three sides. It was the impr: gnable frorii-: 
port of the Ahom realm.?? At this stage, Khampat 
Bargohain, Suklahupidu Buragohain and Lako ®arpatr s- 
gohain accompanied by Paruas ana Fhukans stationec: at 
Sola marched to FYaliabar for putting up a stron: erence. 
They were then ordered to proceed to Kajalimuk: . °© an- 
while the Mughals arrived and about to seize the fort. 
But after reinforcement led by Dimarua Raja and Fai 
Deka, the Ahoms regained their position and brought tne 


fort under their control.>4 Inspite of clear prohibition 
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from the king, the Gohains allowed themselves to pre 
drawn into action resulting in their serious reveroges, 
Prokably situation demanded such action. Ying 2° 
Singha considered the time not favourable owin t» 
inadequacy of Ahom military preparations. A gre.t 
confusion and panic prevailed in the Ahor Carital. 
They had already running short of their men anc wuz 
equipments. At this stage Fikchai Chetia and tor ai 
Tamuli Barbarua who were earlier put ints prison vere 
released and reinstated. Under orvers of the King they 
proceeded to Kajalimukh. The battle aragged on for 
eight days. Ultimately the Anonms were overthrown. “oncsu 
Sandikoi fled with severe wounus. The Barbarus haa . 
hair-breadth escape by jumping into the water. 4 
large number of Ahom soldiers were drowned. (nr the 
Mughal side, their commander Yarkuli was killed. ™1 


Qc 
victors pursued the ramnant Ahom force to vali ar.? 


Fratap Singha was shocked to hear the news of 
this disaster. He was so much alarned that. he prenarec 
for a plight to the hills and removed his valuables fron 
the capital. But he changed this vwecision quickly, 


probably advised by his consellors. So he abandoned 
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his plan to evacuate and decided to put resistance 
although his incompetence had already been sufficiently 
indicated. He reproved his nobles for acting in 
contravention of his order. His autocratic terpo: «ae 
it aifficult for him to adjust with the situation it 
tines. HOwever, ne asked his officers to proceec to 
Samdhara innediately and to repair the fort. Under his 
orders, the Barbarua remained at Kaliabor and Rarpt.ukar. 
at Samdhara — (September, 1638) 96 The captive tt ughal 
soldiers who were captured in the previous battles were 
ordered to be killed because of their treacherous 


conduct. 


Raja Ralinarayan was the only enemy left tc 
dealt with by the Mughals. He haa fled to the hil s ir 
the previous battles in Kamrup. He @as hotly chasea 
by the Imperialists up to the singari parbat where ne 
and his two sons were killed in an encounter.-’ =|. 
strange that there is no reference in the local ©: switcl-s 
to the death of this great patriot who happene: te re 


a close associate and vassal of the Ahonm FKFing. <*.°. 


Bhattacharya rightly puts ity, 
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"The death. of | alinarayan was an event of 
signal inportance not only in the history 

of Kamrup but also in that of the Ahon- 
Mughal politics. It removed the stormy 
petrel of the waters of Famrup politics 

and the brain of the Assamese hostility 
against the Mughals. His career is a long- 
drawn tragedy of unrealisea anbition and 
unfulfilled enterprises. From the tine he 
sought refuse with the Ahom King, till 

his death, he waged on unrelenting war 
against the Mughals and the history of 

the north-east frontier for about a quarter 
of a century really turns round his un- 
wearied and ceasless hostilities and frart ic 
efforts of the Mughals to counteract them."5& 


Thus cane to an ena the life of a great hero and patriot.” 


became an inspiration to many Koch chiefs who also aie: 
fighting. The names of Fali Narayan, Sanuroid, Saratun, 
Jadu Nayak, Bhabachand and Parsuram figure in the listory 


of Kamrup for their patriotism and extraordinary ~-lour. 


The Mughals now became the undisputed master of 
Kamrup and a part of lower Assam. Having secured their 
position firm, they turned their thoughts to ehnance the 
Imperial prestige. Mir Nurullah of Harat was ap; ointec 
the thanadar with his headquarters at Guwahati .2? “nus 
the headquarters of Kamrup was transferred from Walio tc 


Guwahati. 


Intoxicated with rapia succ€ss of their arms, 


they determined to carry the war into the heart of the 
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enemy's territory. This was a great ristake or tiv ir 


part and proved fatal to the rughals later. 


Meanwhile the Assamese concentrated their forces 
at Samdhara on the Frank of the Rharali. Althougl. sore 
feverish attempts were made, they failed to rebuil: 
their old forts and make other preparations for war. 
Nearly all their war equipments were lost in the recent 
hostilitées. At this critical juncture Pir “ainucain, 
acconpanied by Franna:ayan, the Raja of Foch Behar an: 
son of Lakhsninarayan aivancea upstream and arrivec at 
Rarkaroiyani near Samdhara at the nouth of Pharali. 
(October 1638).69 a great calamity befell the Assamese. 
The Ahoms who were unprepareo for the attack, then 
resorted to diplomatic tactics ana accoraingly sert 
Katakis to the Mughal canp with a peace froposal or!ly 
to gain time for full preparations. The Fatak>s vere 
asked about the object of their mission The ‘-ro =o: 
said to Mir 7vianuddin: "For what purpose you have corm 
to this place? If you have cone for the concuest of 
this land, or for any other purpose, tell us, so +f at 
we may report to our King. “e are pr-pared tc aive 


whatever you der.and.©1 =: e ;atakis further explained 
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to the Mughals about the futility of war. The Marat 
declared his readiness to withdraw his forces, if the 
Ahom monarch would consent to pay a tribute of gol, 
elephants, agar wood, peeper etc. to the “mperor. Thus 
the Kataki promised to convey the demand of the Nawab 

to the Swargadeo. A cessation of hostilities accordinaly 
ensued .°” Thereafter Sanaton Fataki was sent again tc 
the Imperial camp as instructed by the nobles. He 
reported: "It is about six months journey to Gargaon 
from this place. So pleuse give us time so that 7 cun 
inform the king and let you know the order of the king. "3 
The Kataki then, was allowed one and half months time 

to bring the information fron Gargagon. Later the Wawab 
came to know fwom the boatman who accompanied the ¥ at ak 4 
and subsequently fled to the Nawab that the inforratior: 
Qiven by the Kataki was false. H: further disclosed 

that the policy of the Assamese bet:ind these proceedings 
was to gain time for preparations for war. ‘vidently 

the boatman was bribed by the Mughal spies to cet 


information. 


after sometine, the Rar Phukan despatcheo another 


Kataki to report to the Nawab that the delay in paynent 
6ewade, TePe, Op.cit., pe302. 
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of the tribute was due to long distance and so the 
Nawab shoula not get annoyed. But the Mughals has 
already came to know about the false pretext of tne 
Ahom officers. An infuriated Nawab charged the F atari 
with treachery and ordered him to be thrown into ct. 
Brahmaputra. The Yataki however, manageu to ! rir oe 


executioners and saved nis Life 64 


The Barbarua expressea th strongest indignation 
at the ill-treatment that Fataki had received. “iw Shorn:, 
in the meantine, were fully pre;ared to face any even- 
tuality. fonai Tanuli Barbarua gave a bold re;,ly ‘co 
the perempetory demands of the Mughals and refuse + 
make any concessions in their favour. The flane 


soon blazed forth and a great deal of fighting ensi .. 


after securing heavy reinforcenents, the . same se 
put up a strong defence from Samdhara in the nort: t~ 
Kaliabar in the south across the Prahmarutra. "We 
Barbarua remained at Faliabar, the thr¢e Coraiy: ¢ 
Sandhara and Fikchai chetia Parphukan took charae -f 
the navye On the refusal of the Parbarua to pay the 
promised tribute and knowinc the calculated move of the 


Assamese, the Imperialists first attacked the var? icon 
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at Samdhara. The seize lasted for the whole day 
(January, 1639). Fortune soon favoured the Assamese, 
Their grin determination paid dividend. A large nurber 
of Mughal soldiers yerished. At one stage, the buch«als 
seeing their hopeless position at Samdhara, turned 

back to Dainunisila (Silghat) on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra. But the Barbarua, supported by the nobles 
drove them out after a gallant fight. «The Mughals then 
retreated to Guwahati and Kajali fort was reoccupied by 


the Assamese (February, 1639) .©> 


According to Riyaz-us-Salatin, the defeat of the 
Mughals was due to the absence of the viceroy of “ena 
for which the campaign was left incomplete. No reinfor- 
cement could be sent from Dacca under such circumstances .©& 
The same view has been offered by S.N. Rhattacharya, on 
the authority of Alangirnana.©? The Mughal reverses can 
not be said to be mainly either due to lack of proper 
guidance from Bengal viceroy or want of adequate military 
strength. The Mughal force consisted of many able leaders 
like Allayan Khan, Mir-Ziamuddin, Apamahann ac, rechin 


Khan, Ispinjar, hirchand, Faja Prannarayan, Ramchandra 
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Kaji, Uttamnarayan and nany Stree” Comparec tc ‘he 
Mughals, the Assamese force was smaller. The latrer 
lost a large number of their nen and war equipnents 
in the previous engagements. This is evident fro: tthe 
results of the series of battles that the 4hon« fonar.t 
with the Mughals right from the battle of Togighonoa. 
It may be a fact that the Mughals did not consider ir 
politically-wise to extend the Inperial territorv :« 
far as to Samdhara or Kaliabar. Frorably cvide: bv 
this political insight they ultimately retreated 
Guwahati. The Mughals could see the fighting sririt of 
the Assamese and so apprehended danger of stavince in 
the heart of tre enemy's territory. The transfer o£ 
the Bengal Subacar at this critical tine is 2zlse sige 
nificant. It merely brings to lignt the fact thet the 
affairs of the north-east never seriouslengaged tre 


attention of the Emperor. 


The prolonged hostilities exhausted tre resources 
of Assam and the Ahoms were unable to continue the ‘rar. 
The Mughals also weary of fighting were anxious °¢ 
negotiate peace. Most of the huci.al of: icers inclucing 
their general Zianuddin retired fron Kanrup leavin: 
Allayar Khan in charge of the Inperial affairs afrex 


making necessary aggangements for a lasting peace. 
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The two Assamese generals, the Harbarua an: 
the Bar Phukaen were instructed previous to their .¢, ar- 
ture from Gargaon to prepare for lasting peace it ween 
the two belligerent nations. accordingly diplomatic 
missions were exchanged to settle the terms of the 
treaty to restore peace anu frienaship. The Mugnals 
despatched one Kanaljan as envoy tO Kajalinmukh to report 
to the Barbarua and the Bar Phukan. The envoy carriea 
a letter fron Allayar Khan, the fouzdar addressec to 


the ahon Cfficers which reads thus : 


«TO 


Hon'ble Srigut Parharua and 
Chetia Gohain. 


Fespectfully beg to wish you al} 
happiness in life. I am sending ¥reral jan 
Ukil (envoy) to His Majesty, the king 
through you. His Majesty would be ple :sec 
to listen fron the envoy the object o1 + 
mission. I hereby submit before you anu 
desire that trade relations may be es-ubi:- 
shed between the two countries." February, 
1639.69 


Accordingly the envoy was sent to Gargacr stter 
necessary reconnendations were maue by the Sarbarvua ara 
the Bar FPhukan. The envoy made rich presents to the 


king. The Nawab even threatened the king throvan the 


envoy with the execration of mankind in the evert or a 
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renewal of hostilities. A treaty was thus concludec 
between the two belligerents (February-!arch, 1639! Rs 
The Barnadi on the north bank of the Brahmaputra and 
the Asurar Ali on the south bank (near modern Guwahati’ 
were fixed as the boundary of the two countries. “hus 
the Ahoms for the first time acknowledged formall: the 
Mughal over~-lordship in Kamrup and the Mughals acknow- 
ledged the independence of the Ahoms. Regular exct:ange 
of diplomatic missions was established. Tre pleni- 
potentaries engaged in drawing up the terns were bonmal 
Tamuli Barbarua and Nawab Allayar Khan representing the 
Ahoms and the Mughals respectively. Kanrup was there- 
after ruled by Mughal fouzdars with their headquarters 
at Guwahati. Momai Tamuli * arberua renained at the 
garrison of Kajali for twelve years to protect the 
frontier from the Mughal aggressions. The Imperial out~ 
post on the Assan frontier was situated at Rangamati, 
lying on the road between Dhubri and Bil asipara. "oO 
perpetuate the friendship, the Mughals sent Cheknedau anc 
Jharkhand as envoys to the Ahom court 4s a good will 
mission. The Ahoms also reciprocated their ideas by 
despatching Kanu Sarma and sanatan Katakis tc the 


fouzdar 2 
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King Pratap Singha learnt many lessons fron 
the prolonged Ahom-—Mughal conflict. He row felt the 
necessity of revitalising the administration. To cope 
with the increased volume of work tm relation to the 
foreign powers, he brought some significant changes both 
in internal and external affairs. “he post cf ‘arvtukan 
was created to maintain the diplomatic relations with 
the foreign powers. Another important post, called she 
barbarua was created to act as the head of the sec’ arial 
ana the judiciary, witr, the cabinet rank like that <i tire 
Barplukan. The paiks were divided inte s veic’ +: aiation 
for civil and military purposes. He jintroducea tle 
system of registration of the nam@és ot tie foresuuers 
coming to Assam. A diplomatic intercourse ra; idly ceve- 


loped with Dacca as a regult of prolonge:: «ars. 


The second phase of the AhoneMuchal wars ended 
with the treaty of 1639 A.’. For nearly twenty years 
the Mughals and the Ahoms remained nominally at peace, 
There had been regular exchange of epistles between these 
two powers during this period. Hostilities were, howver, 


renewed in 1658 during the reign of Jayadhwaj Singha, 


CHAPTERe#/-VITII 


KAM. RUP WRESTED BACK FROM THE MUGHALS 


The treaty of 1639 becane the pivotal point 
in the subsequent relations of the Ahoms with the 
Mughals. For nearly two decades both the powers 
remained nominally at peace. While the Mughals insistec 
on the naintenance of the stipubated limits of the border 
as per the terms of the treaty, the Ahons constantly 
aimed at repudiating then,” During the “far of Succession 
(1658) in the Empire, the Ahoms took advantage -- the 
general disorder and violated the terns of tre treaty 
by expelling the Mughals from Kamrup. aA number —t 
epistles were exchanged during this period cealing 
mainly with the border disputes, trade rivalry, intru- 
sion of Mughal elephant catchers into the Assam terri- 
tory, etc.. There had been endless criminations and 
recriminations between the Mughals and the Assamese on 
these grounds. ‘Thus outwardly this period aprearer to 
be one of peace and amity, but in reality it was a 
period of prolonged diplomatic war of charges anc 


counter charges between the two powers. '? Inspite of 
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some minor incidents, things went on snoothly up to 
the year 1657. In fact internal proklens ana weakness > 


compelled the belligerants to adopt a pacific policy. 


Further, a number of diplomatic nission were 
exchanged between the two powers. The fouzda: of “Uwuhet2 
Allayar Khan tried to assert the Imperial influence ir 
the newly conquered territories throug. friencly relat. ns 
with Assan. Baring some minor incidents of truce «ir- 
putes, there is no evicence to show that either cf tre 
two powerful neighbours denonstrated its militury 
strength up to 1657. Apparently they were not. prerured 
for a show-down. However, it may be said thatit was 


a period of occasional tension and armed peace .7 


Pratap Singha died in 1641 and with nis «leat 

Assam lost a capable and energetic ruler who coul: 
possibly have tried to retrieve the lost fortune. ‘uring 
the short period following the conclusion of peace *:1: 
his death, Pratap Singha tried to maintain the Ginloratis 
relationship established between the two countries. “ur 
his death was followed by « period of internal weakness, 
marked by conspiracies and intrigues in the Ahon court 
till the occasion of Sutamla alias JTayaahwaj Singt.a 


(164E-1669). The son ane successor of Fratap “ingha 
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wes Surampha (enange Raja). He was immoral and ur. 
scrupulous to the backbone and his reign (1641-1644) 
witnessed court conspiracies and severe cruelti-«s. 

The same state of affairs continued for some time --ven 
after the accession of Jayadhwaj Singha. The situation 
being such it was not possible on the part of the Ying 
of Assam to make preparations for war. “ne early 
period of Jayadhwaj Singha's reign was marked ry the 
Naga and Miri raids in the Ahom territory which forced 
him to involve himself in some military expeditions. 
Both the Nagas ang Miris were later brought to sub- 
mission. Nis relation, witi: the Jaintiya Raja were 
also strained but soon h- succeeded in establishing 
harmonious relationship with theJeyantiyas vidently, 
the Assam Monarch hardly got time to make war nr para 
tions against the Mussalmans. As ®.F. “Caksena put it, 
"Henceforth till 1658, the relation remained reaceful, 
if not cordial. Occasionally there occurred sone 
disputes about the boundary line, trading privileges or 
the @imilar affairs, but they never becane serious. "4 
In fact, after 1639 little notice was taken of “¢san kv 


the Mughal chronicles, and it is too much to presume 
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that a well thought out policy was pursued in the 
region. The occupation of Kunrup was merely an 
isolated episode bearing little connection with the 
general imperialistic policy in the reign of Sriah 
Jahan. He wanted to expand his empire in tre northe 
wast and south. Thus it is apparent that after the 
departure of Islam Khan from Dacca, there was no ener- 
getic viceroy to deal effectively with the Assamese, 
Neither the Emperor nor his viceroy of Rengal took 
active interest in the north-east frontier affairs, 
Prince Shuja, the successor of Islam Khan as viceroy 

of Bengal (1639-1657) was a victim of pleasures an: 
luxury which seriously affected his intellect am rent 1) 
faculties. He remained indifferent to the frontier 
politics throughout his rule. 5 a result, the tougda 
of Guwahati maintained the ciplonatic relations on 

nis own, based on the tragitional Inperial policy. 
luring the period of weaknesses (1641-1646), onaj Tani} 3 
Barbarua who had his seat shifted to Kajali temporarily 
was the most powerful noble es,;ecially in regard to 


the maintenance of diplomatic relations with the Muahals. 


The diplomatic correspondences (inserted in 
the Appendix) exchanged between the Ahoms ana the Muchals 


fouzdar ushered in a new era - an era of peace ana 
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friendship in the history of north-east frontier of 
Mughal India. This era appears to have lasted through- 
out the remaining period of Shah Jahan‘s reign. “he 
state of affairs was fully upset by the war of sucre- 
ssion which enveloped the political horizon of the 
Mughal ampire.> The letters despatched by Allayar Khar 
were addressed to both Parbarua and the Par “hukan. Rut 
on many Occasions the name of the Barberua found nore 
prominent place. The letters generally contained 
matters relating to trade privileges, maintenance of 


friendly relations and stipulations on boundary lines. 


From the letter nunber two, it appears that 
the Mughal envoys returned to Guwahati after staying 
nearly for four months .° uvidently the envoys stayed 
in the Ahon court as ambassadors in order to strengthen 
the diplomatic ties. The Ahom Katakis also reciprocatec 
their feeling through regular visit ana stay at the 
Mughal headquarters. They were duly honoured us state 


gue sts. 


After return the Mughal envoys reported to theirz 
fouzdar about the outcome of the visit as well as the 


qualities of the Ahom monarch and the Rarbarua. “hey 


_ 


*phattacharya, S.N., Mughal 's North-East Frontie: 
Policy, p.287. 


Sphuyan, S.K., (ed) Kamrupar Buranji, p.44; coswant, 
H.C., Furani ..som Buranji, p. e 
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compared the King to the God of Gods (Mahadev* anc: 
Momai Tanmuli Barbarua to celestial spirit (Nandeswar ° 
who surrounded the deity. The Nawab candidly ex; ressec 
his conviction of the utter impossibility of concuering 
assan during the lives of such extraordinary personages. 
He also acknowledged their power and declared that the 
sdme fortunate hour must have given birth to the Ff ing 


and his minister.’ 


In a letter to the Barbarua (no.3) the Fouzdar 
complained about the capture of sone Mughal subjects 
along with their articles by the assamese subjects. “he 
fouzdar acted with restraint and reiterated the 
friendly relations existing between Assam and the 
Mughal empire «© In the subsequent letters of the 
fouzdar to the Barbarua, the former repeatedly erpha- 
sised the need to maintain peace and friendship. Fre 
also requested his counterpart to issue instructions 
to the frontier officials to act with restraint an: to 


stop recurrence of incicents of killing (October ,1643).” 


In 1641 Allayar Khan demanded the extradictior 
of Chandranarayan, son of Parikhitmarayan who had beer. 


given political asylum by the shon King. He wrote 


ee ee eee oe ee ee 


‘TBhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, p.44; “ade, 7.1., 
An Account of Assam (ed) Benudhar Sarma, p.307. 


Sshuyan, SK., Op.cit., pe45. 
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another letter to the Barbarua expressing his un-. 
happiness over the Assem King's refusal to deliver 


Chandranarayan to the Imperial authorities./° 


In March, 1644, Allayar Khan lodged cerpl. ints 
to the Barbarua against the Bhutias and the Dafl.is fr 
killing the Mughal Kheda party inside the Assan tery i- 
tory. The Ahom officials sent a blunt reply statinc« 
that they had nothing to do with the activities of 
these hillmen as they were beyond their control. ‘* 
retaliate the demand of the Mughals, the Ahoms churqed 


them for undertuking Fheaa operations within Assan 


territory. The .ftoms therefore, refused pointer! ank 

to redress the grievances of the Imperialiats.!} ie 
subsequent perioa the Fouzdar wrote another lette: tc. 
the Barbaruc sugyesting a formal trade agreement. “his 
was necesSary as the Mughel traders hac been carryinc 
on brisk trade in Assam realm as far as Singri, Ralipare 
and Bargaon. The Barbarua was apparently seery 

and challenged the right of the foreigners to trade 
without formal permission in the comain of his king. 
He sternly repudiated the suggestion for trade agree- 
ment and rather declared such trade as had been carried 


on as illegal. Despite this warning of the Rarbarua 


l0gogoi, P., The Tai and The Tai Kingdon, 
Pp «393=394; Goswami, H.C., Op.cit., pp.135-136. 


lipnattacharya, £& Ne, Opecit., p.?790. 


such unauthorised actions continued unabated.-° 


Although the treaty of 1639 firmly fixed tne 
territorial limits and emphasised the need for i arie 
taining strictly the treaty obligations, »-ncro-c- 
ments upon the domain of one another were of frequent 
occurrence. This was sought to be remeaied by ciple- 
matic intervention. An Assamese official acconpaniec 
by the Mughal envoys reached the region of tre “arania 
nills (in modern Guwahati). The officer was later 
sent to Dacca on fabricated charges. The Barbarua 
demanded repatriation of the officer which, however, 
wags not immediately complied with. Allegations ar: 
counter allegations were made by both sides ar: curiously 
enough, they pretended ignorance with regard to their 
own offences and remontrances apparently bore no fruit.?? 
In 1646, the Barbarua in a letter accuset tre rghals 
of their actions in harbouring Mamu Govind, an uncer. 
ling of the Ahom king, who had fled to Rengal betraying 


1 : 
4 These letters are clear evidences of a 


his suzerain,. 
state of tension that continued to exist throughout the 


period of apparent peace. 


The @bservations referred to above are annarently 


based on the Purani »som Buranji which nainly enphasisee 


12, nattacharya, SNe, Op cit., p29]. 


1366904, | ee Op cite, pe393; Goswami, E.C., ( »cit., 
pp 0136-137 e 


14cog01, E., Op.cit., p.394. 


two factors, viz., Kheda operations ana boundary 
disputes. The Kamrupar Buranji, however, depicts nore 
elaborately about the epistles, putting more emphasis 
on the continuance of friendly relations betweer, tre 
two States. There is much difference in regara co 
chronology between the references made in the } anrupar 
Buranji and the views of S.M. Bhattacharya. The recor¢ 
shown in Kamrupar Buranji seem to be more accurate »otr 
in respect of chronology and contents of the corres- 
pondences. Nevertheless, the fact remains that ther 
had been incidents of violation of treaty stipulatior 

by both sides and the Mughals had a major share in it. 
The Mughals very often tried to extena their sphere of 
influence through commercial activities ana elephant 
catching business in the Ahom territory which lec to bee 
boundary dis;utes. ‘Their spirit of aiventure and 
cupidity having been roused by the abundance oi elephar... 
etc. they would not let slip any occasion to cross tie 
border in the east and move up the Brahmaputra into 


o15 AS a result of charges 


the heart of the country. 
and counter charges, peace gradually receded to the 
background inspite of exchange of good-will missions. 
As S.N. Bhattacharya put tt ‘a major conflict was inn iner- 


before the outbreak of the war of Succession (165°), '* 


ne RR aR SEMEN “Er ur IER 


15pnattacharya, SN., Opecit., pe794. 
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However, the diplomatic skill and forebearance ot 
the fouzdar as also the spirit of reasonableness, 
moderation and compromise of the Rarbarua avoide a; 


open rupture, 


The period from 1639 to 1654 can be caller the 
era Of Momai Tamuli Barbarua who determined the hor 
foreign policy and refashioned the internal adjninistr .. 
tion. He combined in himself the functions of tre 
Barbarua and the Bar Prhukan. The diplomatic corres. 
pondences exchanged during this period show trat bot. 
Momaj Tamuli Barbarua and Allayar Khan, the fouzdar 
were the key persons in Ahom--.ughal diplomatic reiations 
for a period of seven years following the treaty of i€3¢. 
Allayar Khan's rule lasted till 1646 and this was 
followed by a period of almost unrelieved gloon and 
obscurity till the rule of Mir Lutfulla Shirati who 
was the fouzdar during the last days of Shah *ahan,. <5 
many as five fouzdars ruled in Famrup during the inter- 
vening period from Allayar Khan to Lutfulla Shiraji 
(1654-1658) .27 All the successors of Allyar Khan carried 


out the same policy and continued to maintain friendly 


l?gnattacharya, S.N., Cpecite, p.2794;3 Mnuyar, 3.6. 
Kamrupar Puranji, p.50. 
Tne five fouzdars are — (1) Nawab Khandari (i#4¢'> 
(2) Mirza Hussain (1647); (3) Sayid Hussain (1€4€); 
(4) Sayid Kutub (1649-1651) and (5) sayid Saler. 
(1651-1653). 
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relations with the Assamese. In 1647 a goodewil?’ 
mission was again sent to the Ahom court with rici. 
presents. A year later the fouzdar sent messe.:© of 
congretulations with suitable ; resents to PWer a ?o 
Jayadhwaj Singha on his ceremonial accessions to the 


throne. 16 


A study of the diplomatic correspondences reve...) « 
the fact that the fouzdar was nore keen to honour the 
terms of the treaty of 1639. On many occasions ©¢ 
reported to his Ahom counterpart the incidents ¢€ viol 
tion of the treaty terms by the Assamese in the way of 
killing the Muchal subjects. These were however, ali 
stray cases and Occurred without the knowledge of tl.e 
administration. Be that as it may, both the powers 
almost honestly, endeavoured to honour the treaty terms 


and thereby to continue their friendship. 


Another significant development took ;luce ©urin : 
this period as a result of regular exchange of iceas 
through diplomatic letters anc also through connerc ia) 
intercourse between the assamese and the Mughals. “he 
assamese felt the impact of Islamic culture and t ughal 


polity in their cultural, social and political Lite 9 


a om 


18, nattacharya, = oNe, Op.cit., p.795. 
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Wir Lutfulla Shiraji, however adhered more strictly 
to his predecessors’ policy by trying to preserve 
friendship with Assam. He sent requler diplomatic 
nissions to the Ahom court through the Barbarua in 
accordance with the policy of reciprocal amity anc 
cordial feeling, until the yesr 1658. Two Fuchu) 
envoys naméd Muhammad Khan and Fahlan wer sert by 


the fouzdar to Assam.*° 


Consequent upon the war of succession tc the 
Imperial throne fresh troubles occurred in Foot: " her 
and Assan. From Akbar's reign onwards the Yoch Fines 
had been obedient vassals of the Mughal Fmperors. 
They sent embassies and even personally paid their 
homages to the Imperial throne anc also reorganise:! 
the linits of the territorial frontier in Rencal, 

But things took a different turn when in September 
1657, Shah Jahan fell i111. It was followed hy the 
quarrels among his four sons concerning the overt or 
of succession. ‘The Fughals till then adopted . 
policy of morbid territorial exploitation at the 
expense of anarchic and defenceless State of +t oci. petuce? 


Prannarayan, the Raja of Foch Behar taking advantuge 


2Opnuyan, SeK., Kamrupar furoanji, pe5O. “he 
name of the fougdar is wrongly mentioned as Mir Nethula 
instead of tir Lutfulla in the Kamrupar Puranji. 
2Ipnattacharya, Op.cit., p.29€. 


of the absence of Subaaar Shuja from Dacca in the wake 
of tte bloody contest for the throne, asked Murlav 
narayan, son of Uttamnarayan, the Zaminder of Rarnaaaer 
to launch a combined effort to regain their lost 
independence. The proposal was rejected by Jurlav- 
narayan on the plea that ‘he was a vassal zarindar anc 
was given ‘rans' with ‘Sanads’ under proper arrancenent. 
So he would not like to rise against the Padshah. nee 
Enraged at the reply of Purlavnarayan, Prannarayar 
sent Bhabanath Karji in order to arrest the Koct. 
zgamindar and his brother Harinarayan. to sooner the 
Koch troops reached Barnagar than the two brotrer: 
fled to Beltola.”* They were later given shelter by 
the Ahon King. Soon after in 1657, Prannarayan drove 
away the kughal envoy, who haa come there to aeman: tre 
annual tribute. Meanwhile, the troops led by Shak inet: 
advanced towards Hajo on way to Beltola to capture 
Durlavnarayan, Mir Lutfulla Shiraji, the fouzdar -‘ic 
alarmed over the rising aggressiveness of the Peet Pirc 
and in helpless condition sent his son, Jharull. +: 
oppose the Koch troops with a small force that was 
available at his disposal. The bulk of the Irperial 


army had already been withdrawn by Frince Shufa to Rengal. 
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Jharulla encamped at Mohkhuti and opposec the ¥orr. 


troops at hadati. He was however, defeated ani force 
24 


to retreat to Guwahati. The Koch King in the reane 
time made raids into Khontaghat carrying off a4 qreat 


number of Imperial subjects.” 


At this stage Swargadeo Jayadhwaj Singha wre 
was on the alert to take advantage of the fratriciaal 
conflict made a plan to recoperate Guwaheti. HKurriedly 
he constructed two bridges over the river Kalang and 
ordered the ahom general to prepare for an attack, 
Accordingly Tongsu Sandikoi accompanied by a strong 
force advanced towards Guwahati. Fhe fouzdar attackeu 
from two sides being uncertain about help fron Rengal, 
‘fled to Dacca with the speed of lightening and winds 
The Assamese quickly eccupied Guwahati without a tow. 
They seized 140 horses, 40 cannons, 200 matchlocks 


besides other valuable articles.2? 


Sengmun Reja *ahur 
Rarphukan and Fikchai Chetia, the ex-Rarplukar rer sine? 
in charge of Guwahati. Tongsu Sandikoi, lapeti trukan 
and some other nobles advanced towards Hajo and her 


encamped on the banks of the river She st.a.?= 


24cait, Opecite, ppel792130; Dutta, Ske, Up.cit., 

pp.14-15; Gogol, P., Op.cit., p.395. “Se 
lochmann, J.AeS.B. 1&77, Pt.I, pe63~6 

26s arkar, Sir J.N., History of Aurangzib, vol. IT] 
(1972), pelOl (Reproduced from Fathiyah); Gait, =.a., 
A History of assam, p.130.; Bhuyan, S.k., Kof.ruper Buranji, 
p52; The date of the flight was March, 1659 (Saka, 1580, 
Falgune 15 which appears to becprrect. 


27 sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit., p.iol. 
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Having heard the news of the occupation «1 
Guwahati by the assanege, the Koch King Franna? ay in 
proposed through his envoy, Chakrapani an offensive 
and defensive alliance against their comnon eneny, 
the Mughals. The Koch King also suggested a frienoly 
division of the conquests with the Ahom King. “he 
proposal ran thus - "Let Maharaja (Ahon Fing) tute 
the Dakhinkol, me (Prannarayan) Uttarkol. ‘hot can tr. 
Bangals (Mughals) do if the people of both the countric¢: 
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offer a joint front at Hatichila." TF. “ade refer: 
to the story of exchange of views through anmlassaacrs 
between the two Kings in this context. Insite 2f 
their attempts for a united effort, no agreement coul 
be arrived at ana their relations become rath--ry 
strained. © The Ahor King rejected the prorosul, 
apparently elated with his victory ay Guwahuti. 
Jayadhwaj Singha remarked - "He ¢Frannarayan) dic not 
send such a proposal before; the Dhekeri wants now 

to put salt into the boiled curry.) Thus the .nons 
launchec an expedition to Hajo through the Koch ter i- 


tory. It was now the Koches*® turn to resist the sor 


invasion. At the initial stage the Anoms were twice 


23ehuyan, 5K., Kamrupar Buranji, p.53. 
Fatichala is down Fancharatan on the south } ank of the 
Brahmaputra. 


3Qyade, J.P., An Account of Assam, p.317. 
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aefeated entailing the aeath of some Ahon nobles. 

On the Koch side, Anirudhya, son of Bhabanath Farii uied 
with many others. Unable to stand the offensive tie 
FKoches ultimately retreated. They were completely 

routed at the battles of Madati, Champaguri, Pishnucur 
etc. Bhabanath Karji and the snall scattered trcops 

were driven across the river Sankosh .°2 (april, 1€59). 
ahe frontier outpost on the north of the Brahmaputra 
was established at Faritola (near Dhubri) Roaovli “hukan, 
Lapeti Phukan and Fhul Rarua annexed Hatichil« ana 
Baritola. In the course of the campaign, Crandr anaravan, 
who was put in charge of the Chanmpagurs fort by tre Koch 
general was killed. Thus the entire western Brahmaputra 
valley fell into the hands of the Ahoms and tleir out- 
posts were pushed on to the south as far as Fatichnila 
near Karoibari, distance of tive days narch from nacea.?? 
Two base camps were also established at Nagarbera and 
Fancharatna. As Kamrup was a perpetual source of nise 
understanding between the Mughals and the shons, its 
entire inhabitants, excepting the heads of Vaisnava 
Monasteries and temple survitors were transported to 


and settled in Eastern Assam. 1S a consequence thereof, 


Semel 
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Kanrup became a deserted wilderness for a year and 4 


half .>4 


The Ahoms not content with their conquest of 
the whole of the Brahmaputra valley plundered and laic 
waste the country, to the south of it, almost as far 
as Dacca itself. 

"The Assamese raiged the standard of 

daring anc insurrection, and without 

contest, they conquered the province 

of Kamrup, swept it with the broom of 

plunder, carried by force to their own 

country all and everything, including 

the movable and effects of the people, 

pulled down the edifices, left no 

traces of futility and reduced the 

whole province to one plain level 

ground,"35 

After evacuation of Guwahati by the Pughals a 
good amount of valuable properties were seized anc kept 
concealed by some Ahom officials for themselves. Havina 
received secret information from the Bar Phukan that 
Tongsu Sandikoi, Sadai Dekaand Kaupatia were responsi? le 
for it, the King charged these officers and brought ther 
to Gargaon where they were put in iron chains. The two 
Ahom Katakis were also held responakble for not informing 
the secret news in time about the flight of the t uchals 


from Guwahati. They were severely punished by the 


4 
3 Gait, Op.cit., p.130; Bhuyan, S Ke, Atan Purde 
gohain and His Times, p.23s Kamrupar Buranji, p.54. 


35 
Salim, G.H., Riyaz-us-Sal atin (trans. ¢ Salam), 
pe223. 


extraction of one eye from each person.6 


Meanwhile Joynarayan, son Of Chandranarayan took 
shelter in the Ahom Court. He was installed as a vassal 
King at vijoynagar after giving a princes in narriage 
to him (August, 1659). Gandharva narayan, son of Rir- 
narayan was made the Raja of peltola by Jayadhwat Singha. 
Mahidharnarayan son of Dharmanarayan was also installed 
Raja of vishnupur, but he did not long continue there. 
The bulk of the Ahom force was withdrawan from the frontier 
due to the severe illness suffered by the soldiers. Taking 
advantage of the withdrawal of the Ahom force, ®haranath 
again tried his luck to regain the lost territories. -t 
this stage Jayanarayan volunterred to bring about 2 


rapprochement between Koch Behar and Assam ae 


The Yocres 
and the Ahoms exchanged fire across the Manaha for three 
days, after which Bhabanath retired to voch Benar. “ongsu 
Sandikoi, Lakhtakia Barua, chirai .@ra and Lachan “eo 
were later charged by the swargadeo for their laps“s or 
three occasions; first, they had allowed the Mugtal 
fouzdar of Guwahati to escape although they could ‘ave 
captured him with a little more effort; secondly, th:t 
the properties seized by them at Guwahati were not sent 
to Gargaon and thirdly, they failed to capture Phabanath 


Karji. For these offences, Tongsu and his associates 


3€snuyan, SKe, Opeci e 
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were put in chains at Rajahat. Jaynarayan fled out of 


& 
fear of the Swargadeo (Azpril, 1660) Rg 


after some time news reached Gargaon that tir 
Jumla, the viceroy of Bengal was preparing for an inva- 
sion of Assam. Consulting his ministers, Tayadmwaj singhe 
sent two experienced Katakis, Sanatan and Madhaver arr 
to Dacca ostensibly to renew the old friendship but 
actually to get first hand information about the plan 
of the great general to conquer Assam and Koch Rehar,. 
The Katakis after offering ceremonial presents explained 
to the Nawab about the friendship that existed between 
the two countries after the treaty of 1639 and also the 
circumstances that led to the occupation of Kamrup. 
Mir Lutfulla Shiraji, till recently the fouzdar of 
Guwahati and who had fled to Dacca also admitted that 
it was due mainly to the invasion of the Koches, that ‘6° 
had to leave Guwahati. The Assamese Katakis were cordi- 
ally received by the Nawab and were also told about the 
impending invasion of Mir gumla.?? The Nawab in reply 
sent an envoy, Jalal Khan with a better indicating the 
proposed plan of conquest of Assam. A scholar expresses 
the view that the Nawab of Dacca as referred to above, 


was Saista Khan, the viceroy and maternal uncle of the 
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38anuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, peS4- 
39upid., p.57- 


eigerore” However, there is no record in any vughal 
History to show that Saista Phan was the viceroy > 
Bengal befofe the invasion of Assam by Mir Tumla, Tt 
is also difficult to accept the view as recorded in the 
Kamrupar Buranji that the Barphukan wrote another 
letter to Saista Khan in February, 166? (Falgun, ‘caka, 
1563).41 probably this letter was written to lashid 
Khan, shortly after recovery of Rangamati from the 
Ahoms.e ‘The date and the name of the Nawab apyear to be 
wrongly mentioned in Kamrupar Buranji. The confusion 
in respect of dates of events as well as the Viceroyalty 
of saista Khan appears to be intriguing and hence, the 


following facts deserve to be considered. 


Daud Khan, the Subadar of Bihar, under orders 
of the Emperor started from Patna as early as 13th May, 
1659 against Prince shuja with a view to assist ‘ir 
Jumla. On llth January 1666 the Imperialists recovw-red 
Rajmahal from Shuja after fierce fighting. Freparations 
to invade the eastern bank of the Gange where St.uja 
still remained master started now. A contingent of 
2500 Afgans under Dilir Khan had, in the meantime been 
sent by the Emperor to reinforce the army of Mir vumla.42 


Aurangzeb himself marched to Garhk. Mukteswar on the Canges 


Gogoi, Po, Op.cite, p.399. 
41enuyan, SeKe, Op.cit., p60. 


42sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit., vol. I & II, pp.595-611. 


in November, 1659 in order to be nearer at han? to 
march to Bengal in case of need. But the danger fron: 
Shuja was not serious and the Emperor spent most of ‘1s 
time in hunting. Having heard of the success of Mir 
Jumla, he returned to the capital in February, 1660.°° 
In March, 1660 Shuja offered an obstinate resistance 

at Malda. He fled to Dacca on i? April, 1660. On the 
6th May, Shuja bade farewell and accompanied by his 
family and a few faithful nobles glided down to Arracan. 
On the 12th May, he finally left the province which he 
had ruled for twenty years. Mystery shrouds the end 
of the ill-fated prince. To remove the uncertainty 
Aurangzeb desired that Mir Jumla the new viceroy of 
Bengal, should lead an army into Arracan. after con- 
querring Assam to recover Shuja‘'s family if possibie. 
After one year of office of viceroy of Bengal mir Jumla 
was asked to the management of a war against the rich 
and powerful Raja of Assam. ‘The Emir (Mir) himself 

had been long meditating this enterprise, which he 
hoped, would enable nim to carry his arms to the confines 
of China and to secure to himself immortal fame. 
Aurangzeb's messenger found him perfectly prepared for 


the expedition."4> 


Mir Jumla after an interview with saista Khan 
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arrived at Dacca.*® ‘the padshan Buranji savs that on 
Aurangzeb'’s accession to the throne, Nawah caista vhan 
came to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) with his five sons, two 
sonseinelaw and some mansabdars. He stayed there for 
some time and used to sell salt and ‘supari' on a 
monopoly basis to the Bengal merchants. He accunulated 
s@€venteen crores of rupees by bartering a gole mahar wit! 
two or three tolas of gold in addition to his other 
trading articles. He even exercised great influence 
over the administration of Bengal for which the merc}:ant: 
and many zamindars of Bengal brought charges against him 
and reported to the Emperor thus - ‘0 'Facshiah t.azarat, 
Saista Khan has centrived to be as great as you are. He 
has become the Padshah of Bengal ."*7 Seista Khan was 


later recalled by the Emperor. 


It is thus evident that Saista Fhan was not the 
viceroy of Bengal prior to Mir Jumla but wag a vivrier 
(Nawab) who exercised immense power being the mate-rnal 
uncle of the Emperor. He was definitely zealous of 
Mir Jumla's power and position and so secretly inf >~ned 
the King of Assan about the imminent invasion. It is 


possible that Mir Jumla paid a visit to Saista Khan as 


Scatmameanad 


“€snuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, p.59. 


47pnuyan, S.K., ‘Annals of the pelhi Padshahote 
(ed), pp.168-169. (Padshah Buranji). 
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desired by the Emperor before his campaign to :ssan ane 
Koch Behar. At the interview with Saista khan, tn€ 
great general telt ruch huniliatea for wiich ..> is said 
to have lamented thus - '‘Tr.e preseige whick I iranayed to 
acquire during these seventy years of my life :.as .1) 
been burnt to ashes at the hands of Saista Khan. "4° The 
fact remains that by tay 1660 tir Jumla accomplished his 
objectives with succ@ss after nearly one year of struggle 
with Shufia and then consolidated his position in 23enyal. 
It is, therefore, incorrect to say that ‘aista Vhan wa: 
the viceroy of Bengal prior to Pay, 1660 and that re : ade 
diplomatic correspondences with the Raja of Assan. cui 
waking advantage of the absence of Shuga at the tine of 
the contest with Mir gumla, Saista Khan might have exercised 
some control over the pronvincial administration. On 
&th January 1660, Saista Khan started fror 17 angdba}d us 
viceroy of the Deccan with a view to externinste 
shivaji.?? Sir J.N. Sarkar has not nentionec anytning 
about Saista Khan in connection with the expeaition to 
Bengal. Saista Khan becare tle Subadar of Rengal. fn 
March 1664. It is likely ti.ct the officers who were left 
nominally incharge of the adrinistration at caccau by 


Shuja made the diplomatic correspondences with the Ahorms 


48 nuyan, Sete, “recite, pp.146-148. 


49-arkar, Sir J.N., Opecite, Vol. III, p.259. 
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as they did not like to antagonise the latter at a 
critical time when fierce fighting was going on between 
the forces of sShuje@ and Mir Jumla on the banks of the 
Ganges. The supporters of Shuja at Dacca wanted tne 
Assamese to prepare themselves for the impenaing invasion 
of Mir Jumla. Fron. the envoys report, the Ahom king 
had nothing to doubt about the inevitability of a big 
war with the Mughuls. Tayadtiwal Singha then hac serious 
consultations with his ministers and other high nobBes 
of the court and started preparing for the war. A fake 
battle was fought amongst the Ahom officers at Parghat 
(1660) to the deliart of the King and others only to 


SO 


prove the strength of the army. Jt was a dress ~ehnearsal 


for the inpending war. 


After the expulsion of the Mughels, the whole 
country of Kamrup fron Barnaudi to the river «.inkosii 
became apart of the Ahom Kingdom. But the ions coulu 
retain their hold for about three years only. The 
Mughal Emperor Aurangjib, after consoliaating his sosition 
gent a strong force uncer ?t.ir Jumla to conquer Assam and 


the Koch Kingdom ("‘ovenber, 1661). 


ee ernment e e 


S°pnuyan, S.’., Famrupar Buranji, p.59. 


CHAPTER &#IYX 


MIR JUMLA'S INVASION OF ASSAY 


Mir Jumla was appointed governor of rengal in 
June 1660 by a ‘firman’ of the Emperor. He wag &1s0 
commissioned to conquer Assam and Arracan after the 
settlement cf the affairs in Rengal to ‘punist. tlre 
lawless zanindars ot the province who had caused infury 
and molestation to the wGer ast With the end of the 
‘war of Succession’, a strong forward policy was adopter’ 
by Aurangzeb to assert his influence in the nort!~°:s¢ 
as well as in north-west under the able leadershi: © 
tis energetic Viceroys. The proposed venture or ~~. am 
and Koch Behar was a part of this imperialistic cesign. 
Contemporary European travellers have portrayed lhir 
Jumla*s Assam expedition ag a ‘clever device on the nart 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb to keep his general, of whor he 
was afraid, usefully employed in the dreadful country 
of Assam.’ Bernier, who travellea intughal India 
during the period fron 1656 to 1668 A.m. says ~ “After 
subjugation of Bengal Endir Tulle (wir Jumla) sent an 
@eumuch to Aurang-"ebe with a letter, sup; lecatins tre 


King to permit his family to repair to Rengal under the 


——~— 


+ 


Sarkar, Sir *.N., History of Aurangzib, Vol. II-, 
p.102. 


ennuch's care - ‘The war is hap; ily at an end’; he said, 
‘and as I an infeeblead and broken duown *y -ge, you wil) 
not and surely can not refuse me ti.ce consolation of 
passing the remainder of my days with my wife an: children. 
But Aurangzeb penetrated at once into the desian of this 
expert politician, he knew that if his son Mahret “mir 
Khan, were permitted to visit "angal, the father 7"erla 
would aspire to the independent sovereignty of the 
Kingdom, if indeea such an acquisition would have satisf led 
the pretensions of that extraordinary man. Avrangzeb 
acted on this occasion with his native prudence. ‘iis 
wife, and Gaughter, together with his son's childrer 

vere sent to Bengal, created him - ‘Mir-ul-Omrah' ‘16° 
highest rank that can be donferred upon a favourite, and 
appointed the son, the ‘grand Rakshir', or ‘grand master 
of the horse’, rendering it difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to remain at a distance far from the king's 
person. Jemla was also confirmed in the government of 
Bengal. Foiled in his object, the Enir only exrressed 
gratitude to the Emperor" .7 The primary task of “ir 
Jumla although, was to caztur the fugitive rrince from 
Arracan, the expedition «as dropped due to unavoivabrle 
reason. The Emperor however, desired that the new viceroy 


Zconstables end ‘rith - 'Bernier's travels in tr-. 
Mogul Empire’ = fne cur. (edited), pp.169-171. 
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efter conquering Assan, lead an army into Arracan to 
recovery Shuja's family if possible and thereby to 
remove the uncertainty for ever. So, after nearly one 
year of his stay in Bengal, Mir Jumla was entrusted 
with the invasion of Assam and Koch Rehar, wrich he was 


himself seeking to do for Lang to earn inmortal fame. 


J.T. Wheeler hes expressed the view that 
Aurangzeb's olu friend and supporter ‘Andir Jumla'’ wanted 
to return from Bengal to Deccan to conquer Bijapur anc 
Golkunda ana stamp out Shivaji. But Aurangzeb was 
jealous of him; he suspected that Amir JTumla wantea tu 
found for himself aun independent kingdom in the Deccan. 
- ccordingly he sent anir Jumla to assan on a hopeless 


expedition. 


It is reasonable to believe that Aurangzeb was 
afraid of the devastating power of the great general who 
had already won many victories over Aurangzeb's rivals 
as well as the rebel vassals of the Emperor. Aurangzeb 
was confident of the victory over the Assamese and that 
in any case for sometime at least, he would get rid of 
a@ powerful and dangerous ‘friend’, who could, with his 
extensive resources, assert his independence as Sultan 


of Bengal. As assam was then well-known all] over Mughai 


Wwheeler, Je., ‘india under the Muslim ~vule', 
pe335. 
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India as a land of witchecraft anu ye-stilential .iseases, 
the old nerves of bir Jumla, thought tie awvwerer, «ore 

4 
sure to be affecteu by its climate. cSaista Khan, tie 


vizier and maternal uncle of surangzeb was also te lous 

of Mir Jumla. sSaista Khan told mir Jumla that he has 

no bread in this country unless he arr: it by tre 
conquest of Assam. So long Mir Jun: 1. to settle tne 
internal revolts without making any new annexation: to 

the empire. Naturally he sought the o;. ortunits < 

utilise his experiences to crusi: tle enemies on the eastern 
frontier and then to fulfil ris ambitions desian of «arrive 
ing his victorious arms to the mountainous stenjes of 


China.” 


Jagadishnarayan Sarkar aptly says that trere wre 
cogent reasons for Mir 7Jumla to take tiie a@ck$sions. '' 
Governor of Bengal he must chastise the contumacicue 
rulers of Koch Behar and Assan in the interest of fair. 
taining imperial prestige anu securing «safety cf the 


e The extension «i the “Abtor king- 


imperial dominions." 
dom up to Raritola und Hatishilda end ti. revolt of 
Frannarayan necessiated intervention by the wrecroy hott. 


in Assam and Koch Behar. so political exigencies coupled 


with a strong desire to assert the incerial irfiuence 


Se ee 


4snuyan, S.K., ‘atan Puragohuin ana His “ines', 
pPpe 236274. 


"Ibid., Pera 
©sarkar, J.Ne, Life of Mir Jumla, p.725. 


in the north-east under the able leadership of Mir “un: 
led to the invasion of »ssan. Therefore, there i- 
reason to believe that bir Junla's expedition “as u'r is 
independent. “hile Aurangzeb was anxious to kes; | is 
great general busy in the remotest part of the ccurctry 
thereby removing all apy rehensions to the security of 
the throne. Wir Jumla thought it as a part of his duty 
as wiceroy of Rengal to regain the lost rrestior by 
crushing the power of the Kings of Assam anc Fock ~“ehar. 
After the conquest of the Mughal territory os tar 4s 
to the neighbourhood of fPacca, Mir Tumla hed occas 
to write to the Emperor, 
"Assan has occupied ranrup and i contcnpl. - 
ting to invade us. My scheme of subduing 
the conntry of the tags cannot be conplerec 
within a short time. So in the meantime 


I propose to invaue Kocn Rehar an: .ssam,. 


Aurangzeb ratified his general's plan.’ 


Jagadishnarayan sarkar further says that the 
Ahoms had been left unpunished for their pernicious 
activities on previous occasions like the captir 9’ 
sayid Abu Bakr and Abdus Salam in the reign of Ja} angir 
and Shah Jahan respectively. This argument was however, 
partially true in that there had been a series of ware 
following the death of Abu Bakr in the battle of ‘ar + 


(1616). So the question of ratribution as such, aite’ 


Tphuyan, S.K., Annals of the Delhi Radstahate, 
Ppe23?3 Sarkar, J.KNe, peClite, Pre22>= 72€. 


lapse of about 45 years did not arise. Tt is true 
that Mir Jumla was actuated not only by irper:alis*ic 
aesign, but also by a desire for a holy var with the 
infidels of Assam and Koch Behar ana an ardent paceior. 
for releasing vMussalman prisoners of war ami to mvt 
out the idolators.® At the initial stage, the. =:: 
been few cas@€s of plunders and oppression and ver 
destruction of tenples. But subsequently re torhaie 
all sorts of opyressions on the people and wane tnt 


his orders to be strictly followed, 


Before proceeding to Assam Mir TJumla wante:: te. 
conquer Koch Behar and punish Raja Prannarayan who © ac 
declared independence causing cruelties to the  ohanredar 
subjects. Simultaneously he sent two envoys, ‘alteg ar‘ 
Hariran to the Phukans of Assam at their frontier out- 
posts of Hatishila ana Baritola protesting against the 
occupation of Mughal territory and algo demanding 
withdrawal of Ahom forces.” The Ahom officers despatchec 
the envoys along with the message to the Par Phukar ai 
Guwahati through the nobles stationed at their base camr 
at Pancharatna. The Bar Phukan in turn sent the @nvovs 


to the Swargadeo with nis comments. After eight auys 


De eaikeatneamentinentioatil 


Csarkar, JTN., Op.cite, p.725. 


SBhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, p.59: Gouri,’ . 
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the King sent a reply to Mir Jumla through “anatan 


Kataki who accompanied the mughal envoys .!° 


Prior to this, news reached Cargeor that ‘ue 
Mughals were preparing for the invasion of «.ssan. 
Apparently the Ahon king wus frightened as he he. in 
the neantime, came to know about the devastating .vrer ox 
wir Jumla. He therefore, uid not like to incu 
aispleasure of the Mughal viceroy at that nonmene aia 
wanted to restore the friendly relutions., ‘iti. ti.is 
end in views, he replied that he haa seiszeu furcu, ~ 
guard it fron the Koches and offereu to mstor’ ii 6 
the Mughals and thet he lad no conflict with, tue sughul. 
what-sowever. This gesture of Jayadhwa¥ Singha was 
nothing but a clever ruse to gain time for conpletion 
of the war preparations. According to Asan Buranji 
the shom King refused to hand over Kamrup on the vlea 
that it was conquered from the Koches (Bardewania) ana 
hence Koch Behar should be conquered before Guwahati 


could be taken}? 


Mir Jumla was not pleased with the re; lv «© -he 
Ahom King and he ;repared for the war. Rachitt Khar conic 
accordingly deputed to take delivery of Kanrur fron the 


Ahoms. But disloyalty of a vassal like Cranrnaray i 


103nuyan, SK., Op.cite, p.60; Dutta, ef oy “PeCat. 
sega, aces 


lljatta, SK., Asam Puranj o peld. 


could not be pardoned. another force was esp. atchecd 
under Raja Sujan Sing to conquer KOch Behar anu punish 


its K ingot? 


— 


Rachid Khan aavanced unopposed to Pdancgarati it 
the western ena of Katrup. On his approach the norms 
abandoned Dhubri. Rachid Khan had to halt there ef re 
aavancing further against the welleequippec Ahoms. °« ii: 
Sujan sing also could not advance beyond Ek usr, = 
fortified gateway leading into Koch Rehar in view of 
enemy's superior strength. As reinforcement was "1 c#.sary 
Mir Jumla decided to march in person against You! cerns: 


first. 


On the night of 1 November 1661 the viceroy 
accompanied by Dilir Khan started from Fhizrpur witr a 
strong army of 12000 horses, 30,000 foot soladierse and 
a vast flotilla of war boats numbering atleast 373. 
Most of the naval officers anu sailors were Fortuguese 
with sone English and Dutch sailors too, .fter entering 
yoch pehar, Mir Jumla ordered sayio PoOhanmaud adig ~c¢ 
destroy all the Hindu temples ana to eréct noscues in 
their stead. The general himself with <« Lattie@ axe broke 


the image of Lord Krishna. Quoting fron Futtiyo-i-Ibriya, 


I NEES en cit nr 


l2eogoi, re, Opscitse, pe400; Sarkar, “dr 7. ., 
Cpecite, p.102; Gait, Fede, A_ History of ssan, Ke? the 


Sir Sankar says that wir Tumla subsequently issved 
orders forbidding plunder, rape and oppression c tie 
people. Be that as it may, “dr Junla destroyr! +:- 
temples of the Hindus at the initial state of his 
campaign in Koch 8ehar in accordance with the prev :iling 
religious laws of the Empire. It is reasonabl] +. 
believe that due to various handicaps faced bs ir 

Jumla in the Assam campaign, he forbade the destructicr 
of the temples and all sorts of oppression. The Mughal 
army reached the capital of Koch Rehar cn the 19t. 
recember. The Raja and the people deserted t' = ; lace 

in terror. The name co thecapital was changed to Alamgir- 
nagar. The whole kingdom thus annexed to the empire. 
The raja fled to Bhutan, his eldest son vishnunar ayan 
joinea the enemies, enbraced Islan and even offer?:i 

to arrest his father in tre hope of securing the ttrone .?° 
Bhabanath Karji was arrested and was imprisoned later. 
After sixteen days' stay in Koch Behar vir Jumla left 
a garrison under Isfandiyar Beg and g€t out tt irs ide 


Assam on the 4 January 1667 awe 


Meanwhile the Assamese troops having aharconea 


Hatishila and paritola encalipea at Togichopa, " ‘uli thekan 


ee ee ee ee 


13, arkan, Sir J.N., Op.cit., p.103; Bhuyar., “.k., 


Atan Buragohain ana Hist Times, p.74; Ggcgoi -, Cr.cite, 
Deseo. se tee ee Be Ne 


14s arkar, Sir J.N. Op.cite, £.104. 
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now becane the Neog Fhukan am. com. andcer-ineChiet. 
A strong fort was also erected on the confluence «: 


the bunas and the Brahmaputra. The fort wes about 


~ 
ms 


two niles in circumference with strong and thick walls 
which were mounted with guns./> according tc -<ors 
accounts 5000 soldiers assisted by 370 war boucs yi.a ie% 
the fort. The fort at Fancharatna dn the op,osite ban: 
of the Brahmaputra was also strengthened. Frul tara 
Phukan and Lahan Phukan defended the fort. "aja susur 
Bar Phukan and Pikchai chetia remained in charge ot 

the forts of pandu and Saraighat. The Rar Gohain vas 
put in command of the garrison at the Sandhara fort. 
The south bank opposite to Samdhara was guarded hv the 
Bura Gohain,par Patra Gohain, Namanial Raja Sahur 

Bar Chetia, Charing Raja, Rup Sandikoi and many otrer 
high nobles with Ghora Konwar vThukan as the supreme 


conmander .2© 


At this juncture, an unfortunate incident 
occurred in the Ahom camp resulting gefections aro >< 
the top officials. Manthir Bharali Rarua, son of 
Bezdoloi, a Kayastha by caste was appointed the “}hiet 


comnmandér of the Ahom army in Lower Assam.?! The 


on 


15cogoi, P., Op.cit., p.401. 
16 
Gogoi, P., Op.cit., py 401-407; Goswami, H.o., 


Purani Asom Buranji, p.94; Phuyan, <.K., Fumrupar Buranji, 
P62. 
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Gait, E.A., Op.cit., p.133; Bhuyan, S.K., 0; cite, 


pe25;3 Gogoi, FP., Op.cit., p.402. 


appointment of a non-Ahom to a high office was 

against the established practice of the ahom Govern. 
mente The. nobles could not tolerate tris «@ ointrert. 
Bharali Rarwa had already earned a bad name among the 
Ahoms by inflicting cruel punishment on sone offic rs as 
head of the military court..2® Such unprecedented 
supersession tended to demoralise the officers stationed 
at Jogighopa (Manahamukh) and Fancharatna. Indignant 

at the action of their King, they said, "The Finc has 
found the Bezdoloi more trustworthy than us - let hip 


9 


fight the Mughals." Thus the aggrieved officers «1... 


up war and withdrew to pandu without shooting a single 


bunch of arrows.-° 


Sir J... Sarkar has given a different view of 
the incident. "The ahom army devasted by chole’ . offered 


a feeble resistance, always retreating before the invaders 


21 


or being routed with heavy slaughter.” Similar views 


have also been expressed by Gait. P. Gogoi, on the 
authority of some Tai Ahom chronicle however, says that 
when the Mughal invading army was on the advance, cholera 
broke out in the camp of the Assam army and twelve men 
died of the diseases in the area. So they returned after 
very faint hearted resistence .*2 

«ni alesis eit mene a maeaceinliai 
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Mir Jumla now advanced victoriously un to the 
Brahmaputra carrying all the stockades, one Jivision 
marched up the south bank of the Brahmaputra orc ~t 


himself marched with the main body along the north Frank. 


Meanwhile news of the fall of Jogighopa reached 
Jayadhwaj Singha. Thereupon he hastily despatched large 
reinforcenents to Saraighat and Pandu; but the Puherre- 


dans arrived before them. 


The advance wing of the 
army under Rachid khan reached Shahburuj. The Ahom 
troops on the north bank fled to Kajali. Thus Guwahati 
was occupied by the invaders on the 4th February, 1667.24 
A fort at Beltola also succumbed to a night attack. 
Mir Jumla passed three nights at Saraighat. The panic- 
stricken Ahoms then left Kajali and fled to Samd.ara. 
According to Sir J.N. Sarkar the Rajas of [arrang ana 
Dimarlia G@serted to the Mughals in terror.2> There is 
some confusion about the name of the Rajas of [urraung 
as depicted in the Muhammedan chronicles. Gait says, 
that the name of the Darrang Raja of this period w-2< 
Suryanarayan, and not Makaradhvaj. A faja of ‘Ton¥' 
who lived about this time was named Makaradhvaj anc it 


is possible that it is this chief who is referrea to. 


23cag04, F., Opecit.e, pe4O03; Gait 


24sp4a. 


25sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit., p.104. 
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On the other hand, when the next Ahom Fing cane tu 

the throne, it is stated that the Raja of larrang sent 
him a message of congratulations and so he restored 

the friendly relations which had been interruptea during 


26 


the MusBammedan invasion. It is likely that the Sarrang 


Faja did not subgit to the Mughals. 


vigorous efforts were now made to arrest “le 
further advance of the Mughals. They startec concent: o- 
ting their forces at the two impregnable forts uo 
Samdhara and Simalugarh, the latter situated on tie 
south bank opposite to samdhara.”’ Tayadhvaj sings. 
was extremely pained to see the mass retreat of tris 
forces. In the face of this great danger te rnaie . new 
disposition of the generals and the forces as ~ last 
measure for the defence of the country. He remover t.is 
father-in-law (Raja Sahur) fron the office of the 
Bar Phukan but was asked to help in the south paver” 
The army on the north bank was placed under t1.€ corr anc 
of Banrukia Langichang Bar Gohain. The Tipa - 4s, 
Kanduguria Barpetra Gohain, Baduli Fhukan ana other 
officers were posted under him. For the vakhinkol army, 


Ghora Knowar was given the supreme cornianu anu under 


26 


271 bid., pp. 133, 404e; Phuyan, 3.F. V an. Cupar 
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him were, Bahgharia Buragohain, Namaniyal Faia ~ shur 
Barchetia, Rup Sandikoi, Sadiyakhowa Conair ee dee 

An advance post was also established at Sut‘ -hurs. 7 
the north bank under the command of the grand-son of 


Tanuli Doloi, Lapati Fhukan and many others. 


Mir Jumlu advanced triimphantly along the north 
bank and half way to Sandhara he crossed the Brarhmaputrs 
to the south bank. Meanwhile aja Sehur, who hue been 
dismissea from his post of Bar Fhukan becane reve..ge. 
and in-coperation with one Bhotai Deka of Nowgonc <1/ 
to the enemy the path through Diju river leadin«y ~« 


the plains of central Ressinge 


Ghora Konwar Phukan, who was in conmand of the 
south bank at his utter distress recuested theHar Gorin 
at Samdhara to send some of his troops to reinforce the 
southern army. But the Bor Gohain, still apprenending 
danger to his own post refused to send his epochs. 

The advance of the enemy continued unabatec ans at this 
¢ime a Muslin naval force reached Pottakaloncg near 

the Diju river, and attacked the Ahom force. ifter .- 
stubborn resistance for six days, the Anomse tled to “ala. 


Lacham Hati Barua, who was in command of the fert it 


Patta-Kalong fell fighting but his gallantry « suse. 


29 
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32 
amusement of the Mughals.(late February, 1667). A 
large number of elephants, horses and ammunitions were 


seized by the invaders. 


Simultaneously another body of troops uncer 
Dilir Khan reached Simalugart: and stormed tre f-1t 
( 25th February) .°> The fall of this impregn tele *or?. 
was a fatal blow to the defence of the country. “he 
fort occupied a very strategic position. JI* la: “tween 
the Brahmaputra on the north and a range of t.i**. : 
the south and was protected on the other twe sites *y 
walls with battlements on which numerous cannor, «Fre 
mounted. Outside the walls were the newly exeav ited 
trenches and pits studded with panjis.°* ave imor ite 
of strong fortification and the bravery of thei: scl- 
diers the Ahoms could not resist the attack for ‘ona 
because of internal dissension and weakness. “he ‘hom: 
had really the misfortune to be under inefficient or 
timid leaders as en some other occasions. ‘° idmeswar 
Gogoi opines, ‘it remains a puzzle why such . stron¢ 
resistance was not put up. He however, attributes tne 
main reasons of the ‘Mughal victory to the superior 
skill and generalship of Mir Jumle coupled witr nig 
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European Complenent of the army, althougl. there ou 
been hostile elements inside the Ahon canny 2. the 
conspiracy of “uja Sahur Bar Thukan.*?" Aceciudiy ce 
SK. Bhuyan the causes of the fall of the gai rison 
were due to an error of judgement on the part ot the 
Conmander of the north bank, who failed to aes, atcl. 


reinforcement.°© Mir Jumla hinself expresseu wonder 


at the fortification of the place. 


The Conmanders at candhara lost heart at ©: 
fall of the Simalugmrh fort and Banrukia Bar Gohei 
inmediately destroyed the ammunitions stores aq creheru- 
ing serious danger. Ne evacuated the fort tor safety 
which was quickly followed by Mughal occupatior of 


the fort.?” 


Mir Jumla placed his own oarrisor at 
Samdhnara under Kisnen Singh and then marcneu cr to 
Kaliabor. After three days' stay at Kaliabor, tne 
general appointed Sayid Nasuruddin as the fouzcdaer of 


Kaliabor 38 


From Kaliabor, the Mughal army continuec t} eir 
march towards Gargaon. At this point the country 
along ti.e bank of the river was very hilly an: i> 
Jumla haa to lead his troops along a nere leve’ ~~: |, 


which ley at some auistant islana. The fleet thus 
35 
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Gogoi, £., Opecit., p.406. 
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Teast, Opecit., p.135; sarkar, Sir 7."., Cp.cit. 
pel04. 
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became isolated and the Ahoms, seeing their opportunity 
attacked it with seven or eight hundred ships. On the 
night of 3 March fierce fighting took place neur 
Kaliabar; but the Mughals gained a signal victory 
annihilating the enemy's naval power. Tnough the 
Assamese nade it to attack the Portuguese Sailors, 
the latter fell upon them with such inpetuousity that 
after a few hours of fighting, the Assamese were van- 
quished and about three hundred ships were seized.?? 
This was the first great disaster the Anon navy hac ever 
suffered in its history and it decided tle fate of Assam 


in her struggle against Mir gumla,40 


The victorious march then continued tc al.carh. 
But the Mughals had to fight hard in many places in order 
to clear their way to Gargaon. At Salagarh, a few miles 
above Faliabar, some Ahom officers appeared with letcters 
from Jayadhvaj Singha asking for peace. The peace over- 
ture was rejected by Mir Jumla suspecting the peace move 
to be a dilatory tactic to gain time for effective 


41 


resistance, The Ahom officers along with their tanilies 


evacuated to Sala at the approach of Mir Jumla. 


Meanwhile the comnander of the north bank after 


evacuating Samdhara wag retreating eastward with his whole 


39 arkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit., p.104; Gogoi, '. 
Op.cit., p.407. 

40rpid. 

41 
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army. He also asked the inhabitants to leave thdir 
villages with whatever they could carry and destroy 

the rest of their properties leaving nothing to the 
Muhammedans in the event of their attempt to folloy t.ir. 
However, the Mughals were not interested with the nortt 
bank and Mir Jumla persisted with his determination +o 
advance Sovatds Gargaon. Jayachvaj Singha war terribly 
frightened and asked his commanders to concert~ate at 
Lakhauw at the confluence of the Dihing and the Brahmaputra. 
But Mir Jumla arrived at Lakhaugarh before the Anon torces 
could properly organise their forces. ‘lthough lakh.u- 
garh was strongly guarded uncer Pihingia Fhukan, 3°? the 
high officials including the Dangarias retreated utter 


a feeble resistance (9 March). Many fled to Masuli see 


seeing the rapid avance of the bughals, Tayuadhvat 
Singha now resolved on flight. There was all gloor in 
the capital. The King was overcone with profound orief 
at this national calamity. He helu a council and decided 
on a flight to a secludea hill resort in the eastern- 
most province of Namrup. King Jayadhvaj sent envove 
with presents to sue for peace, but his overtures were 
again rejected ana he was told that Mir Jumla woul: saon 


be in Gargaon, where alone he would treat with the maga.43 


42 arua, GeCe, OF ecit., pel65, Bhuyan, S.}., 


K amrupar Buranji, peé3; Gogoi, F., Op.cit., pe409. 
43cait, Op.cit., p.137. 
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Under orders of the King about one thousand boats were 
engaged to remove the properties before the ce; art: 2? 
of the King to a sectuded place. The King then .‘t 
Gargaon first to Tipam (Charaideo) and thence to Namrup, 
accompanied by the Bura Gohkain‘s father and a number 


44 The affairs of 


of nobles and five thousand men. 
Gargaon were left in charge of atan Rura Sohain, ~anrukia 
Bar Gokhain, Bhaga Barpatra Gohain, Namanial Paia -ahur 
and few other nobles. About one thousand elerhants anit 
two thousand men were also engaged to remove other 


articles left by the King before the arrival of the 


Mughals, yet all could not be removed.*” 


After halting for three days at Lakhe® Pir Jumla 
marched through Gajpur and Tiromoni to Gargaon. “« number 
of Ahom deserters had also goined him. At Gajpur he 
heard the news of the flight of the Raja anda once 
despatched a flying column with all speed to Gargaon to 
seize the elephants and other property which hac not 
already been removed. The river t ihinoa and tre viknow 
which falls into it, being too shwallaw for tne Mughal 
fleet to sail up beyonc Lakhan, Mir Jumla proceedesy by 
way Of Salagarh and reached rebargaon in two days.(13 tr 


Narch). At this stage, he received a diplomatic mission 


44 
Gait, Op.Ccit., p.137; Rhuyan, © .K., Op.cit.,0.€3; 
Barua, GC eo, Op.c tes pelé6. 


4Senuyan, S.K., Mir Jumlar Asom Akraman, pp.47-4&. 
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from Gargaon. The mission consisted of Rahbaria ' ataki, 
Bhelai’s (Sajati) son, Laghan Tamuli, Sawal Mudoi and 
Bhawarial Bamun. The Mughal general, suspecting the 
sincerity and also the absence of a single minister 


46 Another 


_(Gohains) in the mission resected the offer, 
mission headed by Fhul Rarua Phukan was sent to har Tumle 
but this time also the overture wus rege cted.?! .:pparently 
the Ahom officers at Gargaon realising the intinent t a). 

of Gargaon suea for peace in order to save the capital. 

Sri J.N. Sarkar has not mentioned anything sbout tre 
diplomatic mission. However, it was possible that trere 
was an attempt at pedce-making but the Khan Fhans was 
determined to seize Gargeon and saw no reason to accept 
the peace proposal at that stage. Nandang was occupied 

on the 16th March and on the day following, the 47th 
March, the Nawab entered Gargaon and occupied the royal 


palace .4® 


Thus fron 19 recember 1661, the day of the £41) 
of Koch Behar, to 17 varch, 1667, when he enterec. ‘.arquon, 
Mir Jumla‘s advance had been a triumphal merch. The 
historian Shinabuddin Talish who accompanied the expedi-zion 


rightly boasted: 


46 


47 pha. 


Bhuyan, SeKe, Kan rupar Ruranji, Pe6b3. 


48cait, Op.cit., pel37; Sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit. 
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"Two kingdons have been seldom conyuere - 

in the cours@ of the same year by one 

army. The spoils taken in Assam were 

also enormous - &7 elephants, 3 lakhs of 

rupees in cash, 657 pieces of artillery, 

1343 camel-survals, 1200 Ramchangis, 

6750 match locks, 340 maunds of gun- 

powder, a thousand and o@&d boats ana 133 

store houses of paddy each containing 

from 10 to 100 maunds of grain."49 

The position of the ! ughals was verg unenviable. 
Although he had issuec rupees and paise struck at his 
mint in the Assam camp in the name of the =mperor Aurangzeb, 
ne could never dream of establishing a government there .°° 
Padme swar Gogoi however, has expressed his dourt as to 
whether Mir Jumla had the power to mint coins in the name 
of the Emperor in the absence of Imperial order .?2 wnyuray , 
Mir Jumla conducted himself as a loyal Imperi.! servant. 
and as such he did the work only to assert the Mughal 


prestige and influence over the newly conquere? territories, 


Mir Jumla preferred to chose his residence «at 
v.athurapur which was situatec on a high grounu, seven miles 
south east of Gargaon. He entered his quarters con tie 
31 March 1662 with his main army. a garrison was left 
at Gargaon under Mir Murtaza to collect and send the 

52 


immense booty to Dacca. Many Outeposts were established 


north of Gargaon at Namdang and Trimohini (Ttromoni:, where 


eieethenmmeeiesen ane cmneeeated 


49 
Sarkar, Sir J.N., op.cit., p.e105.; ‘eproducec from 
Fathiyah (49.50). 


>Onnuyan, S.K., Atan "uragohain and His Times, p.?7&. 
51 


52 arkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit., p.lO5; Cait, Cp.cite, 


p-138. 


Gogoi, fF ., Opecite, 0.411 (foot note). 


the Dikhou falls into the Dihing; westward at Gajpur 
and Dewalgaon on the way to Lakhau; southwards at 
Deopani and Silpani at the foot of the Tirt hill: and 
eastwards at Abhoypur, sixteen miles fron Garqgaon —n 
the Namrup side. A body of sturdy men under Jalal ': ar 
held the bank of the Dihing. There were also 4 lin <1 


£,% 
posts from Lakhag to Guwahati along the Rrahmaputra. ~ 


AS the rainy s€ason was approaching, the real 
troubles of the invaders began. The Ahons had been 
scared away and not crushed. They soon resumed their 
offensive. King Jayaahvaj Singha held a war council at 
Raishat (Raisha) with the 'Dangarias‘’ and the high nobles 
to draw up a strategy.?4 They reorganized the whole 
force and divided it under trusted and patriotic off ie-rs« 
in order to attack the enemies at various points. Thu. 
the Ahoms inaugurated a campaign of harassing the invaders. 
Atan Buragohain, the Ber Fhukan and many other high nobles 
resolved to fight to the last. This guerrilla metiu. 


of warfare which they acopted were unigue and ultinscely 


succeeded in their objectives. 


Throughout the months of April, there were 
frequent skirmishes, mostly night attacks on the out- 


posts. Even Cargaon was assaulted; but the sleeoless 


S3cir jurkar, Cpecite, pe106; Gait, Op.cit., 1.138. 


34d, Cy ecit. e pe4l?. 
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vigilance of mir Murtaza failed the attempt.>> The 


Assamese cut off communications and supplies, seized ar 
killed stragglers from the main body, |}: assed the 
enemy's garrisons by repeated surprises. Irhabitants 

of villages also joined these operations. © enc re ssful 
night attack was made upon “aimr iw." *’ > Mughal -roops 
were killed. Sarandaz Khan wno «..s ser’ to recover the 
place could not reach it without slj;s. Muhani ac “urad 
was accordingly sent with reinforcement, but = .rannaz 
Khan querrelled with him and turned back. He, therefcre, 
pushed forward but perished with most of his nen.ftre 
whole fleet wus thus captured anc alno;t all sadlors 
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were killed. at Deopani, the aAbons threw up trenches 


round the Muhamnedan fort and were continually on the 
alert to take it by assault, although they failed to do 


it due to reinforcement.°° 


with the advent of the rainy season, roads and 

fields became awfully muddy anc flooded inrobiltizine the 
Mughal cavalry. The Ahoms on the other nand got ar 
opportunity to intensify their oftensive. The hons were 
habituated in fighting in the flood waters to their best 
advantage. They moved their boats with smal] groups 
and resorted to sudden night attacks on the enemy camps 

55 


Sir Sarkar, Op.cit., p.106. 


*6cait, Op.cit., pel38. 


>71pid., pp.138-139. 
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Sir Sarkar, Op.cit., p.107. 


which were detached from one another. %ut tr: positiaor 
was most disuuvantageous to the Mughals for want of =i 
boat. Thus they were subjected to severe harussment 

by the local troops. In fact during the whol rainy 
season the Mughal army in Assam lived in 4 state of 
seize. Each of its forts stocd like an islane tre © 63 
turned into lakes ana the streans into raging torrents. 
The Mughal army consisting mainly of cavalry anc rightine 
with cumbrous heavy artillery coulda not operate freely 
in. such a eeeaaeien Lakhau was subjected to © -e ute. 
attacks by the Ahoms and as such no provision coul. ‘e 
supplied to Gargaon. The nights were disturbea fv the 


noisya attacks of the Ahoms.©° 


Early in May, Dewalgaon was attackec but re) teve: 
in time. 4n attack on the thana of Deopani «ae reo: ss 
after desperate fighting, but the place continuec tc re 
invested. The Ahoms cut off tiie link between tre army 
and the navy of the enemy and established their surrir « 
over the north lank of the Dihing fron. Trimohini t: |. 
neighbourhood of Lekhau. «at Gargaon too, the ahons con- 
centrated and kept the garrison in a state of perpetua: 
alarm. -t the end of the month of May, Mir TJumla nate 
an. . attempt to re-open communications with. tic flex t. 
Farhad FKFrun, unc t.st fighter in the Mughal army «ss sent 
out with a hancenickcdu force to destroy the enemy's 


S9cir Sarkar, Op.cite, p.107. 
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trenches on the way, reinforce the thanas of 4a: dare 
and Trimohnini, restore that of Gajfpur an fetch sunplies 


from Lakhau.e2 But it was a formiaushble - ask doone:: to 


failure from the outset by reason of hi: .ack of boats.” 
With great difficulty he reached Tiok when hie wis inmrer- 
cepted by the enemies and a .elieving party gent + > bir 
under Muhammad Mumin Beg failiea to ..v.:ce on account of 
heavy floods. After one week's urtel sufferinos, Fartaa 
fought his way back to Trimohini narrowly esc pinc his 
own destruction anc without carrying out tre nission. 
Gajpur was thus wrested back. Sir Sarkar however, says 
that ‘after being beleaguered for a werrs, ciurina «mich 
the commander ate up his oxen anc horses, re seizes some 
Ahom boats by a clever faint and surprised the neq: icent 
4hon force on the other bank anc put it to 1tter rout. 
The Mughals now returned to Trimohini ir safety (| about 


6 June 1,64 


with the progress of the rains, tir Tur): :«und 
it more and more difficult to naintain fis ou'epests and 
they were withdrawn to Gargaon am ? at! arapur. -/3 tre 
rest of the country was now recovered. Swarcd.ie 
Jayadhvaj singha returned from Namrup to “alsgur>. stan 


Buragohain personally took the fiele acuinst the enemy 


et a ne 


6lcarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit., p.l0F. 
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Gait, Opecite, Eel39: Gogoi, Pe, Op.cit., pe41é. 


64-arkar, Sir J.N., Opecit., p.109. 
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at Murkata. Even Gargaon and bathurapur were :o 
closely invested that if aman ventured tc leave tre 
camp, he was certain to be shot .©> At tre sare tire 
the noisy night attacks increased tie frecuercyv .°. 
ferocity. Delni ceased to hear anything from vir Tut 

and there the Emperor performec the funeral rites 

the expeditionary force 66 The beleaguered Mughal: :eca4.° 


anxious to return to Hindustan out of despair. 


Thus by the clever device of cuttinu otf the 
supplies of rations, the troops at Gargdaon anc DP ativrapur 
were reducec to the verge of starvation. In tne ris 
of Manucci, "The Faja blockea all supplies, settiny :ire 
to everything, anu posting soldiers so that no foou 


outside could get its way into the town" foe 


In the meantime epidemic of fever swert over 
Mathurapur which carried off a large number cr tu si 
army. At this stage Baduli Phukan was appointees tne 
Prime Minister and commander-inechief who soon resur + 
the offensive. But the Ahon forces vere defeated sat 


6& A detachment under sufan 


Mathurapur by Dilir Khan. 
Sing chastised the Faja of Charing (later Chakraahve! 


Sincha). The minor encounters that took place :aily 


65 , 
Geit e Opecite r) pel39. 
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were countless. The well—bred cavaliers of Delri fovgre 
without heeding now they were blistered ky the sur or 


soaked in water and bespattered with mu, = but. even 


vigilant and ever ready to repel the enery. "The .awictles 
were never bore of the riders; the horses iu “=: were 
never stripped of the saddles; ce~wert> ceaged ti .ctend 


on their masters, but each. un. ull, at © ast alern, 
leaped up from his post and wieluc -is sword : ith. het. 
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Failing to capture Mathurapur, FPaculi “rukan 
turned against Gargaon. His powerful assault “on we 
night of 8 July routed the" Pukari matchlock men awe he 
seized half the enclosures by breaking the hantoo 
railing. Great confusion and tumult arose ./° aie 
darkness of the night added to the confusion «3 the 
advancing Mughals could not distinguisl. vetween vipnd 
and foe. Some of the Ahoms set fire to the thatch« 
roof of a mansion and the blaze enabled the fuchsul- toa 
charge and expel the enemy. Tarkhad Fin, the tuci.-l 
Commander was wounded but the fort was completely 


recovered oe 


The usual night atteck however, .crtinuea. 
The Mughals rapidly erectea a mud-wall in place ot bamboo 


fencing all around Gargaon. This wall in fuct saved 


ed 


69sarkar, Sir J.N., Op.cit., pp,l09-110. 
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Gargaon.?+ On the 17 July, the grundest of u11 ft. 
assaults was deliveredc from four sides simultaneously 
under Beduli Phukan. Fut on all fronts tne tuslins 
under Rachid Khan held their ground and repelled the 

attacks and never again wus the enclosure by tne shors.?2 

Rachid Khan repulsed many minor assaults fron ‘le vue 
skirts of Gargaon. “In short repose and peuce v_s..ted 

the inmates of the city and the fort of Gartiagiiet Yean- 

while the fleet at Lakhau restored the conmunicatinrs 


with Bengal. 


But the Mughals were not destinea to be rre 
from troubles. A terrible epidemic broke out it 
™ athurapur in the month of August. In the mMughal «:anp 
fever and flux carried off hundreds daily. “i:ir }han's 
corps was reduced from 1500 to 450 troopers. ‘‘he whole 
of Assam was infected. According to Buauli “hukan’s 
estimate, 2,30 ,000 people died in assam in that year.’4 
Sufferings at Mathurapur became so acute that the whole 
army camp was shifted to Gargaon (17 August). To add 
to this natural calamity, no suitable diet wus available, 
The only food available wus coarse rice. Frice of food 
shot up. A pipe of tobacoo sold at F.3, a tol. of opium 
at a gold mahar, s seer of Mung dal anu salt at K.19 ach. 


Soldiers languished for want of wheaten bread; horses 
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Tioarkar, Sir, JT.Ne, Op.cit., pe l109—110. 
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perished from eating rice. Muslin. soldiers Ji: cn 
the néat of wern out draught oxen, horses anu cars’s¢, 
till these too come to an end.’ At the same <«ir- 
attacks on Gargaon continued with fresr vigour. 
grand attack on the 15 September was defeated hv tre 
Nughals with heavy slaughter. Thereafter the ‘hare 
grew quiet and Shrank from provoking, t:. aie.” 
veanwhile pestilence reachec. the extrer: + +: “aragaon. 
All kinds of food stuffs disappeared, Foor rer 3ic nor 
spare the leaves of the trees, the grass on tre qroune 
or the harbs on the riverside growing under ucut= ‘cn- 
ditions of hunger. fir 7urla lived like corron :0* 1fer-, 
though ne had a good store of delicacies, Pie cxar niles 
were followed by many Mughal officers and thev reniered 
tremendous services by supplying to the soldiers wr.at- 
ever availab@e as food outside the Mughal cai s. ° any 
however, became utterly disappointed and they ti« ight 
only of returning to their homes. "But, as anucci 
aptly puts it", if it had been easy to get into, it was 
very difficult to get out of the country, owing .o the 
floods, also the ambushes bid by the natives. Jt icokec 
as if Mir Jumla would be quite used up there, and naa 

it not been that by his prudence he was able to nanoeuvre 


- 


so skilfully, his retreat would heve a great iisaster.’ 


Tsarkar, Sir, 7..., Op.cit., pelll.; Gait, — cit. 
p.140; Bhuyan, S.R., Atan .uracohain and His “imes, p.7t. 
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By the end of September, the worst wee over. 
The rain ceased and communications becane eusi-r. 
rleasant breezes began to blow, and flowers bloresomad 
again. Admiral Ibn Mussain who was left in cturge of 
Lakhau dic his job bravely, clearing off the tr.ane of 
Tewargaon from the clutches of the enemies and restored 
the communication with Guwahati. Lachit, son o7 cri 
Tamuli who was in command of the fort on the bank or the 
Brahmaputra near Lakhau was forced to withdraw. ’* hic 
was no doubt a cheering news to Mir Jumla especisaily after 
a areaded period of alarm, suspense and Cespail. ‘+ 
admiral sent messengers with the news of the outsice 
world to the bestezed Nawab anda cooperated fron t:: north 


79 
to open the road to Gargaon. 


Mir Jumla now decided to act. After tirec we 
successful attempts ne bridged the Dikhou river i2.. orce: 
to open the way from Gargaon. He sent a force unieL 
Abul Hasan by way of Charing to Dewalgaon anu whus commu- 
nication was restored with the fleet. HKurriedly wutpest> 
were set up at Charing and Gajpur. Fron Lakhau l.rge 
quant&£ties of provisions were now sent by lam wil’ voter 
under escort and arrived at Gargaon on the 4th ui, tet 


& , ' 
October. 2 The Mughals quickly recovered thei: nmorale 
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and became jubilant. The land having dried, cuvsal:y 
could move easily. The king knowing the resunptic- 

of offensive by the Mughals with fresh vigour ~- ze 
Namrup again.°? Most of the Assamese peasant. «6 “~rted 


their home to the hill side out of panic. 


On the 10 November, Abul Hasan corpe’1e: aduli 
Phukan to submit on the bank of the Dilih river. ‘dr 
Jumla himself set out to capture the fortifications of 
the Ahoms. He arrived at the Dihing or the 72C lovembe: 
and then by way of Salaguri, proceeded to Tiparni ir 
order to hunt out the fugitive King in the Namruy «rea 
(cheraiden) .°? On the 1€ Lecember, Mir Tumla aan 3 
fainting fit which was the beginning of the disease of 
which he was to die. Tipam hapj,ened to be further point 
of Mir Jumla‘s advance. But wkth tenacity of ou? sose 
the Mughal general continued to lead the army.  .uun 
Raja Sahur (Raj Mantri Ehukan) was at Kendugur arn tis 
time guarding the Darika front. Garganys "dia ial as 
at FKenduguri at this time guarding the ariks ‘ront,. «rap 
Bura Gohain remained at Murkata. Fafa? ahur tec =k: 
position at Tipam.°? “hen the remnants of the ari of 
Assam were pursued beyond the ilir river up to fiiktr i 


latal, fierce fighting ensued at burkata between the 


floait, Op.cite, vel4]1; Sarkar, Op.cit., Tels4. 
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forces of Atan Bura Gohain and Mir Jumla, both ir i cr: 

and water. The Mughal forces stationed at Charirc, 
Silpani, Chinatali, (harangua and Kalia hill - all 

were withdrawan so as to reinforce the troops of Mir 
Jumla, after nearly a day long fighting, the ura Gohain 
retreated to F aniphat «4 \tan Burda Gohauin exy resseca fis, 


regret and said: "we cannot vanquish the Mughals in 


E5 


open warfare," Baduli Phukan's last hope vancuishec 


with the defeat of the Bure Gohain. He therefore, aae 


A 
his surrender to the Mughals on November 30, 1662. e ome 


reasons for the surrender of Baduli | hukan have beer 
given in the Purani asom Buranji thus - 


"When the King, after Bura Gohain's defeat 

' was retreating to more interior hill 
recess, Baduli Phukan fel) behinc rir in 
the march. At this, the King becane onory 
suspecting the Phukan to have submittec 
to the Mughals. The suspicion of the ¥F ing 
was secretly communicated to Raduli frukaur 
by the queen, who was his sister, through 
a messenger. Hearing this, Baduli subrittec 
to Khankhana at *ilikhatal ,"€7 


Baduli is regarded as a traitor in the descri: tion of 
&e 
H. Blochmann, Padme swar Gogoi says that .aithough the 


submission of Baduli Fhukan created misunderstanding about 


4 oswand , H.Ce, Purani Asom Buranji, on.9¢€-97.; 
Bhuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, p.63. 
eSshuyan, SK., Atan Buragohain ung Fis “ines, 
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him, he had probably no alternative to subnissic:. +o 
save the country from utter ruin. ‘It is doultf.! 
whether he deserves the blame usually placed : Sone? 
Paduli’s submission was followed Gefections dro Abcr 
camp. His brother, Maupia went to the side of the 
Mughals and both the brothers promiseu to capture the 
King and other nobles. Baduli Phukan was richly 
rewarded by Mir Jumla and made the Enpercr's  iceroy 
for Eastern Assam.°° The son of Harideka, Udchav ‘naria, 
vonohar Kakati and many other distinguished nobles 

. followed the example of paduli.?? wManthir Phurali 

peruse, tempted by the example of Baduli Thukar mace a 
bid to submit to the Mughals and to capture tle ting 

in lieu of some high office. But his treachery wus 


detected by the King and later executed.?2 


After desertion of Baduli, Jayadhvaj “dinemha 
appointed Atan Bure Gohain the Rajmantri (Prine tinister) 
in January, 1662. Meanwhile Baduli Phukan, under instruc- 
tion of the Mughal general, raised a local levy of three 
to four thousand men and accompanied the bugl.ul van in 
an attempt to hunt his former master down .?9 bt aupdia 


also fought at Mekurichowa at the head of the Mughal force 


OCogol, P. Opecit., p.420 (footnote). 
90sarkar, Op.cit., pell4; Barua, G.c., Ahom Buranji, 
p.185. 


Weoswand, H.Ce, Op.cit., pe99? Parua, Cow. Cp.cite, 


2 2ehuyan, S.K., Atan Buragohain and His Times, 
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against his own country men, where he lost re avily. 
Baduli‘s plan to capture the King was however, fryctrated 


by Atan Bura Gohain.?4 


On the Mughal side difficulties were acain due 
to famine in Bengal. Further sup;lies were not forth- 
coming. Mir Jumla fell seriously i111 anu his soldiers 
threatened to desert rather than to enter the pestilen- 


tial climate of Namrup.?” 


The Ahom King was equally anxious to restore 
peace.Atan Bura Gohain himself realised that the conti- 
nuance of hostilities would be disastrous to the Anhons. 
He paid a short visit to the Ring's retreat at Charai- 
Khorong and deliberated with the monarch on the grave 
situation of the country. The King lamented nuct. ver 
his misfortune, saying, "God, the great dispenser, hus 
deprived me of everything". To this Atan replied, 

"His Majesty should not lose his heart 

because of what has happened. Success and 

failure, vdéctory and defeat, constitute 

a normal phenomenon of life, “hen God 

becomes propitious, it would be possible 

to destroy our enemies, "96 


The King then asked the Bura Gohain to procure the witt.- 


drawal of the Mughal forces from Assam by offering them 


94 
Bhuyan, S.K., Atan Buragohain and His Times, p.33. 
95 


96 


c: 
Gait, Op.cit.e, p.142; Sarkar; Op.cit., p.1is. 
Shuyan, SKe, Cp.cit., p.33. 


an appropriate indemnity and tribute; otherwise, he 
declared he would retire to Nara, tl ancient heme) und 
of the Koma” Khanun Fajmantri tren .<spatched 
peace mission consisting of a Muslim, named cultasn, 
Chandrai, Kemal and Chaturbhuj with presents to i:ir 
Khan who mediated in connection iti t) pvace ,i..osa). 
Mir Wumla accepted the Faja's request. Oilir “csr in 
turn wrote letters to the Fajnantri c-angauria . <pressiriy 
the desire to restore peace for the welisre of the 


98 
pe ople e 


The general principle underlyine the Anom ¢oreign 
policy was that in critical situation the enemies shoul « 
be pacified by promises and if necessary by huriliating 
terms. It was a device seeking withdrawal of the enemy 
troors sO as to save the country fren fcreign ‘iomination. 
So the peace proposal strictly confornéc to tre establkshed 
diplomatic norms of the Ahoms. But this offer cf the 
Ahoms was unexpected at a tine when the Mughals themselves 
desired for an honourable retreat. “he illness of Mir 
Jumla and the breakdown of the morale co the of ficers 
anu common soldiers alike probably were known tc tre ‘.hons. 


Inspite of this fact they wanted to restore peace und 


ee 
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order considering the prolonged sufferings of ¢;.54 
Assamese subjects. Moreover, the large scale €recticis 
in the Ahom camp definitely demoralisec ‘.e Fing snd his 
officers who apprehended more troubles fr nr their own 
men. Apparently the King was very eager tc <2 if 
country from further destruction. "ut Saculi chitin 

was oppoged to any peace talks in aus tue ag 4@ Cocetuston 
of peace would mean his overti.rc: ire: the positon ct 
the Raja. But Mir Jumla and pilir Khan were r © vonvincec 
with the argument of Paduli, as they thought, «he pro- 
mises were not fulfilled ty Raduldi. “Ali that the tastare 
Baduli had boasted,” remarked Pir Jumle, prover al} 


false at 


The terms of the treaty were necotiated ry ilbir 
Khan and Bura Gohain representing their respect ive 
governments. Before the final conclusicr <f meas, ar 
agreement was reached and Mir Jumla  oonmunic ate cie 
same to Experor Aurangzeb for his assent. “He 1. 
sent a congratulatory reply for suc. «a sucessiul ‘«peci- 
tion. On the Ahom side, Jayadhvaj “inca oat first fouru 
it very difficult to agree to sone of tie terms -: the 
treaty particularly in regard to sending his a-ugneter 
to the Muslim Emperor's harem. Put after nuch ser-uatior 
by the Bura Gohain, he conceded in the greater interest 


of nis Kingdom, 20 Thus the treaty was concluded :t 


29cagoi, Te, Oy -cit.e, D424 — *producea fro Pamruvar 
Ruranji, p65. 
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Ghilajharighat in January 1663 A.!). (Saka, 1854, !«ar). 
There is much confusion about the dat@ of the treaty 
as different dates have been given by the writers. 31: 
JN. Sarkar put it at 5 January 1663 while Gait's cute 
was 9 January. Sir Sarkar's observation is in aeur ss 


with the accounts in “athiyah. The terms of tre tr: ts 


were as fol Lows: - 104 


(4) Jayadhvaj Singha to send his daughter 
to the Imperial harer accompanied rv 
the son of the Tipan Paja. 


(ii) A war indemnity of 20,000 tolus of (14> 
1,220,000 tolas of silver and °0 elenhat< 
to be made over by the King at once: 


(aii) Rupees three lakhs ana ninety elerkarcs: 
to be suppliec within t:elve norths, 
in three equal instalnents; 


(iv) Thereafter, the ahom King would pay an 
annual tribute of 20 elephants {10 
tuskers and 10 makhundis); 


(v) Pending full payment of tre indemnit,. 
one son each of the RBar Gohain, the 
Pura Gohain, the Barpatra Gohain an’ 
the Gargayan Rajmantri Fhukan to te vent 
as hostages; 


(vi) The territories west of the Bharali 
river on the north bank of the ®rahma tt”. 
and west of tre Kallong river on the 
south, @ere to be ceded to the 
Empire e 


(vii) The captives carriea off by the shores 
from the Mughal dominions were to be 
released; as also the family of “adult 
rhukan whom the King had cut inte: 
prison. 


aS anette: enna mie sae spamgemeEEe 


102. rkor, Crecits, ppell5-116; Gait, Op.cit., 0.1423 


Gogoi, P, Op.cite, PP e424—-425. 
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Thus the Ahoms became a vassal of the Mughals or rost 
humiliating terms. Their prestige and fume had vreau hed 
a low ebb atJ®ast temporarily. ‘The rok! s in ceneral 
and the king in particular lost their morale. “he 
heavy loss of men and materials added by the untc? 
sufferings of the subject p-ople wus a tragic stom in 
the annals of Ahom history. Uul€ut Gg att Of the ir niice 
fortune was due to treachery of some “hon officers. “4 
the war continued for a few months nore, the results 
might have been otherwise Put the .hon officers vere 
completely unnerved ana uiseorganisea anc had lost 11} 
courage to fight with vigour . some of ti.e officere, 
defected to the enemy camp. They faileu to stily the 
internal weaknesses in the Mughal camp. This is revecale 
from the fact that the peace proposal wus offered tw 

the Ahoms at a stage when the invauers “re sericisly 
thinking of early return due to prolongea sufferiris and 
the fast deteriorating conditions of the healt! of ‘ir 


Jumla,. 


On the request of the 3ura Gohain, bir Jurla 


agreed to release all the ‘ssamese prisoners of ~-a 


except Raduli and few others.2°? On 5S January, 163, 


the Ahom King's daughter, Mangchen Cabhuru also ca) led 
Ramani Gabharu, the hostages anu a part of the indenrity 


102¢ogo4, Fes Op ecite, pe425- 
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reached tne Mughal camp.203 One hundred male ay. one 
hundred female attendants and also large uowries wr 
sent with the princess. The Mughal général anc ii 

high officials were also given valuable voresents inc luce 
ing elephants. Sindlarly pilir Khan sent a number 
presents to the King of sson.. before aerarting, | i: 
Jumla gent a message to the King to assume the rei:n- 
of the government with the assurance ana good wil! that 
the Emperor's fame would be greatly enhancec on the 


104 Wdgr cunlu 


arrival of the princess and the hostages. 
thus began his return journey with a broken heart an: 
fatal illness on the 10 January 1663 an hie srmy :e.came 
jubilant at it 105 According to some accounts, the 
Mughal general left Dergaon on the 75 Januery, 1663." 
It appears that although Mir Jumla ordered bis army 
for the return journey on the 10 January, they could 
leave »e€rgaon much late because of the illness <f tre 
general and also for making prej;arations. “his 1. als 
evident from the fact that the general reachea Far 1 
on 11] February. sccoraing to Gait, he dave orders te 


3,107 


return from Gargaon on the 9 January, 166 Mir Jumla 


felt so much weak that he hau to travel by palki cic 


lO3gogoi, Fe, Opecit., po426; Sarkar, Checit.y eilhe 


i 
104, ogoi, ~ecite, pe426. 


105. orkar, Op .cite, p.1l16. 
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Gait, Op.cite, p.142. 


sometimes by boat from Gargaon to Pandu through many 
obstacles on the way. furing the progre::s of the Mughal 
army fror Lakhan to Kajali, the mer liv. on water and 


their animals on grass, 108 


The general halted at 
Guwahati from February 9 to 22, and settled some 
financial matters. Rachid Khan, aft. r reat reluctance, 
for which he was reprimanded kv the ‘rperor, acceptec 

the fouzdarship of Guwahati; ana Muhammad Reg «4s appoin- 
ted thanadar of Kajali under the fouzdar ,209 The Nawab, 
who had a relapse of his illness at Kajali grew seriously 
weak. so he had to give up his projected expedition ts 
Koch Behar where its Raja, Frannarayan, had in tre nean- 
time, declared his independence. faritola was reucne. 

on 28 February, but due to the alarming increase .f }.is 
illness Mir Jumla embarked in a boat as advisec by :.is 
Qqcgtor towards acca, Gying on tie wo, on 31 barch, 
1663, four miles above kKhizirpur .) 2° The Fnperor was 
aggrieved to hear the death of his great gener:l, ‘‘‘rnaps 
ne realised that Mir Jumla nad no ;ersonal ambitior anu 
whatever he did, was for the glory sand prestice «t the 
Empire. He also got rid of a powerful general -vhon he 
had feared. Amir Knan, son of Mir Jumla ani '41ir Khan, 


Commander of the Assam Campaign were suitably re: arded 
PT EOS S ee er teiee ta ee 


Scait, Opscit., p.l43. 
109¢og0i, Op.cit., p.477: “hvyan, “.K., _ tar Surce 
Gohain and His Times, p.3l. 
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by the Emperor considering their hardship and sincerity. 
Mir Jumla took with him Baduli Phukan to Dacca hoping 
that his presence there would be of use in future dealings 
with Assam. He was allotted an estate with a comfo: table 
income at Dacca. At a later stage Baduli played a 

pivotal role in the maintenance of diplomatic rslutions 
with Assam. He made vigorous attempts to instal his 
nephew, Laluk Bar Phukan of Guwahati as the "aja of assam 
by exercising influences over Sultan Azamtara, the 
Subadar of Bengal. On ?6th February, 1677, 3aculi arrived 
at Guwahati along with Nawab Mansur Khan under instruc- 
tions of the Suradar to take delivery of Guwahati from 
Laluk Bar Phukane They accomplished their objectives as 
secretly planned and thus Guwahati was surrendereaA to tie 
Mughals without resistance through the treachery of Baduli, 


Laluk Bar Fhukan and many other nobles. 


Some confusion has however, arisen regurcing the 
number of princes sent to the Imperial harem ars per 
the terms of the treaty. According to most of the 
accounts, Ramani Gabharu, daughter of the ¥ing tr.rough 
his junior consort Pakhari Gabharu who was in turn the 
daughter of famous general and statesman Momai Tamuli 
Rar Barua was offered. Padmeswar Gogoi observes, on the 


basis of some Buranjis as well as Mir Jumla‘s letter to 


n> 
wo 
NY 


the Emperor that a princes of the Tipar Faja accorpenied 


the princess Ramani Gabharu.?? 


Sir sarker says that 
the sons of the Tipam Raja accompanied the princess. It 
is, therefore, almost clear that a princess of the “ivam 
Raja also accompanied the six year old princess of 
Jayadhvaj Singha considering her to be a minor chili and 


also found not dignified to be sent alone, 


AS per the terms of the treaty all the »uslin 
prisoners of war were released by the Bura Gohain before 
the departure of the Mughal army. But contrary tc 
agreement Mir Jumla took with him about 12,000 assanease 
subjects including women and children to Bengal .22 Sone 
Assamese might have voluntarily accompanied the Mughal 


army. 


“Judged as a military exploit, Mir Tumi a's 
invasion was a success. If its political consequences 
were not permanent, if the ceded territories were lost 
and even Guwahati wrested back from the Mughal srasp, 
only four years after his death, the fault “es not his. 
No race can maintain an empire unless its sons are willing 
to garrison their conquests, and Mughal soldiers were 


heartily sick of this land of flood and earthquake, 


1ligogos, Pe, Op.cit., p.426. (Also footnotes, p.476). 
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pestilence and witchcraft. I€ is surprising tl.at 
Aurangzeb did not lay to heart his own experiences tir. 


Balkh tn his father's reign.113 


Sir 7.6. Sarkar bas 
offered eloquent tribute to this great general, Mir 
Jumla thus : "He (Mir Jumla) did nothing which does not. 
reflect the highest credit on him. No other general of 
that age conducted war with so much humanity and justice, 
nor kept his soldiers under such disciyline; no other 
general could have retained to the last the conf icence 
and even affection to his subordinates amidst such ipy 
alling sufferings and gancare® ae is true that he 
forbade strictly plunders, oppression and rape rigtt fron 
the beginning of his expedition in Assam. But insyite 
of his orders, atrocities were committed on the inhari- 
tants of Assam. The object of inflicting such horrible 
torture was to force them to join the Mughals. “he 
Ahoms too, retaliated by frightful methods of torture 
and killing whenever oprortunities came. According to 
some accounts Mir Jumla offered reward to those who 
brought ‘head's or ‘prisoners alive’ to him. On the 
other hand those who helped the Mughals were treated 
kindly. In short, he adopted all manner of wily methods 


to overcome the resistance of the people andconquer Assum,. 


11l3sarkar, Op.cite, pp.116-117. 
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Shiabuddin Talish regrets that inspite of the Feja's 


cruelty and Mir Jumla‘'s kindness, the Assamese sic rot 
114 


at all become submissive to the people of Jslam. mith 
a hero like Mir Jumla, the rhetoric of "alist ceases to 
be extravagance; his eulogy of the general is nct fulsome 


flattery but homage paid to a born king of men "tt? 


According to S.N. Bhattacharya, Mir Jumla‘ts invasion 
was the most daring and audacious pieces of imperialistic 
venture, almost unparalleled in the annals of Mughal 
India, and has not probably been surpassed even in modern 
times. The Assam expedition was really an impracticable 
and visionary scheme, which ended in a great discorf iture. 
The ultimate effects of the Assam campaign were disastrous 
to Mughal India; Koch Behar shifted away while Mir Tumla 
was in the thick of the Assam campaign. "To their in- 
ordinate greed for grasping what was almost unattainable, 
the Mughals sacrificed what was really their own b, virtue 


of conquest and long possession, “216 


The only dark spot in his expedition was that he 
had no respect for the Hindu religion. Heamassed enormous 


money by sacking temples. Fven the Thakur (Priest) was 


114, aryar, Op ecit., 
115;nida., p.119. 


1l€pnattacharya, S.N., Mughal's North-East Frontier 
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forced to take beef and embrace Islam. He had inordinate 
greed for wealth and fame. %t is very unfortunate that 

a general like Mir Jumla did not hesitate to dig out 

the treasures offered to the dead from tne graves (rn si- ur 
Huge stores of ornaments and coins were extractec from 
the gravés and seized. Some expert Ahoms manufacturer. 
of guns and gunpowder were also taken along with him as 
he considered them to be of high standard. But he failec 
to secure, inspite of his best efforts, any Assamese 


elephant driver of repute .248 


After departure of the Mughals, Jayadhvaj ‘ingha 
returned to Bakata from Namchang. He then called his 
officers who had been scattered during the war to meet 
at Pakata. In fact, the Assamese reverses were attributed 
to the delinguency and treachery of some top ranking 
nobles. Jayadhvaj Singha held some officers responsible 
for the disaster and started punishing them. “engnur 
Raja Sahur, who after his dismissal from the post of 
Bar Phukan, helped the enemies by showing a secre 
route to Central Assam,faced trial. But he pretended 
illness and later connitted suicide. Hanrukia Langict ana 
Bor Gohain who was Chief Conmander on the northern front 


was accused of not sending his troops to help the southern 
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army and so was arrested. The Ghora Konwar and 

Gajpuria Hatibarua were chained for deserting the 
King,}19 Many more officers were punished. The 
Boragohain was alarmed over the cruelties perpetuated 
by the King. It threatened even the stability of the 
Kingdom at a very critical time. As advised by him and 
Khamun Rajmantri Phukan, the King gave up the hunt fo: 
the offenders, !20 It is a fact that collapse of the roval 
authority following the occupation of Gargaon by the 
Mughals reacted severely on the morale of the Assamese 
people to its lowest ebb. A number of leading nobles 
either wilfully neglected their duties or hao fraternised 
with the Mughals with the hope of obtaining preferments. 
Those who were really involved in the cases of delinquency 
and treachery deserved to be punished. But the action 

of the King in punishing his officers right and left, 
without realising the consequences thereof, was really 
reprehensible. The series of reverses followed ry tne 
rapid advance of the invaders coupled with defection in 
the rank and file of the Ahom force completely unnerve. 
the Ahom King. But he firmly believed that failur:s 

and success were only temporary phases in the history of 
a nation. He also realised that the mughals had nc 


Gesire to stay in Assam permanently and in the event ot 


119;pnuyan, S.K., Kamrupar Buranji, p.67. 


10¢ogoi, Fe, Op.cite, pe43le: Goswami, 1 .C., 
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their departure, the dark days would be over. “ith this 
conviction he preferred the safety of his life to surrender. 
The courage with which he fought and expelled the Muchal« 
from the vacinity of Kamrup earlier and occasional instruc- 
tions that he issued to his subordinates in the conduct cf 
the war from Namrup bear testimony to his high sense of 
patriotism and statesmanship. Nevertheless, his flight 
produced misunderstanding among the people and greetiy 


undermined their morale, 


Jayadhvaj Singha desired to see the condition of 
beloved city of Gargaon. But inspite of the advice of 
his priests to the contrary he came to Gargaon. He «as 
shocked with grief and wept bitterly seeing the ruined 
condition of the capital. His tears of grief dic rot 
stop and developed into a disease. He returned *ack to 
Bakata but did not survive long. He earnestly made an 
appeal to his ministers and other nobles to be unites 
and reconstruct the shattered kingdom. He died shortls 
afterwards (November, 1663) 22 

The relations between the two powers during the years 
immediately following the departure of Mir Jumla forr ar. 
important chapter in the history of sssam. The experience of 
the war raised the standard of diplomacy and efficiency ir tne 


administration. The Mughal Emperor and vilir Khan made 


12\enuyan, SK.e, Kamrupar Buranji, Ppe69;3 Gogoi, !. 
Op.cit., Pe4323 Gait, Opecite, pe e 
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Giplomatic correspondences with the Ahom court in 
friendly terms and also exchanged presents to each other. 
The Mughals continued to occupy their frontier posts, 
Kajali. on the south bank and Bansbari on the north 
bank till 1667.12? 
Two Assamese envoys, Sufatan am. Chandra- 
Kandali left the shom capital on 75th December 1663 in 
the Company of the Mughal envoys, Dor Beg and Rustom reg. 
As the envoys were Brahmins, separate houges were const-~ 
ructed on the bank of the Jumna for them. After eighty 
days of interval, the Katakis were produced before che 
Enperor.e. Having seen the epistles, the Fmperore pronised 
to give back the territories occupied in excess «f the 
Koch territa ies and also to make over the capturec 
Assamese subjects. The Katakis were richly presented by 
the Emperor. They carried an epistle meant for tre 


123 


Ahom monarch. The promises were never materialised. 


The Assamese paid the pronised war indennity by 
instalments. But in course of time, the annual tribute 
fell into arrears. The Fouzdar of Guwahati becane angry 
at the d@lay in payment of the balance. So consequently 
disagreement started. The four sons of the principal 
nobles remained as hostages at the court of the fouzdar 


122. arkar, Sir, JN., Opecite, peol20. 
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of Guwahati to ensure the fulfilment of the terrs of 
the treaty. Resides, two Ukils and one Barnudoi 
(merchant) had to remain attached to the fouzdar's 
establishment to assist hin in the conduct of nis voli- 


124 The wznons 


tical and commercial relations with 4ssam. 
were sincere initially in payment of the war indemnity 

“In case of delays, which was beyond their control 
especially about the catching of elephants, they mnlicc: 
"Is it possible an our part to desist from paymert wilfully 


having our four sons living in your place7"?2® 


while the Mughals vere insisting on the tinels 
and prompt payment of the indemnity, the Ahoms were 
preparing secretly to launch an attack on Guwaheti. “he, 
also negotiated co-operation from the Fajas and other 
Chie£~s of the neighbouring territories. The ..hors wre 


now waiting for an exciting provocation from the Mu¢hai-. 


Having enhanced the power and prestige of the 
Mughals after the treaty of Ghilajharighat, the two 
successive Mughal fouzdars of Guwahati, viz., “achid Fl} an 
and Feroz Khan requested their assamese counterpart to 
furnish to them with few pretty damsels fron Assan. The 
infuriated monarch Swargadeo Chakradhwaj Singhe refused 


pointeblank to accede to the request of the fouzdar. 


S emameeaaea 
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The request were definitely humiliating to the Ahom 

King who immediately ordered an attack on Guwahati. The 
united efforts of the Ahom forces led by Lachit Pearphukan 
and the Frime Minister, Atan Buragohain resulted ir the 
infliction of a severe defeat upon the Mughals in a 
series of battles and ultimately driven out of Gewshetl 
after the battle of Itaknuli (1667). Thus within five 
years of the conclusion of the treaty of Ghilajfharighsat 
the Ahoms recovered their lost territories by expel | inc, 
the Mughals from Guwahati and other strong-holus of the 
neighbouring areas. The Mughals again tried to regain 
their strength and a number of battles were fougt.t near 
Saraighat and Fandu. The Imperialists under the yeneral- 
ship of Raja Ram Singha, was finally defeated in : f ierce 
Naval engagement at Saraighat (March, 1671 A...) »y the 


Ahoms led by General Lachit Rarphukay. 
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CHAPTER X 


AHOM DIPLOMACY 


Throughout the long period of their rule in 
Assam, the Anoms followed certain diplomatic norms in 
dealing with their neighbours. At the beginning of the 
consolidation of power in the Brahmaputra valley they 
had to deal with numerous tribes, both in the hills and 
the plains. The Ahoms were guided by the principle of 
'Sama-damaebhneda-danca’ (conciliation, concession, 
rupture and force). This doctrine had been practised by 
the rulers of ancient India since the days of the 
hauryas. The Ahom rulers practised this principle 
before the advent of the Mughals. As a result, they 
could establish their supremacy as a sovereign powe: in 
the northeeast of India. tring the period of confidict ; 
with the Mughals their policy was invigorated «lthougn 
exceptions had been noticed occasionally due to political 
expediency. Frequent conflicts with the Mughals offered 
wide scope for flexibility but the Ahoms conductec ti sir 
foreign realtions within the framework of what they 


considered to be their diplomatic norms. 


The Ahoms maintained diplomatic relations with 


the Kings of Koch Rehar,King Riswa Singha first paid a 
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goodewill visit to the Ahom king and also exchangec 
presents. However, the Ahom monarchs regardec the 
Koch kings under the category of ‘Thapita-Chanchita’ - 4 
ruler of a state installed by the Ahoms under their 
patronage with subordinate position. The Koch-Ahor 
relations began to take definite shape in the wake of 
the Mughal invasions of Koch Kingdoms. aja Praikhsr it. 
Narayan of Kamrup sent envoys to Gargaon for a ulliance 
against the Mughals. This was agreed to and tiie -hom 
King Pratap Singhe married a Koch princess in order to 
cement the bond of friendship. The former homed tre+ ty 
these means Koch Kamrup would turn into « buffer «=: ate 
between Assam and Mughal India. Put the alliance 
proved abortive because of the failure of the .sser fins 
to give timely assistance to the Koch Fing. I: seenec 
Pratap Singha as advised by his nobles, refrain=c froar 
giving assistance apprehending danger. If tratar “ingha 
had honoured the alliance, he would have stoo’ to cain. 
The AhomeMughal conflicts that followed soon sl.owe+ how 
grossly he missed his opportunity. kamrup was annexe i to 
the Mughal Fmpire and thus it became the military ':ase 


for the Assan campaéd@ms. 


Now that the Mughals becane hostile neighbours of 


NE RE EE ER i RE Ce ee 


losit, EA 8 History of ..ssan (Reprint-1967' ,p.98. 
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the Ahons, the energies of the latter would be harnessed 
for the security of the kingdom. The solution of the 
problem lay in a defensive line and this exercise:: the 


mind of King Pratap Singha. 


Bali Narayan, the fugitive Koch prince of Kamrup 
was later on installed by the Ahoms as a vassal King 
of the newly created state of Darrang. It was hoped 
that this King of Darrang would be an effective check 
to the further advance of the Imperialists. “ith this 
end in view, the Ahoms continued to give nilitary suprort 
to Balinarayan. The latter fought gallantly against the 
Mughals throughout his life to recover his motherland. 
His example was followed by many Koch chiefs of Famrup. 
Supported by the Assamese, they raised their hesds 
against the Mughals and succeeded in keeping the invadere 
in a state of seize nearly for a decade. The Ahomn 
policy succeeded to a great extent as they were able to 
keep the Mughals busy fighting in their territories 
against Balinarayan and the Koch Chiefs for quite 


some time. 


The maintenance of peace and security in the 
country and its protection fron foreign attack constitute 
the common objectives of every government. In the dis- 
charge of these duties, the Ahoms were seriously involved 


in a prolonged armed conflict with the Mughale. This 
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warranted restructuring of the diplomatic policy. 

Pratap Singha now placed the diplomatic service cn a 
proper footing. For the conduct of these services, he 
replaced the Ahom Katakis by Brahmin Katakis. ‘The 
latter were considered to be gifted with pursuasive 
faculty and intelligence who could easily match for the 
envoys or ‘ukils' of Mughal India. ‘The need for a better 
class of envoys was strongly felt by the Anon King jue 
to the grave situation that had arisen after Mughal 
invasions. He believed that the Kotakis had a very 
crucial role to play in achieving territorial intesrity. 
They must imbibe the Softer arts of peace and the st-rrer 
qualities of the mind to react to evolving situation. 
Pratap Singha's detailed instructions to the K.atakis 
relating to the manner in which an ambassador 14g to 
start on his mission were really very inspiring and they 
proved his diplomatic competence. The Katakis carried 
both written and oral messages to the foreigr courts. 
They were to be sent back as soon as their mission was 
over. They enjoyed immunity from violence and insult. 
No case of indecorous conduct is found in the Ahom 
history. But sometimes, the Ahom envoys had to carry 
rather inaccurete information to the Mughals even st the 


cost of their own lives. 


a remarkable feature of Ahnom diplomacy in periods 


of crises as well as in peace time was that the: coulda 
master the support of the neighbouring powers of the 
hills and the plains against the invaders. oc enlarge 
the sphere of political power, envoys were despatched 
to the courts of the neighbouring Rajas with various 
objectives, such as making of friendship, exct.ange of 
iueas, maintenance of trade relations etc... The -:hon 
Rings considered it their duty to study the strengtr. 
ana weakness of the enemy, their movenents, political 
behaviour etc... To them, the sole aim of a King was ta 


destroy the enemy. 


Treachery and falsehood were absent ir tre 
conduct of the diplomatic relations. Kaja Satratit why 
maintained friendly relations with the Ahons for s ra. 
time was later found out to be atraitor. Through the 
policy of conciliation ana concession he was invited 
to a conference at Umananda. The motive behind bclding 
this conference was to put Satrajit under arrest. Rut 
the crafty Raja escaped arrest leaving the conference 
soon. Despite the fact that Satrajit and the PRarrptiukan 
were responsible for the failure of the peace missions, 
‘the Ahoms did not desire to effect a forcible cay ture 
of Satrafit apprehending serious conflict. However, the 
Barphukan was severely punished for his treachery and 


delinquency. On a different occasion, the Ahoms accepted 
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this sincerity - the peace proposal of Birukaji, a 
Mughal envoy as it conformed to the established principles 
of Ahom Government. It turned out that Raja Satrajit 


Out-witted the Barphukan in diplomacy. 


The Ahom Katakis performed their duties in a 
menner which did not leave any scope for dissatisfaction. 
During the period from 1639 to 165&, they excr anged 4 
number of good-will missions along with written ccrres- 
pondences with the fouzdar. At no stage the vatukis 
incurred any displeasure of the Imperialists. “he lat cer 
also reciprocated the same feelings to the ‘Ahors. nor 
Giplomacy succeeded in that both sides could fee? that 
either could gain sonething. Hostilities were renewed: 
only when the Ahoms took up the offensive during tie 


reign of Jayadhwaj Singha. 


The Ahoms firmly believed that diplomacy was not 
strictly concerned with iaeals but with achieving 
practical results for the State. The doctrine of realisn 
out-weighted the doctrine of idealism. <nds were m@re 
important than means. A policy was to he judged by the 
results it achieved. On many occasions they resorted to 
delaying tactics in order to gain time for full =: epa- 


rations for war. The Ahoms sent Katakis to the Mughals 


ostensibly to make friendship with false promises 4 


fu 
te 


a number of occasions since they believed thct !: 11 


won't stana them in good stead. 


The tasks of the ASsamese envoys were manifold - 
compré@sing display of friendship, conciliatior.,  wone session 
and like feeling. After the treaty of 1639, bot) the 
Ahoms and the Mughals through exchange of goou-will 
missions emphasised the need for continuance of neuce an. 
friendship. There had been brisk trade amone tre merciccnts 
of both sides. Elephant catching formed an inport ant 
part of the work of the Mughals in their territory. I» 
course of undertaking the ‘Kheda operations’, soretins tne 
Mughal subjects crossed over to tne .ssan territery. The 
Assamese viewed with serious concern such unauthori ses 
actions of the foreigners. some cases of harrasnent on 
the Mughal subjects by the Assamese following suci. entry 
had been reported by the Fouzdar. These inciaents becane 
the subject matter of the epistles exchanged between the 


Barphukan and the fouzdar of Guwahati. 


The Ahoms had a network of espionage systen ror 
the administration of internal affairs. This was necessary 
not only to watch the movements of the foreigners vistting 
Assam in the garb of traders and merchants but «also cu 


keep watch on the activities of the nobles. Resides 
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these, the spies had to maintain strict vigilance 

on the Muslim captives who were allowed to settle 

in Assam. During the reign ao Pratap Singha, a new 
class of spies was introduced, called the ‘Sajati', 

the posts of which were strictly confined to the persons 
of the royal clan. Sometimes the Katakis were engaged 
in the services of the spies to deal with serious cases 
of misconduct and conspiracies of the nobles. The 
cumulative effect of these measures was that the Anons 
could retain their territorial integrity in tne face ot 


terrible odds. 


During the AhomeFughal conflicts, the «st.ome 
made attempts on several occasions to €statlisi. inzerra 
tional relations in support to their cause. Pfor. the 
Ahon attack on Hajo (161€), they could enlist the suoreart 
of the Fighteen hill Rajas, the DimarUa Rafa besides 
Raja Dharmanarayan of Derrang. After Mir Jumlu's ‘rvasion 
King Jayadhwaj Singha made earnest attempts fron his 
camp at Namrup hills to get the support of the neighbouring 
powers. He sent emissaries to Koch Faju Frannarayun 
enquiring of his present condition. The Ahom ©a/4. «also 
narrated to the Koch Raja the circumstances under ‘sh ict. 
he had to leave his palace. Frannarayanthmouch his envoy 


Kanai, expressed his deep sympathy and grief at the 


sufferings of the Assamese in the wake of Mir Tur! ‘« 
invasion.“ The Koch Raja also in his reply promrice.. 
all help to regain their lost prestige. He conpared 
himself with Arjuna and the Ahom King to Sri Frishne 
ana added that the Ahom king should not feel «-istre<sec: 
at having temporarily lost his kingdom, us het" rar- 
Narayan) too lost his kingdom in the same manner. 
Jayadhwaj Singha's reply bore un evidence of Tis unt? s- 
gging self-confidence and he wrote - 

"Even when the sun is once eclipsed, does 

it not make its appearance again? .... 

when fire and wind act inunion they ¢| a 

no time in burning the trees and the 

Qrasses. So we can also destroy the ene..4 

if we establish an effective alliance 

between us two." 
Raja Jasamanta Rai of Jayantia anc “aja Marik “inc... ¢£ 
Nartiang also expressed their grief an’ sympathy, «© th 
loss of men and sufferings of the people throug! tieir 
emissaries to Jayadhwaj Singha. These Rujas proniscen to 


extend effective cooperation to Assam’in order t. wreu+ 


vengeance on the Mughals.* 


A significant aspect of the diplomatic lations 
of this time was that the rulers put special « are or the 


protection of cows and Brahmans. This implies: that the 


*shuyan, SK., Kamrupar Buranji (ed.), p.7C. 


3Ipid., (ed. 19582), pp.71-74.& 79-8. 


4enuyan, S.K., Atan Ruragohain ana His Times, p.40. 
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rulers desired peace and security of the entire subjects 
and emphasised the need to avoid war. It is alsc worth- 
while to mention that the envoys carried the messages 

at the risk of their lives. In the course of their 
journey to the foreign courts many such envoys were 
captured by the Mughals as they (envoys) had to travel 


through the Mughal 's territory. 


Although Jayadhwaj Singha earned a bad name 
because of his flight to Namrup and was called by the 
nickname the ‘Bhaganiya Raja‘ (The King who took to 
£ light), Consequent upon the invasion of Mir .tTumla, he 
felt compelled to do so in the interest of the nation. 
He continued to direct his operations from the hilis of 
Namrup. His action seemed to be politically justitiea 
conforming to Kautilya’s prescriprions in his . amous 
Arthasastra. "When it is impossible to ward off danger 
from all sides, a king should run away, leaving ali that 
belongs to him; for if he lives his return to power is 
certain as was the case with Suyatra and Udayena".” The 
defection of a number of top ranking officers to tre 
enemy camp seriously undermined his morale and so he 


preferred flight to surrender. There is no denyinc “re 


*Bhuyan, SK., Kamrupar RBuranji, p.€&3;3; Gogoi, ~., 
The Tai and the Tai Kingdom, p.434. Reproducee fFrer ~.7. 
Bhandarkar “s —- lectures on the Ancient History of Inala - 
Calcutta University, 1919, p.358. 


fact that Jayadhwaj Singha was a great patriot wt ich 
stood revealed from the death-bed injunction thet he 
issued to the nobles. He asked his ministers to 
protect the people according to the tradition of the 
land. "It should be your earnest endeavour", sai*~ 
the dying monarch, "to extract fron the nation's keson 
the spear of humiliation fixed upon it by your eneny, 


the Mughals."© 


It is to be conceded that during the time -f 
Mir Jumla's invasion, Ahon. diplomacy failed miserably. 
Mir Jumla was able to control the situation by dinvlonacy 
and force of arms, Through his policy of concession ana 
rupture he won over a few Anom officers. he hon genera). 
Baduli Phukan later joined the Mughal force ana fought 
against his own people for self-~aggrindisement. Mir 
Jumla was actuated by the a@pharism ‘breaking two bones 
by knocking them together’. Probably Aurangzeb, encouraged 
by this policy of his great general, applied this method 
while dealing with the Afgan tribes of north-west frontier 


at a subsequent stage. 


Ahom diplomacy in the post-Mir Jumla period was 
marked by false promises and flattery. After the treaty 


of Ghilajharighat they succeeded in creating confidence 


ee 


— 


©shuyan, S.Ke, Atan Puragohain and His Times, p.47. 
(Cuoted from Assam Buran MS) No.8). 


in the ninds of the Mughals by prompt payment fF the 
first instalment of the indemnity. But gradually -rey 
resorted to delaying tactic in respect of the payrent 
of the indemnity without however, leaving any scope for 
hostile intentions or suspicion. The Ahoms firmly 
believed that the treaty was concluded under correlling 
circumstances and in doing so, they followec their 
traditional diplomatic norms. ‘They considerea the treaty 
as @ stOpegap measure and as such retained thedr sumer. 
ficial friendship with the Mughals only to gain tare f° 
making adequate preparations for war. Jayadhwef ( ingi.a 
maintained intimate relations with the veteran Pugt.c: 
connander Dilir Khan who was instrumental in nakirg the 
treaty. The former even sent presents througr twc 

Ahom princes, Brajanath ana chikan to (dlir Khan for 
having preserved the cows and Brahmans anc the As€ anese 
aubvectee The devastations caused by the invasicn .: 
Mir Jumla were really shocking. King Jayadhwaj “inane 
realising the gravity of the situation did not hesitate 
to write to Emperor Aurangzeb about the degradat ior 
caused to the land, He considered it ss his prirars 
duty to protect his subjects and the country fron ‘\rt.er 
annihilation and with this end in view he hawt. i 2 


to the humiliating terms of the treaty. 


S eaeeentinedinaliined 


7 
Bhuyan, S.K., atan Buragohdain anc His Tunes, 41. 
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Enperor Aurangzeb was convinced after nis 
Giscussion with the two assamege Katakis, viz., (:anara 
Kandali and Sanatan and hai promised to return the 
territories which were in possession of the Mughals in 
excess of the Limits considered tc be legitimate. “he 
Emperor however, directed the Katakis to see the Subhadar 
at Dacca. Consequently the subadar despatchea ris envoy. 
Fanditrai to Assam along with the ‘\ssamese fFatakis to 
impress upon the King that the territories in ciertion 
belonged to the Koches and the Assam's lecitinat. boun- 
daries were Bhar<li on the north bank and Kafali on 


the south. 


The systen. of having permanent anbarsanc 2 ras 
followed according to the terms of the treaty 
Ghilagharighat. Two Ukils (envoys), one Rarrus . wea sing 
merchant) and four princes were required to stay «itn 
the fouzdar at Guwahati. These provisions were wip us ate 
to secure regular payment of indemnity ond tc . cirntadin 
friendship between the two countries. Residge: tlese, 

a six year old prince ssof the King was sent to ‘ne 
Enperor's harem. By accepting these terms, tire bows 


almost acknowledged the position of 4 subordirat rvjor. 


rte 


ne 


*Princess Nangefeng alias famani Cabharu, ‘augrhter 
of Tayadhwaj Singha. She was later narried tc ‘since 
Muhammad Azam, son of ‘surangzeb end was renamed) Sahn atbhaitu 
Peguite 


Tayadhwaj Singha sacrificed his personal interest ke 
sparing his daughter for the national interest. 
eignificant features of the diplomatic relations of 
this period was the system of keeping merchant in the 
foreign court. Apparently this system was practised 
with a view to maintaining commercial relations hetween 


the two sides, ~ 


Atan Buragohain, the greatest diplomat and 
statesman of the era exchanged a number of diplomatic 
letters with his counterpart during the post Pir tuml. 
period. These letters reveal a combination of reeset? aint 
and boldness. ‘Shaista Khan, the Subader of Rencal in 
his letter to the Buragohain emphasised the need for 
friendship and also expressed his dissatisfaction for 
not receiving letters from the hatter. The Puraconair 
wrote one letter to the Subadar and seven to the Pougdar 
dealing mainly with the observance of treaty oblications, 
He always stressed the need for peace and friendship 
for the protection of the ‘cows and the Arahmans’, After 
recovery of Guwahati in November 1667 A.D., \tan 
Buragohain had occasion to make a vehement reference in 
his letter to Shaista Khan to the incident of insult 
of the Assamese envoy and also the ‘Barmudoi' by ?achic 


Khan, the fouzdar at the reception at Umananda Pi The 


Ssnuyan, SK., Atan Buragohain and His Times, p.334. 


Buragohain charged the wughals with maltreatrert 

meted out to the diplomatic personnel. He a)sc referred 
to the indecorous behaviour of the fouzdars Pv «asking 
for some Assamese damsels. The Swargadeo «ds seized 


with indignation and ordered an attack on Guwaheti. 


The combined effort of Chemun "ojmantri ana 
Atan Buragohain soon succeeded in restoring the rorale 
of the people and restoring order in the country -fter 
the withdrawal of the Mughal troops from Assam. “e 
Buragohain was equally anxious to recover Guwahati fox 
which preparations had earlier started. Sinubtareovsly 
he continued to maintain friendship with the tudi als 
under the provisions of the treaty of Ghilejharichot. 
So long as the preparations for war were renainec ‘incon- 
plete, the Buragohain acted in restraint onc triec as «ar 
as practicable to fulfil the treaty terms. His re-re.. 
sentations in his epistles to foreign courts explainin«e 
the view-points of the government reveal his dirloratic 


competency « 


King Chakradhwaj singha showed his impatience 
to recover Guwahati as he said ‘Wy ancestors had never 
been subordinate to others, and I cannot tolerate tis 
subordination any longer, os death is preferable + 
a life of subordination to foreigners."* atan "v2 .gor.ein 


*shuyan, SKe, Atan Buragonain ana His Times, p.255. 


replied politely that resumption of hostilities + 
that juncture would not be a wise ster because ti © 
preparations were still negligible. Having heura the 
mews of the success of the Maratha chief Shivaji 
against the Mughals through an enissary of Raja trun 
Marayan of Koch Behar, Chakradhwaj was encourugec: to 
resume the hostilities. The king was also seized wit! 
fury when he heard of the request for ».ssumese Jan sel; 


by fouzdar Rachid Khan,.2° 


The Buragohain, Lowever, 
counselled patience by pointing out once again the 
inadequacy of their war preparations. The reauest for 
Assamese girls was repeated by Feroz Khan, the successor 
of Rachid Khan, through Bholanath Kanangoe. “he two 
Assamese envoys, Madhavcharan and Paranananda received 
the letter wititten by Bholanath on behalf of the fouzdar. 
The Ahoms considered this letter as most humiliating 
since it violated the establ&shed norms of diplomacy. 
Apparently, the demand was made without the know edge 
either of the Subadar or of the Emperor. soon after 
this incident the Ahoms led their victorious arms beyond 
Guwahati under the generalship of Lachit Rarprukan. 

This victory was also she result of the superk diplomatic 


skill of satan Buragohain. 


In the post Mir Jumla period, while the ahoms 


1Opnuyan, SeK., Op.cit., p.56. 
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were firmly engaged in fighting the forces of Fam Singha, 
the King kept constant touch with the progress of the 

war through the Katakis. Lachit Barphukan,the Alon general 
had his own spies to report to him direct during the 


time of the battles of Saraighat (1669-1671). 


Having been defeated repeatedly by the Ahoms, 
Ram Singha was compelled to resort to diplomatic manoeu- 
vres. He proposed to offer three lacs of rupees to Lachit 
Barphukan in lieu of the surrender of Guwahati through 
the Mughal envoy secretly. He also promised in the name 
of the God to give everything to the Ahonm general if the 
latter agreed to cede the territpries to the west of 
Asurar Ali* and the Barnadi as stipulated earlier by 
the treaty of 1639. The Barphukan was apparently seemed 
to weigh the promises. He was also unnerved at the loss 
of about ten thousand Assamese soldiers in a series of 
battles near Saraighat. But the soldier ~ statesman 
Atan Buragohain politely prevented the Barphukan from 
entertaining any notion of compromise. Atan Ruragohain 
stood like a rock and with his courage of conviction he 
carried Lachit with him to struggle on till the final 


victory. puring this period envoys and spies had a 


*Agurar Ali — the name of the road near Guwahati 
which marked the boundary line between the Mughal empire 
and Assam in 1639, 
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a crucial role to play. Once Lachit Barphukan ; unisheu 
some Katakis for accepting tiny ; resents from the 
Mughals.2? Ram Singhe was bewildered after seeing the 
valour of the Assamese soldiers. He once again offered 
an amount of rupees three lacs along with a garland 

of pearls through the Ahom Kataki, Madhavcharan to 
Barphukan. The shrewd Kataki apprehending danger, 
did not disclose this informatdon to the Barphukan. 
Thus Fam Singh's diplomacy failed. He was defeated in 
the decisive battles at Sarafghat. He left assar with 


the memory of the heroic deeds and native patriotisn 


of the Assamese, 


~ 
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CHAPTER eXI 


CONCLUSION 


We have come to the end of our study. 4 
brief recapitutation of the events running throuat. 


nearly three quarters of a century is called for. 


with the dawn of the seventeenth century « 
new era began in the history of the north-east frontier 
of India. The era is crowded with events of mone rtous 
significance for AhoneMughal relations. The FMughe’ 
invasion of Assam came in the wake of imperialistic 
ventures of the Bengal Subadars aimed at extending 
the Imperial sway up to the prosperous Brahmaputra 
valley in the north-east frontier. The grin deterri- 
nation of the Assamese to maintain their dndependence 
and integrity led to inevitable clashes between tie t»« 
powers. A study of the diplomatic relations cf this 
period reveals the saga of successive military exnloits 


followed by diplomatic interludes. 


The Ahom rulers of Assam enjoyed the unint#rru- 
pted sovereignty from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century for nearly six hundred yeers barring < rrief 


period of little less than five years after Pir tunla's 


invasion. The Koch Kingdom of Kamrup up to tie river 
Rarnadi in the east remained in possession of the 
Mughals during the periods from 1613—-165F, le@éi-i €7 
and 1679-1682. The Pughals were finally expe!le reycn | 
the river Manas by the yar 168? anu thus a4 part f 
the former Koch Kingdom passed into the hands of the: 
Ahoms, Kamrup which was elso callea lower assanw - as 


evidently outside the pale of assam suzerainty. 


The »ssamese succeeded in overthrowing the 
repeated Mughal invasions. Their sense of patriotisn 
and efficiency had been exemplified through their 
determination to fight the enemies throughout the lon 
period of the conflict. There had been temporary 
reverses for the Ahors in the course of the 1 rolonged 
ware But these reverses could not produce any advérse 
effect in their foreign policy. The Ahons regarded 
these reverses as misfortunes and tried to overcome 


them when opportunities came. 


The Mughal's north-east frontier policy anu ites 
successes mainly depended upon the energy an. resource 
fulness of the Subadar of Bengal. This is evident fron 
the determination of Subadar Islan Khan to exicend the 


Mughal sway over the Koch territories during the reign 


of Jahangir till the year 1613. Ibrahim Khan Fat? an. , 
another Subadar of Bengal displayed the same energy 

and spirit in the subsequent conflict in Famrur during 
the period from 1620 to 1624. His successor, Islum 
Khan, through his diplomatic skill conducted the ar 
against the Assamese from 1635 to 1639 and forced the 
King of Assan to conclude the treaty of 1639. “hese 
invasions were, however, a part of the traditional 
forward policy initiated and invigorated by the wha sre 
of Bengal. Emperor Jahangir showed Little interest ir 
the affairs of the north-east due to inherent weakness 
of the administration at Delhi. His successor -nah 
Jahan displayed the same spirit as that of his ‘ather. 
Apparently, Mughal 's northeeast frontier policy curina 


his reign lacked bobdness and clarity. 


Even since the conquest of Kanrup in 1€13, tt. 
relationship between the Mughals and the choms continued 
to be inimical. The reasons which encouragec the anon. 
Monarch Pratap Singha to intervene in the Foch-tvcghal 
affairs were many. He was really alarmed at tre rani 
advance of the Mughals which also endangered tht seenrity 
and integrity of his kingdom. He was cqually woryjed 


to see the plight of his neighbour, the Foches «it: whor 


the Ahoms had been maintaining friendshi; for «a :onu 
time. His policy of matrimonial alliance wit: t..- toct. 


King however, failed due to mistakes of his own, 


The close proximity of the two powerful 
neighbours was beund to create problems. The «-rioi «f 
nearly two years was marked by trade rivalries, irfils, - 
tion of Mughal subjects into Assam, unauthoi is- 
trading in Assam‘s territory resulting in nutual : is sire 
and bitterness. Eventually the two powers were inv: ive. 
in armed conflict in 1615 in the wake of the ug:.:l'< 
invasion of Assam. The attack was woon thwort.cd iy 
the Assamese. Then followed a series of battles. tic: si 
imperialism in the northeeast of India prouuced a sence 
of political integration among the rulers of tris 
region. They stood united behind the sahom king sagainet 
their common enemy, the Mughals. The combine: forces 
of the Ahoms, the Damarua Raja, the Darrang “dafa ano the 
Eighteen hill Fajas could resist further aavance cot the 
Mughals beyond the river Barnadi.For a couple of vears 
the Mughals remained in alarm and perpetual fear because 


of the hostile attitude of these neighbours. 


The Ahoms remained aloof of the direct conflict 


with the Mughals for sometime. hey considered it futile 


to engage themselves in fighting in the enemy's 
territory. However, they succeeded in keeping tne 
Mughals busy fighting against Ralinarayan, an aul!y 
and a vassal king of the ahoms. At the same tine, tr 
ahoms took measures to strengthen the frontie: in 
order to deal effectively with the Mughals. a ox 
result of these two-pronged . neasures, the Ahons 
were able to maintain their territorial integrity for 


a long time, 


The out-break of widespread revolts ot the 
Koch Chiefs in Kamrup engaged the attention of the 
Ahom Monarch. At the initial stage of the rebellions, 
the Ahoms dic not came to the picture directly; but 
they lent their sympathy to the cause of the rehel 
Koches against the Imperialists. The defeat of the 
Koch Chiefs in the series of battles however, promnter 
the Ahom King to intervene on behalf of the Koches 
at a later stage. He apprehended canger to tis Kingdon 
in the event of total annihilation of the Koch y;aers. 
Moreover, Balinarayan had in the meantime came te tn. 
help of these Koch leaders considering the cause of 
the latter as common cause. Eventually the -i.ons foined 
the forces of the Koches in Dakhinkol of FKantrup. “he 


combined forces brought almost total destruction uf 


24 


the Imperialists resulting in the expulsion -{ tr. 
latter from Dakhinkol. But soon, thereafter, the 
Mughals under the conmand of Mirza Nathan forceu <r: 
Ahoms to withdraw their forces as far as to thei: 


frontier post of Kajal imukh. 


Failing to establish their hold ana also tc 
crush the enemy in Kamrup, the Ahoms gradually wich. 
drew from the arena of Kamrup politics. Thus follom.. 
a period of peace and amity for more than a decaue 
(162481635). This period was marked by brisk traije 
between the two countries and exchange of ideas trroudh 
good will missions between the Hajo administratior: 
and the Ahons. Although there was no formal treaty 
the two sides maintained superficial friendsnip. «aja 
Satrajit, the Mughal commander of Pandu becane tise 
de facto ruler of Kamrup and through his skhrewe i:plomacy 
he managed to extend his influence upon the Barpnukan 
of Kajalimukh. The latter was responsible for the 
maintenance of diplomatic relations on behalf «ti the 
ahom Momerch with his counterpart of Hajo. The two 
self—seekers did a lot of nischiefs to their res; ective 
governments taking advanyage of the peaceful atnosphere 


in the frontier region. 


The end of the hostilities in 1624 was nainly 


due to the outebreak of the rebellion of Trince ¢$- ah 
Jahan in Bengal. During the remaining perioc of the 
reign of Jahangir till 162& followed by a perio” of 
nearly seven years, neither the Subadar of Benaa! nor 
the Emperor: showed any Unterest in the affairs of tre 
northeeast. The Ahoms also remained at peace ac they 
saw no immediate danger to their territorial integrity. 
Further, they were tired of fighting after 4 seriss of 
futile wars. Their diplomacy also produced 3 necat.ive 
result as their allies had been crushed. respite the 
fact that there was practically no strong le-der in 
Kamrup to defend the Mughal frontier after the ‘erartur? 
of Mirza Nathan and also the apparent weakness of th- 
provincial administration at Pacca, the Ahoms aic not 
consider it wise to launch an attack on Kamrup. “nis 
was due largely to diplomatic manoeuvres of ‘iatre dit 
and the machinations of the Barphukan. Several .tter:': 
were made at the initiative of Raja Lakhsminurayar tc 
restore permanent peace and friendship between ‘rr tum 
powers. The Mughal envoy Birn«afi, acting or bet alf 

of Lakhsminarayan visited Gargaon in order tc necotiate 
friendship. Rut the negotiations failed. “he t.or 
King dic not consider the proposal seriously,rcrot ably 


advised by the Barphukan. The Subadar of Benga! also 


conveyed his willingness to restore peace through 

some Assamese traders. Rut all these peac® overrures 
were foiled by Satrajit and Langi Rarphukan. “he 
treachery of tiese two officers were ultimately etecte.. 
by their governments. Langi was nut into an iron. 

cage only to starve to death. fuja Satrajit wus .4e2 


on charged with treason and was executed by tre *‘ugials. 


Hostilities were renewed in 1635. The snonms 
gave asylum to few defaulting officers of Kamrup in 
their territory. This led to bitter conflict with tle 
Mughals which lasted for about four years. The hons 
were defeated anc forced to conclude the treaty ir 
1639. This treaty, the first of its kind in the histor 
of Ahom-Mughal relations, marked the beginnine of a 
new era in the context of AhomeMughal diplomacy. It 
clearly laid down the boundary of the two kinadors. 

The two powers now stressed the need for friendship 
keeping in view the observance of treaty stinulations. 

A number of diplomatic missions were exchanged following 
this treaty till the year 1658. A detailed stucy of 

the epistles brings to light the superiority of Aiom 
Giplomacy over their rivals. The successive Fouzdars 

of Guwahati always emphasised the need for perpetual 
friendship and to act with restraint so as to ayoid 


fresh conflict. An important feature of this :eriod 


Ww 
s) 
sj 


was the rapid growth of commercéal activities among 
the traders of the two countries. There was also a 


heavy influx of Mussalmans to Kanrup from Bengal. 


Due to charges and counter charges by bot. 
sides the relationship gradually receded ano they 
remained nominally at peace. It was the burnine 
oesire of King Jayadhwaj Singha to recover Swrahunt 
and he was making all preparations to bring shout sucr 
a result. Meanwhile ‘aja Prannarayan, takin. sivant ace 
of the ‘war of Succession’ at Delhi recovered larae 
portions of the former roch territory. It w«s now 
Jayadhwaj's turn. Inspired by the success of the Foct 
troops and realising the weakness of the Puaqhils, he 
ordered his troops to march on to Guwahati. “hus 
the Ahoms achieved the desired results. .t this ~t ige 
Frannaraysen proposed a defensive and offensiv. :!'iunce 
against their common enemy. Filushed with victory 
Jayadhwaj rejected the offer. He went a ste, further 
by launching an attack on the Koches. The Foches were 
beaten badly and the Ahons overran their territories 


across the river Sankos, 


whe conquest of Kamrup and the rejeetior 51f +r: 


proposed alliance was a great blunder on the -a:: -4 ‘he 


+2& 


Ahom King. Had there been a joint detensive alliance 
at this stage much of the misfortunes that the sc anese 
had suffered at the hands of Mir Jumla could have beer 
avoided, King Jayadhwaj singha failed to learn ‘1 -ssor:< 
of the previous Ahom-Mughal conflicts. Ry tre -oncenest 
of Kamrup and inflicting severe dumgges to the Foect 
people he created more enemies. It would hauwe been + 
wise step on his part if he could make the Foch viradce: 
buffer state. Jayadhwaj Singha acted in hot-heiied 
manner which only betrayed his lack of political 
insight. He had to pay very darely for his mist ike, 

He repented for this blunder while he was at Nanrun 
during the time of Mir Jumla's invasion. s+ vents 
were shortly to prove, Jayadhwaj's blunder can he 
compared to that of Aurangzeb who also conmittec -irdloar 
blunders by conquering the two Puslim States of °: tapur 
and Golkunda in the beccan. These two states cee: 

ag an effective check for the growth of Paratha cove: 


under Shivaji. 


Vir Jumla’s invasion was more a ‘holy’ €x,edivior 


than an imperialistic one. He was influencea by the 
Islamic coctrine of ‘Jehad* or holy war, as re hinself 
said that his mission was ‘to punish the ‘infidels' of 


ASSaMe Fhe destruction of a number of Hindu temples 


ot 
ot 
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in Koch Behar and forcible conversion of Pindusc to 
Islamic faith were clear proof of this. His victory 
in Assam was due to his military skill and tr= © jre 
campaign was nothing but a series of plundering ruiis 
masquerading as military exploits. Mir Tumla carrie: 
with him large quantities of gold and silver ve:s1s5, 
raiment, arms etc. by digging the graves (mai.ou ) of 
the Ahom Kings. Many vaults built for the dead orere 
unearthed by the Mughals under orders of Mir tun} a. 
property worth nearly ninety thousand rupees «re 
recovered. This testifies that bir Jumlo we five i 
by the hiaden treasure of Assan. HE sent to Ceren 
huge boats loadea with the booty taken at “ars atu, 
€hnaraideo and other places of AsSam. any for parul «t- 
urers of gun and gun powders were sent to Dacca ss ne 
wes struct to see the high quality ano efficiency of 
assam artillery and gun powder. The treaty 2f “rile 
jnarighnat was a triumph of Mir Jumla fs skillfnl dairloracy, 
Besides large amount of money and materials «sic hy 

the Ahoms as per the terms of agreement, tir Tun] 4 
succeeded in securing a Ahom princess for the "“mreror '- 
harem. Nevertheless the Assam expedition «as core of 


the least creditable episodes in Mughal] history. 


Mir Jumla‘'s invasion was not unexpectec and 


Jayadhnwaj Singha quite some time mace prenar- ton 
challenge the enemy. But both delinquency anc defection 
of some top functionaries of the Ahon force Tx + 

series of reverses which unnerved the King.  ‘=ft tre 
capital since he considered that flight was prefer.ate to 
surrender in such a great calamity. He had th firr 
conviction that he would be able to retrieve tres « -'tior 


after some time. 


It is reasonable to conclude that Anor » wer es 
in the war with the Mughals were aue to the ue rr 
able and honest leaders. Jayadhwaj Singns lost oor ona 
over his subordinates. Despite the fact that trere op 
abundance of food and war equipnents, he failed + 
marshall the resources to the fullest acvantszae. (or 
diplomacy also reached on low ebb during tre tire <f£ 
Mir Jumla‘s invasion. Barring this temporary 7» cyvere:, 
however, Ahom diplomacy succeeded on other occ isions 
ag revealed by the maintenance of the territorial 


integrity of the Kingdom. 


The treachery and delinquency of sore tor 
functionaries at avery critical time deserve =--ia) 
mention. The wilful desertions of Raduli ft huk ar ind 


Raja Sahur Barphukan and their subordinate corr an-ers 
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simply because a non-Ahom, Manthir Bharali Rarua was 
appointed general over their head was simply remrehensible. 
Such an appointment might have been a serious blunder; 
the King ought to have anticipated the resentment of the 
Ahom Commanders who were highly sensitive tc their ~iodt- 
and privileges. But their ambition and treachert uot 

the better of the interests of the Kingdom. tter the 
withdrawal of Mir Jumla‘'s troops from Assam, tan 
Buragohain and Khemun Fajmantri worked tirelessly to 
restore order and to rebuild the adninistraticn. “re 
Ahoms ultimately succeeded in expelling the Pughal: fron 
Guwahati and its neighbourhood within five yeurse cue te 
the generalship of Lechit Barphukan, Atan Burugol.air.'s 


statesmanship and the heroism of the Assamese sclaiers. 


An important feature of Mughal diplomacy of tre 
post Mir Jumla period was the bestowal of Imperri a} 
patronage to the priests of Umananda and Kamakhya temples. 
It seems the Mughals adopted this policy @f conciltation 
and gift towards these priests to gain their favour 
who had been exercising great influence over the Yinas 
and their subjects. The Mughals realised that in the 
absence of good-will and cooperation of these vriests, 
coneolidation of the Imperial authority would be «1itficult 


around Guwahati. Perhaps the Mughals expected the prtests 


to act as their stooges. But the Mughals dic not 


succeed ultimately. 


During the period of prolonged conflict *+here 
had been influx of Muslim population in a steady «nd 
regular manner. The process of settlement becan in 
Kamrup during the first phase of the contact (16122-1677%, 
This was supplemented on a large scale durince tre ;¢riod 
from 1639 to 1658. The last phase of irndaration roe 
place in 1679-1682. The process continued tr--reatter. 
The rich natural resources of Assan apparently *nc suraged 
these foreigners to come and settle in As:am. “ries yot 
an easy footing in Assan since large number or tesiin 
population had, in the neantime, migrated tc tri- lar? 
who gave then protection and encouragement. Cre... the 
favourite pastimes of the Mughals was the unde*taking 
of Kheda operations in the forests of Darrang anc Faumrus 
which were full of wild elephants. The Muslin trudcrs 
also played an important role in the commercial fiel: 
in Assam. In course of time this muslim porvelation was 
assimilated with the Assamese people by the cdcdoption cf 
local ctstoms and manners and languages. «a composite 
culture thus began to emerge. The Hindus anc the buslins 
lived in amity and peace. Muslim saints were aiven due 


honour and lads were bestowed on them to carry o: their 


rae 


work in ease and confort. Feligious toleration aia 


immense good to the people. 


The Ahom rulers exercised constant vigilance 
to safeguard freedom and national intcrest. ‘ore i mers 
with doubtful antecedents were never allowec to accuire 
permanent footing in \ssam. But the .homs accepted 
those who showed evidence of contributions to the 
national good and icentifying themselves with the 
indigenous population. Muslin artisans were alloweu to 
stay and settle as they proved helpful for ti.e economic 
development of the land. King Jayadhwaj Singita ul so 
brought large number of Koch artisans to uppel «mssan. 
They contributed much to the econonic «evelopment of 


oSsame 


Through the social and political intercourse, 
the people of Assam became closely aqquainted wit! Tslamic 
culture, religion and polity. The Ahoms adopted ¢ literal 
policy towards the Muslim war-prisoners. Muslim artisans 
served in the royal army in responsible capacity. “hey 
also served as masons, engravers, spinners anc workers 
in the state arsenals. Muslim artisans and crafren 
were incorporated in the ‘Khanikar-khel* - or the ouil-i 


of artisans. Many Muslims also held tre posts of “ora, 


Hazarika, Saikia, Rarua etc. due to the role they 
played in different avenues of life. Due to errloyment 
of Mohamredans on various capacities, particularly 

in the field of art and architecture that son: truces 
of mughal influences can be found in the buildings 

and temples and few literary works of the lutexr ‘on 
period. Thus the Ahom-Mughal contact in the seventeenth 
century brought about a transformation of tre <csanese 


society in the political, economic anu cultural id lo 
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APPENDIX 


Many letters were exchanged between the Fouzdar 
of Kamrup and his Ahom counterpart, the Barbarua, “nese 
epistles clearly reveal the state of affairs prevai.ing 
in the frontier as well 8s the nature of relationsnir 
between the two powers. Sone of these letters are secorded 
in the contemporary Ahom Chronicles. Few of then are 


reproduced below. 


No. l 


Letter from the Fouzdar to the Rarbarua 
TO 
"Hon'ble Srijut Barbarua, 
I write this letter with all lwe and atfectior 

to you, Wish you well. I am sending three envoys, ‘exreda, 
Ekadah and Jharkhand to you along with your Katukis, viz., 
Sanatan and Kanu Sarma. For the welfare of the subiect 
people, we should honour the treaty obligations which 
had fixed the asurar sli and Parnedi as tiie bouncury Jine 
between the two countries permanently. You may sen. our 
envoys early after their audience with the tomarcr. details 


will be narratea by our envoys. - Janusry (Macha), 1640." 


Isnuyan, seK., Kamrupar Buranji, pe43. ; Joswand, 
H.Ce, Purani Asom Buranji, pp. 2-133 (the aates of the 
letters shown here appear to be incorrect). 


The Mughal envoys also offered rich. presger: = 
to the Barbarua. They stayed in the Ahor court fo 
sometime. 

The reply to this letter to Allayar Ft.an ©-:+ 
as follows - 


NOe 2 


TO 
Hon ‘ble Srijut Nawab Allayar Khan 

With you all the best. “e are all well. vou 
have rightly written that the Barnadi on the nortr and 
the Asurar Ali on the south of the Brahmaputre shoul? 
remain as boundary between the two countries. “e shoulc 
try to uphold it. Your envoys are sent now after their 
audience with the Swargadeo. Kanu Sarna ana =n ar 
Kataki who are accompanying your envoy will tell you 


The Barbarua also sent valuable presente tc 


the Nawab e 


In September, 1640 the Fouzdar wrote a letter 
of complaint to the Barbarud and cespatct.ed his grandson 
Mirzavela to Kajalimukh. Precisely, the lett -r runs 


thus. 


2Bhuyan, S.K., Kamtrupar Buranji (ed.), p44. 
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No. 3 


TO 


Hon*ble Barbaruae Gohain, 
the Barphukan, the greats. 


we are enjoying good health and happiness ry 
the grace of God. Please send your Katakis to ne, 
Sorry to inform you that your men took away sone of our 
subject people with the presents and other articles 
offered by the Bhutias and the Daflas. Your people 
have also captured twenty three of our men near Singari 
Chowki in Darrang. If these things continue how will 
the friendly relations last? Mirzavela will report to 
you everything. Please see that your subjects do not 
disturb us.? 


The Barbarua in turn sent a suitable replv 


through tre Katakis. 


Another letter from the Nawab to ti.e Rarbaria - 


dated, December 1642. 


No. 4 
To 


Hon'ble Barbarua Gohain and the 
@hetia Gohain. 


“ish you well. Our relations have cons cleser 


as the time rolled by. “e€ should try to enhance our 


es 


3aHuyan, S Ke, Op .cit., Pe45-e 
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prestige and friendship in future. Your Katakis, 
Kanu Sarma and Sanatan and our envoys will report to 
you in detain. 

Thereafter Sekmeda, the Mughal envoy stayea 
with the Barphukan for sometime and the two hom 
Katakis were sent to Gargaon. The Svargad€o was ver; 
much pleased to listen from the Katakis. As desired 
by the Swargadeo, the Barbarua sent the hughal envoy 
back to Guwahati with customery presents. This sas 
followed by a series of good will missions, sent hy 
the Fouzdar. The Barbarua also reciprocated his teeling 


through various such missions. 


—— 


i 


4enuyan, SK eo, Op.cit., pp e46=-47. 


Al1L eee kOad 


Bangal eee Foreigner who entere& i sak 
through Rengal 


Fur agohain ) ewe The three cabinet mind-+27- 
Bargohain ) or councillors, tne bur ayohaia 
Rarpatragohain ) being the heed. 


RNarbarua eee Chief Secretary and the head 
of the juaiciary 


Barphukan eee Viceroy and Coumanuer vio ore” 
Assam 

Rarua eee Head Of a mini departrent 

Rora eee Head of twenty vaiks 

Chowki eee Frontier outpost 

Dangarias eee nobles, applies to trree yori: 
i.e. the three cabinet rinist ore 

neodnalL eee Aion xy riest 

Dnekeri e+e Koch subjects of Kanrup 


Datiyal Bisaya or eee The frontier wardens. 
Duardiya 


Duar eee Gate Of a nountadin ros 

Firingi eee European 

Got eee aunit of four paiks 

Hats ana fats eee frontier outposts for e»change —f 


goods with the foreiar t: adern 
FPatibarua ee. Head of the elephant cor: -s 


Hazarika eee Commander of one thousana paiks 


Hengdan 
Hengdandnhara 
Jhardi 


Kataki 


Kadis 
Kheda operations 


Khel 


Khunlung 
Khunlai 
Khanikar 


Kukurachowa 


VMedanme phi 


Mudoi 
ParmudoiL 
Neog 
Paik 


Parbat 


Phukan 
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Ahom sword 

Sword man, nolder of henadan 
Pitcher with a pipe 

Envoy or ambassador, also served 
as intermediaries betweer the ving 
and the principal nobles 

Archers 


Elephant catching operations 


A division of the population 
like guild 


Frince elder 
Prince younger 
Artisans for making guneorder 


To exanine the legs cf fowls 

The Ahons had the tracition to 
examine tiie legs of fowls btefore 
launching an attack on tre enenies to 
find the omens. The Teodhai vanszits 
could forecast the fortunes of the 
monarcr. by cutting the bones of 
fowls’ legs. 


Ahom ceremony in whicr. oblations 
are offered to the deat and 
sacrifices to the gods 

Trader 

Big trader, a mercnant 


Naval Conn ander 


a@ult nale for state services algo 
used as soluiers in wars. 


Hill 


A noble, head of awini department 
who connands six thousand paiks. 


347 


Rajkhowa eee Conmander of three thousand raiks. 
Raja Sahur (Sasur) ... King’s father-in-law 
Riha and Mekhela eee Skirts anu upper garments tied 

on the body (waist ami tre 

bre ast) by the Assamese women 


Rikkhvan ceremony eee Ahom ceremony invoking long life 
or well being for all in °¢:. 


state 
Saikia eee Head of one hundred paiks (soldiers) 
SandikoL eee Naval Comnander 
Swargadeo eee King of celestial origin, applied 


to tre Ahom Fing of ..ssam 


Thapita-Chanchita eee A State with subordinate »osition 
as established by the «hom 
monarch. 


Bamuni Putek eee SOn Of a Brahniin. 


